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THE present volume carries the Public Life of our 
Lord up to the eve of the Procession of Palms, that 
is, to the beginning of Holy Week. It is a matter 
of great thankfulness to me to have been allowed to 
complete this portion of the entire work, which those 
who have read the earlier volumes will remember to 
have been the part which seemed to me the most in 
need of careful treatment. This latter portion of the 
Public Life up to Holy Week, has been passed over, 
for good reasons, by the two first Evangelists, and it 
has been often treated with comparative brevity by 
Catholic commentators, who have not perceived that 
the resemblance of many of the details to those 
which haye been treated by St. Matthew and St. 
Mark does not exempt the student from considering 
these chapters of St. Luke by themselves, not only 
as an independent record of our Lord’s preaching, 
but as a record of .a different period of that preach- 
ing, having its own distinctive tone and colour, and 
especially as bringing before us in a light of its own 
the most lovely features. of our Lord’s character. 
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It was for this reason that this series of volumes was 
begun without, in the first instance, any treatment of 
the history of the Sacred Infancy. That deficiency 
has now been supplied, and the work is now a con- 
tinuous whole, up to the great events of Palm 
Sunday and the Holy Week. There remains, indeed, 
that most important portion of the whole, for no one 
can deny that character to the narrative of the Holy 
Week and the Passion. If my health lasts, ] hope 
to accomplish this also, by the mercy of God. . 
I need hardly say much in this place in defence of 
the principle on which the narrative of St. Luke has 
here been treated, though I am quite aware that 
there may be some among my readers. who will be 
inclined to consider it as at least not perfectly estab- 
lished. It could not be so considered by any but 
those who have made a deep and careful study of 
the principles on which the Harmony of the Gospels 
has to be constructed. This study is as yet by no 
means common among us. It is, therefore, not 
wonderful that the detailed conclusions to which it 
‘leads in particular cases should strike those un- 
acquainted with it as strange. It has happened that 
this volume should contain an instance of this in the 
account given of the cure of the blind men at Jericho. 
This is a crucial instance of the application, as I 
consider, of the true principles according to which 
the statements of the Evangelists should be handled. 
I do not say, the only principles, though I do not 
myself see how direct and evidently deliberate state- 
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ments made by the Evangelists on minute points are 
to be otherwise dealt with than, by taking as cer- 
tainly and most accurately true every word which 
they have written. 

It must always be kept in mind that it is not 
altogether a question about the verbal accuracy of 
St: Matthew, St. Mark, or St. Luke. A higher 
question is here involved—namely, the question 
of the Divine guidance in the selection of their 
materials by the four Evangelists, which must 
certainly be considered by all those who believe 
that the Holy Ghost is the Author of Scripture. 
That title must surely mean that He is the Author 
of the whole as well as of each part, and that He 
has not suffered Scripture to take the form and 
shape and order in which it comes to us by any 
accident. He it is of Whom it is written, that He 
‘reacheth from end to end mightily, and ordereth 
all things sweetly.’* Most of all must we be certain 
about this in regard to the four Gospels. It is surely 
in keeping with this truth that the four Evangelists 
should have been divinely guided both as to what 
they record and what they do not record, and that 
the gradual growth of the Gospel History under 
their hands must have been a matter in which the 
wisdom of God is displayed to those who care to 
study it. What the Evangelists record, is not all 
that they must have known. It is what each one 
was guided to select from among the materials at 
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his command. Each one, moreover, was in like 
manner guided as to what he should omit, and 
what the earlier writers omitted, the later may have 
been guided to supply. Nay, the earlier writers 
may have been guided to omit it because it was 
reserved, in the Divine counsels, for the later to 
record. In this way the Gospel History is drawn 
up in accordance with a Divine plan, in the same 
way as Scripture as a whole is not a mere con- 
geries of inspired books written at different times, 
but a series of divinely inspired records arranged 
beforehand in the mind of its One Author, Who was 
to use at various times the mouth or the pen of His 
own chosen instruments as seemed to Him fit. No 
Catholic is likely to question this doctrine as to its 
principle. It remains only that we should be careful 
to apply it to the details both of Scripture in general, 
and of the Gospel History in particular. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Various Teachings and Counsels. 
St. Luke xvii. r—19 ; Story of the Gospels, 8§ 117, 118, 


AFTER the parable or story of the rich man and 
Lazarus, St. Luke seems to throw together a number 
of sayings and instructions of our Lord, which belong, 
no doubt, to the period of His Preaching on which 
we are now occupied, but which may or may not 
have been actually successive in point of time as 
they are arranged by the Evangelist. For St. Luke 
was free, if it seemed good to him, or rather if he 
was so guided, to follow an order of ideas and 
subjects rather than that of strict chronological 
sequence. As a general rule he does not do this, 
differing especially from St. Matthew in not doing it. 
But there might be occasions, in the composition of 
a work like his, in which the chronological order 
might well seem of inferior importance, especially 
when the details of the story are passing incidents, 
selected with reference to the order of thought which 
was at the time guiding his pen. We have an instance 
in the Gospel of St. Matthew, immediately after the 
conclusion of the account there given of the Sermon 
on the Mount, in which the Evangelist has been 
guided to group together a beautiful series of miracles 
of various kinds, many of which we know to have 
been separated in point of time. St. Matthew does 
this for the sake of giving a summary view of the 
B II 
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‘manner in which our Lord showed His Divine power 
over various kinds of disease, over the devils, and 
over the elements of nature themselves, in confirma- 
tion of His claim to faith and obedience as the long 
promised Messias. We know already that it is the 
purpose of St. Luke in this part of his Gospel to 
give an account of the latest months of our Lord’s 
preaching, months which were spent mainly in 
Judea and Perea. St. Luke is the only chronicler 
of the greater part of this teaching, and it is not 
impossible that in discharging this office he may now 
and then have thought it well to group together the 
paragraphs of his narrative according to an order 
of his own. 

We may think this all the more likely, from the 
fact that his Gospel was first of all in his mind long 
before it was committed to writing, and that he used 
his blessed stores concerning the sayings and acts of 
His Master for the purposes of instruction in the 
Churches through which he travelled, as the com- 
panion of St. Paul, before he finally arranged it in 
the order in which we now possess it. There must 
have been in his mind a great many heads of teaching 
as to which it was not originally certain how they 
were to be arranged in his book. The portion of 
this Gospel to which these remarks apply, and in 
which we have his account of this later period of the 
Public Life, extends to the middle of the eighteenth 
chapter. Hitherto we have followed St. Luke without 
breaking in on the even flow of the narrative by 
additions from any other Gospel. But we shall soon 
have to insert some important chapters from St. John, 
which seem to find their right place before the last 
part of this contribution by St. Luke to the general 
history. There is a likeness between these para- 
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graphs of the third Gospel, inasmuch as they all 
relate to counsels which are more or less uniformly 
fitted for persons who have made considerable pro- 
gress in the service of God. Such are the counsels, 
as they may be called, concerning the careful 
avoidance of scandal, or the continual and unwearied 
practice of forgiveness of our brother, or the exercise 
of intense faith, or the necessity of serving God as 
a Master Whose rights over us are perfectly sovereign 
and peremptory, or the duty of thanksgiving, or the 
manner of preparing for the advent of the Kingdom 
of God, or perseverance and self-humiliation in 
prayer. Such are the chief subjects to which these 
instructions refer. 

‘And He said to His disciples, It is impossible 
that scandals should not come, but woe to him 
through whom they come! It were better for him 
that a millstone were hung about his neck, and he 
cast into the sea, than that he should scandalize one 
of these little ones. Take heed to yourselves. If 
thy brother sin against thee, reprove him, and if he 
do penance, forgive him. And if he sin against thee 
seven times in a day, and seven times in a day be 
converted unto thee, saying I repent, forgive him.’ 
What is here related is almost a repetition of what 
had already been said in Galilee, as is reported by 
St. Matthew. These words here, as there, are ad- 
dressed to the disciples, that is, as it seems, to the 
Apostles. There is therefore some breach of direct 
continuity between this paragraph and that which 
immediately precedes it, for the last recorded dis- 
course was addressed to the Pharisees. On both the 
former occasions on which our Lord had spoken of 
the danger of scandal, His words had been connected 
with others in which he had spoken of the little ones 
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of the flock, who are always in more danger than any 
others of learning evil or taking offence from what 
they see and hear. St. Mark tells us that the words 
about scandal followed immediately on others in 
which our Lord had dwelt on the greatness of the 
reward of those who give a cup of cold water in His 
Name to one of the little ones. And the same 
Evangelist continues his report by adding several 
sentences about the hand or the eye or the foot, 
which may be an occasion of scandal, and which are 
rather to be plucked out or cut off than cause us to 
incur the punishments of Hell, where their worm 
dies not, and their fire is not quenched. St. Matthew 
in like manner speaks of the hand or foot or eye 
which are to be sacrificed under such circumstances, 
and he makes the whole teaching about scandal 
follow on the words about receiving little children 
in the Name of our Lord. 

St. Luke, speaking of other occasions, does not mark 
the connection, except by the simple mention of the 
scandal to little ones. What immediately precedes 
this teaching in his Gospel, as we see, is the story of 
the rich man and Lazarus. The subject of scandal 
may indeed be connected with that story, inasmuch 
as the rich man may have given scandal to his 
brethren, and may have been liable to greater punish- 
ments in the next world on that account. This, 
however, is not said in the story. Again, the doc- 
trine of fraternal correction and of forgiveness is laid 
down more fully by St. Matthew than by St. Luke, 
and with some little differences which are worth 
noting. In the first place, St. Matthew gives the 
three stages, so to speak, of the correction, which 
are omitted by St. Luke. In St. Matthew the dis- 
ciples are told first to remonstrate with the offending 
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brother, then, if that is fruitless, to take two or three 
witnesses, and then in the last resort to tell the com- 
plaint to the Church. St. Luke therefore relates an 
occasion on which our Lord delivered the same doc- 
trine in a more summary and concise manner, as 
might be natural when He was mainly speaking of 
matters of private and personal guidance, and not 
legislating for the whole community. The seven 
times a day that forgiveness is to be practised, and 
which signify that the forgiveness is never to be 
denied, are a reminiscence of the question which had 
been asked in Galilee by St. Peter, to which our 
Lord had then answered that they were to forgive 
their brethren unto seventy times seven. The refer- 
ence would wake up in the minds of the Apostles the 
words spoken on the former occasion, and the parable 
of the Unmerciful Servant, which was then added by 
our Lord. 

If we consider these instructions in their connection 
with others which precede them in this part of the 
Gospel of St. Luke, forming a series which has been 
to some extent interrupted by the parables of which 
we have lately had to speak—those of the Lost 
Sheep, the Lost Groat, the Prodigal Son, the Unjust 
Steward, and the Rich Man and Lazarus,—we can 
hardly avoid the thought that they were mainly ad- 
dressed to the same class of hearers as that to which, 
after a short interval of time, our Lord was to deliver 
the sublime teaching concerning what we call the 
great counsels of perfection, of poverty, of chastity, of 
obedience, and of the renunciation not only in heart, 
but in deed also, of all earthly property. If this is 
the case, we might find something to surprise us in 
the fact that Apostles and Apostolical men were so 
earnestly warned against the sin of scandal, against 
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unforgivingness, and the like. It is indeed true that 
we find among the characteristic virtues of the saints 
the most careful avoidance of anything that may 
cause scandal, and also great forgivingness. It has 
been said that among those who have been considered 
as great servants of God there may be found, here 
and there, almost every defect in some small degree, 
some in one, and others in others, but that the 
defect of an unforgiving temper is altogether incon- 
sistent with any high degree of virtue. And it may 
be thought that Apostolical persons are frequently in 
danger of giving some scandal to the weak, if not to 
others, because they are so carefully watched and 
scrutinized, and because a small defect in the way 
of laxity in them does so much more harm than 
greater defects in others. Human nature is wonder- 
fully quick in seeing the small faults of character, or 
of negligence, which are sometimes to be found in those 
to whom men are accustomed to look for a high 
example, and who have the office of preaching to 
others the lofty and perfect morality of the Gospel. 
Men detect their inconsistencies, they set them down 
as hypocrites when they show themselves no better 
than their neighbours in matters of self-restraint and 
unworldliness, and it will perhaps be found at the 
last day that many of those who have been most 
seriously injured by scandalous examples, have seen 
what has given them offence in the lives of priests 
and others specially bound to hold up the highest 
standard in every respect. As the lives and examples 
of the saints of God have been of the greatest power 
in advancing the growth of the Kingdom, and the 
stability and perseverance of its children, so, almost 
more powerfully than any other influence on the side 
of evil, has the general laxity and indifference of the 
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majority of Christians worked, generation after gene- 
ration, on the side of the enemies of the Church. 
Wherever access to heathen populations is open to 
all nations, the missionary efforts of the Church are 
half paralyzed by the lives of Christians, and by the 
multitude of various sects who call themselves the 
authorized ministers of the Gospel. This is the 
effect of the example, set all over the world, of in- 
difference to the law of unity, and to the divine 
authority set up for the purpose of maintaining that 
law. The standard among many Christians, even 
those who are faithful to the law of unity, is de- 
plorably low in many matters of morality, and in the 
great sin of worldliness, and this again is an effect 
of the scandal of the example of so many who pass 
for loyal children of the Church. The great declen- 
sion of manners all over Europe which led on to the 
severe calamity of the revolt of the sixteenth century, . 
cannot be fairly separated by the historical student. 
from certain great and widely spread scandals among 
the clergy. Every man lives two lives, one in his. 
own heart of which God is the witness, and another 
in the eyes of his fellow-men with whom he has to: 
deal in the course of his daily occupations, His. 
whole demeanour and carriage, and all his words and 
works, must either edify his neighbours unto good, 
or confirm them in what is low and worldly, and he 
may even positively help on the downward course of 
their lives. Thus we find the saints in religious, 
communities often asking pardon on their death-beds. 
for the bad example which they have given, for they 
are conscious that every little act of indifference to 
their holy rule and its requirements, as well as every 
indulgence of the merely human spirit, and the like, 
may have been counted against them in the book of 
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God as having done some injury to the souls of their 
brethren. 

When our Blessed Lord says that it is impossible 
that scandal should not come, and says these words 
once and again to His own chosen Apostles, He 
cannot mean that there is any divine law by which 
scandal must be given. He means that, considering 
the state in which men live together in society, and 
the great power of example, it is inevitable that the 
lessons which we learn from one another must often 
be lessons of lesser good or of positive evil. And this 
truth holds good universally, even among the servants 
of God themselves, until the time comes when all 
possibility of evil is removed in the happy homes of 
eternity. Blessed indeed are they who so walk with 
God and with man that their lives may have been 
one continual lesson of edification! And our Lord 
seems to wish us to help ourselves in this practice 
by the consideration of the severe judgments which 
are to be inflicted on those who are in any way the 
authors of spiritual ruin to others, or of injury to 
their souls, even in a slight degree, as if He meant 
us to understand that it would be very easy indeed 
to do this, and that a very strict account would be 
exacted of us in this matter. 

- If this be so, it is not difficult to trace a connection 
between the warning against giving offence to others 
and that to take heed in the matter of forgiveness 
of others. Our Lord has taught us to pray, forgive 
us our trespasses as we forgive them who trespass 
against us. And thus the natural method of cancel- 
ling the debts which we incur daily to the justice 
of God, is the continual practice of the forgiveness 
of those who in any way incur debts to us. Men 
may trespass against us even without intending it 
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or knowing it, as well as deliberately and consciously, 
and we have in the course of a day in which we 
have mixed much with our brethren, a score of occa- 
sions in which they become in some way our debtors, 
or in which we may become debtors to them. The 
habit of perpetual and ready forgiveness is thus the 
natural counterpart to the habit of giving offence, 
consciously or unconsciously, of which we can never 
hope to be perfectly free. For we may give offence 
in the sight of God and do harm to our neighbour 
even by silence, when a word was due from us in 
defence of truth and right, and by abstaining from 
or hiding a good action which might have saved 
a weak soul from the influence of evil all around 
him. Thus universal charity in thought, in our 
interpretations of what is done or said by our 
brethren, as well as prompt forgiveness when there 
has been actual wrong done to ourselves, is a most 
precious safeguard against the danger we so con- 
stantly incur of doing evil to them by our example. 
The words of our Lord indeed do not in themselves 
go beyond the occasions when there is conscious 
offence and actual petition for pardon. But the 
spirit which animates the conduct which He enjoins 
will certainly reach beyond the strict limit of His 
words. 

‘And the Apostles said to the Lord, Increase our 
faith. And the Lord said, If you had faith like to a 
grain of mustard-seed, you might say to this mul- 
berry-tree, Be thou rooted up, and be thou trans- 
planted into the sea, and it would obey you. But 
which of you having a servant ploughing or feeding 
cattle, will say to him, when he is come from the 
field, Immediately go, sit down to meat, and will not 
rather say to him, Make ready my supper, and gird 
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thyself, and serve me, whilst I eat and drink, and 
afterwards thou shalt eat and drink? Doth he thank 
that servant for doing the things which he com- 
manded him? I think not. So you also, when you 
shall have done all these things that are commanded 
you, say, We are unprofitable servants, we have 
done that which we ought to do.’ As has been said, 
the occasion on which the Apostles asked our Lord 
to\increase their faith, may have been entirely dis- 
connected from that on which the words which 
precede, about the frequency of forgiveness, were 
“uttered by Him. Nor can we be certain that the 
words of our Lord about the confession of unprofit- 
ableness which He recommends were connected with 
the words about faith and the transplanting of the 
mulberry-tree. 

As to the first words in the passage before us, 
there must have been constant occasion for the Apos- 
tles to feel how much their faith required an increase, 
to enable them to take in properly all the wonderful 
things which they saw and heard, or to prepare them 
for the trials and persecutions to which they were 
certainly to be exposed. Faith in the soul, and 
especially in the soul of a servant or minister of God 
and the Gospel, must indeed be like a grain of 
mustard-seed, small at first, but spreading in growth 
and influence until it affects and controls the whole 
being and mind and heart. It must give a light and 
colour of its own to all that we do or say, to our 
views of all the persons and things among which we 
move. Thus anything that happened to our Lord, 
or that He did, or any word that fell from His lips 
as to the Kingdom of God, may have been the occa- 
sion of this prayer. We can only see that in the 
context to which this passage of St. Luke belongs, 
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the thoughtful wonder of St. John or St. Peter may 
have found many points which may have moved 
them to the prayer, even if it was not made with 
immediate reference to that particular teaching of 
our Lord of which we have just been speaking. 

If we are to find the explanation of this petition 
for an increase of faith in the immediate context, it 
cannot be difficult to do so. The subjects of which 
our Lord had been speaking were the danger of 
scandal, the duty of fraternal correction, and also of 
repeated forgiveness of our brethren. Our Lord had 
said, after the words about scandalizing one of these 
little ones, ‘Take heed to yourselves.’ Whether this 
instruction belongs to the passage which precedes it, 
or to the passage which follows after it, its oppor- 
tuneness cannot be denied. It was no light matter to 
attempt never to be the occasion of scandal. Our 
Lord had said, that it was impossible scandals 
should not come. Not, we know, that it was impossible 
to avoid giving scandal deliberately, but that human 
malice was so great, and the intercourse of society so 
full of perilous occasions, that practically and morally 
speaking scandal was inevitable, notwithstanding 
the very grievous punishment which it would incur 
at the hands of God. Delicta quis intelligit? Ab 
occultis mets munda me Domine, et ab alienis parce servo tuo, 
was the exclamation of holy David. Few things 
could be a greater defence against the danger of giving 
scandal than such an increase of power in the spiri- 
tual vision which is the result of an increase of faith. 
And if there was perpetual and most insidious 
danger of scandal, so also the duties of which our 
Lord had spoken, that of fraternal and charitable 
correction of others, and that of incessant unwearied 
forgiveness of the offences of others, were duties 
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which could not be discharged without a very great 
augmentation of grace. This grace might bring a 
very large increase in the accuracy and keenness of 
spiritual vision, and this involves an increase of 
faith. -These three things, we may well suppose, to 
have been set before the disciples by our Lord as 
subjects of prayer and effort, and the first thing they 
might ask for after such an instruction was naturally 
am increase of faith. 

Our Lord approved of the petition of the Apostles, 
by speaking of the immense power which an increase 
of faith would bring to their souls. ‘And the Lord 
said, If you had faith like a grain of mustard-seed, 
you might say to this mulberry-tree, Be thou rooted 
up, and be thou transplanted into the sea, and it 
would obey you.’ He uses the image with which we 
are so familiar from one of His parables. The image 
contains two points. The grain of mustard-seed is 
very small, and thus it may represent anything that 
is little in bulk or amount, and it has the power of 
growth to a wonderful extent, and thus it may be 
used for anything that has this quality of increase 
and fertile development. It is not likely that our Lord 
would use the image simply in the first sense, though 
He might mean to imply that the Apostles were 
comparatively very much wanting in faith, that their 
faith was as yet so small as hardly to be worth com- 
paring to a grain of mustard-seed. He is more likely 
to have meant that what they were lacking in was 
just this activity, this power of growth in their faith, 
that their faith needed development, exercise, inten- 
sity, the power that a seed possesses of feeding itself 
on everything that touches it, and, by that means, of 
swelling itself to large proportions, and making all 
things around it minister to its nourishment and 
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vigour. And He adds that such a faith would swell in 
them to such a degree of power that they might con- 
fidently attempt to work miracles by it, as indeed the 
working of miracles may seem perfectly natural 
where there is this great faith, in so far as such an 
exercise of power is consistent with the arrange- 
ments of the Providence by which the world is 
governed. For faith rests on the power of God, to 
which it is as easy to cast a tree or a mountain into 
the sea as it is to cause an apple to fall by the law of 
gravitation. And it may seem as strange to the 
angels that Christians do not work more miracles, as 
it may have seemed wonderful to the Apostles that 
when our Lord visited, for the last time, the home of 
His youth at Nazareth, He was only able to work a 
few miracles, because of the unbelief of the people 
of that once favoured city. But in the case of our 
Lord the power was undoubtedly there, though He 
refrained from using it on account of the rule which 
He had set Himself, of not working miracles ordi- 
narily except on the condition of the existence of 
faith in those for whom they were worked, or those 
at whose prayer they were worked. In the other 
case, there is deficiency of faith in those who might 
have the power, when it was convenient in the ordi- 
nance of Providence that it should be exercised, but 
who cannot exercise it because they have it not. 

The other part of the imagery used by our Lord, 
when He says that if the Apostles had faith like a 
grain of mustard-seed they might work miracles, is 
not used by Him elsewhere, and may probably have 
been suggested to Him by the circumstance that a 
mulberry-tree was there before His eyes, as on 
another occasion He speaks of ‘this mountain.’ For 
it does not appear to be suggested by anything 
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similar in those matters which may have been in the 
minds of the Apostles when they made their prayer 
for an increase of faith. These we may suppose to 
have been the spiritual difficulties of the high virtues 
proposed to them as matters of daily practice by the 
teaching to which they had been listening con- 
cerning the avoidance of scandal, or the constant 
forgiveness of injuries. If our Lord had wished to 
signify that a true and energetic faith would enable 
them to overcome the greatest spiritual difficulties in 
carrying out His precepts, it would be in accord- 
ance with His usual familiar and plain manner of 
speaking, taking His images from things before His 
eyes at the moment, to represent the effects of the 
spiritual strength of which He was speaking, under 
some such figure as that actually used, and this may 
be the simplest way of understanding the language. 
He would then mean that if the precepts which He 
had been delivering seemed to them very arduous, 
they were like, so far, to the task of rooting up the 
mulberry-tree before their eyes, and bidding it be 
transplanted into the sea. The self-love and blind- 
ness as to the true interests of their souls which 
might prevent them from walking so carefully in the 
presence of God as never to be in danger of causing 
scandal, or of finding it impossible to forgive over 
and over again the same person, would be in their 
soul like a tree deeply rooted, and with flourishing 
branches, which stood in the way of a man who 
wished to build a house on the spot where it was 
growing, or make a road or a path in the line in 
which it stood. And the faith of which He spoke 
would be powerful in the one case as in the other, 
would enable them to undertake as an easy task 
what seemed at first sight so impossible, and would 
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secure them the execution of their design in the 
spiritual order as well as in the material order. And 
then He goes on, as if proceeding with the same 
subject, or entering on one at least kindred to the 
former, to give another instruction concerning the 
true manner of understanding their position as the 
servants of God. 

‘ But which of you, having a servant ploughing or 
feeding cattle, will say to him, when he is come from 
the field, Immediately go, sit down to meat, and will 
not rather say to him, Make ready my supper, and 
gird thyself, and serve me, whilst I eat and drink, 
and afterwards thou shalt eat and drink? Doth he 
thank that servant for doing the things which he 
commanded him? Ithink not. So you also, when 
you shall have done all these things that are com- 
manded you, say, We are unprofitable servants, we 
have done that which we ought to do.’ 

This last instruction is not at first sight easy of 
explanation. Our Lord seems to urge on us the 
wisdom of keeping always before us the principle 
that we belong to God as His creatures, that we 
have nothing of our own, no rights but what He 
gives us, no independence of Him, no claim on Him 
for anything which we do as if we had made a bar- 
gain with Him, that consequently our service to Him 
is not limited, as of right, to this or that work, or to 
this or that time. When that service has reached a 
certain point, we do not belong to ourselves any 
more than before, and have no more rights as regards 
Him than we had before. A servant who is such by 
virtue of an agreement or bargain, may refuse some 
kind of service as not being within that agreement. 
He may draw back when his stipulated hours are 
passed, and he may claim as:of justice the payments 
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which have been agreed upon, or the rest he requires. 
There is to be nothing of this sort in our own view 
of our relations to God. A man who stands in that 
kind of relation to an employer whom he calls his 
master, has ideas and notions and feelings con- 
cerning him which are in harmony with the facts of 
the situation. It is the character of the master, and 
of the relations between them, which regulates his 
thoughts and his whole conduct. So if we have 
right thoughts and ideas concerning God and our 
relations to Him, we shall be able to act towards 
Him as we ought, and the higher and the more 
intelligent and adequate are our conceptions of Him, 
by so much will our conduct towards Him approach 
the right standard. But when we understand God’s 
character and rights, there will be no more low ideas 
of our duties towards Him. We belong to Him 
absolutely by a right of ownership on His part, and 
of dependence on our own, which has no parallel in 
the relations of creatures one to another. For God 
has created us out of nothing. This gives Him rights 
over us which belong to no earthly parentage, which 
can be but an imperfect shadow of His Fatherhood. 
He preserves and supports our being by Himself, — 
and by His creatures, in a degree which makes us 
far more His than our own. Every moment of our 
lives we incur to Him the obligation of a fresh 
creation, or gift of being. Then He has made us 
His at the cost of the whole great work of the Incar- 
nation and Redemption, a work on the fruits of 
which we live every hour as much as, in our bodily 
existence, we are perpetually living on the results 
and issues of creation, 

This ownership of His over us is personal and 
most intimate, not general and remote, and when 
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we come to think or speak of doing Him service or 
duty, we have nothing to give Him or nothing to use 
or sacrifice in His service which is not His own. We 
might cease our service of Him, as the labourer 
ceases when the allotted task of the day is over, if at 
any hour or moment we could cease from receiving 
from Him by a fresh gift, all that we are and all that 
we can do and all that we have. But even then we 
should be wanting in the duty of gratitude. If at 
any moment we could cease to belong to Him, that 
might seem a most precious moment to us, because 
we could then give Him something which was our 
own to give, a service which was not due of right, 
and therefore a service in which our free love could 
be shown. 

Our Lord does not insist on this recognition of 
His rights and of our duties, for His own sake, but 
for ours. The consciousness of our unworthiness as 
servants means the consciousness of our inability 
ever to do more than pay our natural debt to Him, 
ever to make Him in return our debtor, except in 
the sense and in the manner in which it pleases Him 
that so it should be. This implies a continual quiet 
straining of the soul to give Him what is due to 
Him, at one moment after another, in one action 
and one kind of service after another, as the hours 
pass on, and as our opportunities of action occur. 
It is a thought that breeds love, recollection, con- 
centration, a living in His sight, and a pure intention 
in all things, and thus it is a thought which endows 
our souls with immense force, feeble as they are by 
nature, with a great power of perseverance, incon- 
stant and fickle as we are by nature, and makes our 
actions and interior aspirations of marvellous merit, 
worthless as they are supernaturally of themselves. 

Gyit 
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Thus this counsel of our Lord comes in most beauti- 
fully after the other high counsels of which He has 
been speaking, and blessed indeed are they who 
have the grace and the courage to act upon them. 
And, when our Lord has thus taught us the principle 
of serving God for His own sake, and not with any 
calculated service, He has made us capable of render- 
ing Him a service, which, by His will and in union 
with His service to His Father, is meritorious in 
the highest degree, and has corresponding to it 
the highest rewards in the new Kingdom, which He 
will especially delight to bestow. Thus the very 
warning against dealing in a mercenary manner with 
God is made the means of securing to us that great 
reward of which St. Paul speaks when he says, 
‘There is laid up for me a crown of justice, which 
the Lord, the just Judge, will render to me at that 
day, and not to me only, but to them also that love 
His coming.’ 

The minds and hearts of the Apostles may have 
been enlightened and moved with a marvellous illu- 
mination and fervour by the instructions thus con- 
veyed to them as to the great care with which they 
were to guard themselves against all occasions of 
giving scandal, and to practice themselves in the 
tenderest and most diligent charity in regard to any 
act of others that might provoke in them a hard 
judgment or an unforgiving thought. Such dis- 
courses as those which are here so shortly related 
by St. Luke, when enforced by the power which 
always accompanied our Lord’s words, and the 
sweetness with which even His most severe warn- 
ings to them were clothed, must have fallen on their 
ears and sunk into their hearts in a way of which we 
can form but slight conceptions. Happily, the grace 
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which accompanied our Lord’s words is not wanting 
to them now, when they are read in the pages of 
His chosen historians instead of uttered by His own 
sacred lips. The prayer to Him to increase their 
faith seems to have broken forth almost spontane- 
ously as they listened to these counsels. He told 
them that it was indeed greater faith that was 
wanted, ever more and more so, as His teaching 
became more penetrating in its effects on their 
hearts, piercing, as St. Paul says, like a two-edged 
sword, searching their consciences and raising the 
eyes of the soul to higher and more exquisite views 
of perfection. The teaching of the last sentences on 
which we have been commenting, when deeply pon- 
dered, seems to involve that ever increasing estima- 
tion of the sovereign rights of God which is discernible 
in the saints, their perception of His entire property 
in them, their utter dependence on Him, that deep 
humility which consists not so much in the con- 
sciousness of guilt or unfaithfulness as in the clear 
knowledge of what any creature, most highly gifted 
though it be, is in His presence, and what He is to 
the noblest of ‘His creatures. Our Lord’s words, in 
this passage, do not dwell so much on the knowledge 
of God as on the self-knowledge in relation to Him, 
which accompanies it in the saints, and which makes 
it possible for Him to trust them with the highest 
gifts without danger to their humility, and to set 
them to achieve the most extraordinary labours 
without the fear of wearying them, because, as 
St. Paul says, they do not count the things that are 
behind, but are ever pressing on to those that are 
before. And thus, perhaps, the reason why St. Luke 
was guided to subjoin the anecdote of the ten lepers 
may be found in the fitness with which the great 
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doctrine of perpetual and indefatigable thanksgiving 
links itself on to those other teachings of which we 
have just heard. 

‘And it came to pass, as He was going to Jeru- 
salem, He passed through the midst of Samaria and 
Galilee,’ that is, as it seems, along the border tract 
between the two, for the sufferers whom He relieved 
by the miracle of which we are to hear were mainly 
Galileans, which would hardly have been the case if 
the incident had occurred in the course of a direct 
journey across the Samaritan country from north to 
south. ‘And as He entered into a certain town, 
there met Him ten men that were lepers, who stood 
afar off, and lifted up their voices, saying, Jesus, 
Master, have mercy upon us! Whom when He 
saw, He said, Go show yourselves to the priests. 
And it came to pass, as they went, they were made 
clean.’ There can be no doubt that our Lord healed 
multitudes of lepers, as He healed multitudes of sick 
and afflicted persons of every kind. It is therefore 
likely that when any particular case is mentioned, 
there may have been some special reason why it 
should be recorded. In the case of the leper whose 
cure took place in Galilee, early in the history, as we 
find in all the three first Gospels, there may have 
been some such reason, either because that was the 
first occasion on which a leper was cured by our 
Lord, or because our Lord touched him, which no 
ordinary teacher would have done, or because he 
was a man of some importance and notoriety, or 
because the miracle made a great sensation, and 
thus forced our Lord to retire for the time ‘into 
desert places,’ instead of remaining in ‘the city.’ 
As St. Luke has related that miracle in its place, it 
would not be necessary, according to the rules which 
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he usually observes in such cases, that he should 
relate the case now before us merely that he might 
give an instance of this kind of miracle in our Lord’s 
preaching. Thus it may be thought that this cure 
of the ten lepers is recorded for a particular purpose, 
and we may find that purpose in the beautiful lesson 
which is conveyed in our Lord’s words about the 
one leper who came back to thank Him when he 
found himself made whole. 

‘ And one of them, when he saw that he was made 
clean, went back, with a loud voice glorifying God. 
And he fell on his face before His feet, giving thanks, 
and this was a Samaritan.’ As the lepers in general 
were banished from society and obliged to keep 
together, these men may have collected into one 
separate band from various villages in the same 
neighbourhood. The rule was not, it seems, univer- 
sally enforced, and the leper whom our Lord healed 
in Galilee seems to have been living in seclusion in 
the town. In countries where lepers are found in 
our times, they are kept in rooms by themselves, 
without further banishment from their families. The 
whole of the band of ten must have had faith, as all 
made the same prayer, and all equally obeyed the 
injunction of our Lord to go to the priests. In 
consequence of their faith and obedience, all were 
cleansed as they went, but one alone had the blessed 
instinct of giving thanks to our Lord at once. The 
others may have been grateful, but their first thought 
was to have their cleansing tested and certified by 
the priest, and they cared more for the benefit which 
they had received than for the mercifulness of the 
giver or for His honour. Our Lord certainly seems 
to have been displeased with their want of thanks- 
giving, for He spoke of it to the Aposiles. 
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‘And Jesus answering said, Were not ten cleansed 
and where are the nine? There is no one found to 
give glory to God but this stranger. And He said to 
him, Arise, go thy way, thy faith hath made thee 
whole.’ Want of thanksgiving is unfortunately a 
characteristic fault in numberless Christians, who 
have faith enough to pray and have recourse to God 
even with fervour, in the time of need, but when the 
boon has been obtained, they forget altogether to 
make a thanksgiving for it. When they think of it, 
they are grateful, but they do not understand that a 
favour thus obtained requires an acknowledgment, 
and that the omission of thanksgiving may shut the 
door against further mercies, while, on the other 
hand, a joyous and grateful act of thanksgiving is a 
certain means to bring down greater favours on him 
who makes it. Even among persons of the world, 
when any one has failed to acknowledge gratefully a 
gift or an act of kindness, he feels precluded from 
renewing his request in any future need. Not to 
return thanks for a gift is churlish and mean in the 
extreme. There is hardly any temper so constantly 
recommended in the New Testament as this of 
joyous thankfulness. It is a characteristic of the 
saints, who find something to be thankful for even 
in crosses and afflictions, and who are careful to 
thank God for the ordinary boons which come to us 
in the course of nature, and which other people take 
as their right. And, on the other hand, St. Paul, in 
his famous description of the heathen world at the 
opening of his Epistle to the Romans, seems plainly 
to tell us that a great reason why that world was 
abandoned by God to a reprobate mind and engulfed 
in the deadly miseries, intellectual darkness, moral 
degradation, and social corruption and cruelty which 
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are there sketched, was that it was so ungrateful to 
God for the benefits by which it was surrounded. 

It has been thought by some that as this Samaritan 
might not have been received by the Jewish priests, 
he came back to our Lord on that account also, as if 
He Who could cure him by a word could also supply 
the legal ratification of the cure. But there is no 
trace of this in the narrative. He came back because 
his natural instinct of gratitude moved him to make 
his thanksgiving publicly and at once, before His 
deliverer had passed on from the spot where the 
miracle had been wrought. This act of worship 
might have been paid to one whom he believed to be 
a prophet, and we are not certain that he understood 
our Lord to be God. In any case, He had done for 
him what could only be an exercise of Divine power. 
No doubt he gained greatly in faith and spiritual 
gifts by his act of thanksgiving, as the other nine 
must have lost in like manner. They missed the 
grace which our Lord’s blessing, and even a word 
from Him, always gave. They missed the com- 
mendation and confirmation of their faith, and the 
spiritual enlightenment and strength which fell to 
the share of their former companion. ‘ Arise, go thy 
way, for thy faith hath made thee whole.’ 


CHAPTER if. 
The Feast of the Dedication. 


St.John x. 22—42; Story of the Gospels, § 119. 


WE must now, for a time, leave the Gospel of 
St. Luke, which has been our chief study in the 
several chapters of the last volume, for the sake of 
considering an important portion of the Gospel of 
St. John, of which it is not rash to conjecture that 
the last Evangelist means it, among other things, as 
a supplement to the history where the former writers 
on our Lord’s Life had, for certain good reasons, left 
a blank. The portion of the fourth Gospel of which 
we speak is that which immediately succeeds, in that 
narrative, the account given of the visit of our Lord 
to Jerusalem at the great feast of Tabernacles. This 
account was in itself an addition of transcendent 
importance made to the history by St.John. It is 
probable that both St. Matthew and St. Peter, who 
guided the pen of St. Mark, were present with our 
Lord on that occasion, and yet it is equally certain 
that neither St. Matthew nor St. Mark makes the 
slightest allusion to it. The simple reason, as it 
seems, for their silence, is that all through their 
Gospels they make no mention of anything that 
passed at Jerusalem in the Ministry of our Lord 
until they come to the time of the Passion. It was 
probably not St. Matthew’s purpose to bring out, for 
the Christians of the Church of Jerusalem, incidents 
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in which some of them may have taken part, even 
against our Lord. But if St. Matthew omitted the 
whole Judzan Ministry, as well as what passed in 
Jerusalem itself, it would not be likely that St. Mark, 
who adapted the substance of the former Gospel to 
the use of the Christians at Rome, would go beyond 
the limits which the first Evangelist had set to 
himself. 

The Divine Author of the Gospels, Who guided the 
minds and the pens of all the sacred writers, would 
have a purpose of His own both in what He chose 
each to record and in what He decided that each 
should omit. In the case before us, it was in the 
mind of that Blessed Spirit, if we may so speak, 
that St. Luke should follow on St. Matthew and on 
St. Mark, and should fill up the immense blank 
which had been left by both as to the history of the 
Incarnation itself, and, later on in his Gospel, should 
fill up many other details which were wanting as 
to the history of the last year of our Lord’s Ministry, 
especially in the towns and villages of the southern 
province of Judza. It was also ordered that St. Luke 
should avoid mention of Jerusalem and of incidents 
which took place there, almost as faithfully as 
St. Matthew and St. Mark. The completion of the 
Gospel history, as far as it was to be completed, was 
reserved for St. John, whose Gospel from beginning 
to end is supplementary, and who gives us especially 
the long withheld narrative of our Lord’s doings at 
Jerusalem and in the Temple itself, before Palm 
Sunday, at which point the narratives of the other 
three were ready to take up the story. As has been 
‘said, the last words of St. John on which we have 
thad to comment related to our Lord’s discourses 
‘with the priests in the Temple at the feast of 
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Tabernacles. He passes, in what is to us his tenth 
chapter, to the next visit paid by our Lord to 
Jerusalem, at the feast of the Dedication in the 
winter. He gives no sign at all that he is thus leaping 
over a considerable space of time which had been 
full of various incidents and teachings. It is his 
manner thus to ignore what he does not mention, 
and, indeed, the manner of all the Evangelists as to 
this is much the same. 

The portion of St. John’s Gospel on the considera- 
tion of which we now enter has been said to be very 
important, inasmuch as, although it does not relate 
any long discourse of our Lord, such as that con- 
tained in the sixth chapter on the doctrine of the 
Blessed Sacrament, or as the long conversation and 
the discourse which followed on the institution itself 
of the Blessed Sacrament, it sheds an immense light 
on the history of the events which led immediately 
to the Passion itself. St. John begins by mentioning 
what passed at the feast of the Dedication, when, in 
consequence of some words of our Lord about His 
unity in substance with the Father, the ‘ Jews,’ that 
is, of Jerusalem, attempted to stone Him as a blas- 
phemer. We shall see, when we come to consider 
the additions which St. John has made to the history 
of the Passion itself, that it is he who has recorded 
that charge which the Chief Priests kept back from 
Pilate till the very last, when they said, ‘We have a 
law, and by our law He ought to die, because He 
made Himself the Son of God.’ These words are a 
distinct echo of the words used to our Lord Himself 
on the occasion before us, and they show us that the 
attempt to stone Him at the feast of the Dedication 
was not a passing ebullition of passion, but that 
the feeling remained in the hearts and minds of the 
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priests at least from that moment. This incident, 
therefore, is of great importance. It led immediately 
to our Lord’s retirement to a comparative distance, 
from which, however, He after a time, longer or 
shorter as it may have been, let Himself be recalled 
to the immediate neighbourhood of the capital by 
the message of Martha and Mary about the illness of 
Lazarus. The remainder of the contents of this 
portion of St. John’s Gospel is occupied with the 
miracle of the raising of Lazarus, and with the 
assembly of the Chief Priests which ensued. In this 
it was determined, according to the counsel and 
prophecy of Caiphas, that our Lord must be put to 
death. This section of the fourth Gospel, therefore, 
has an importance and also a unity of its own. 

‘And it was the feast of the Dedication at Jeru- 
salem, and it was winter.’ St. John seems to wish 
us to understand that it was that feast of the Dedica-. 
tion which was kept in winter, that is, in the month 
of December, about three months after the feast of 
Tabernacles, of which he had last been speaking. 
For there were as many as three days commemo- 
rated, as we should say, in the Jewish calendar as 
anniversaries of Dedications of the Temple. These 
were the Dedication by Solomon, the Dedication by 
Zorobabel after the return from Babylon, and that 
mentioned in the First Book of Machabees,! after the 
profanation of the sanctuary by Antiochus Epiphanes, 
This was kept with great solemnity and rejoicing, 
and it must probably have been at this that our Lord 
was now present. Our Lord seems to have been 
for some time before this approaching Jerusalem, 
whether the scene of His preaching was in Judea 
itself, or in Perea, and He may have taken the 

1 x Mach. iv. 52. 
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opportunity of this last feast which was to pass 
before the Passion to make one more visit to the 
Holy City. His journey through the towns and 
villages, of which St. Luke has spoken some few 
chapters before this point, does not seem to have 
been a journey and nothing more, as was the case 
when He went up from Galilee to Jerusalem for 
the great feasts. It was rather a circuit round the 
country, which brought Him in due time to the 
neighbourhood of the capital. The feast of the Dedi- 
cation, it need hardly be said, was not one of the 
great feasts of the Jewish year, although it seems to 
have been celebrated with considerable splendour. 
It commemorated the last great victory by means of 
which the sanctuary had been rescued from dese- 
cration and pollution, an event, therefore, which 
lived on in the grateful hearts of the people. 

‘And Jesus walked in the Temple, in Solomon’s 
Porch.’ St. John notes accurately circumstances 
which might seem to inattentive readers insignificant. 
Our Lord was not formally teaching, as He had 
taught in the Temple during the feast of Tabernacles. 
In that case He would have sat or stood in one spot. 
He appears to have walked up and down with His 
disciples around Him. The part of the Temple 
buildings which is here and elsewhere called the 
Porch of Solomon, had its name from the fact that 
one of its walls was considered to be a part of the 
ancient Temple. It was not a part of the Temple 
in which the sacrifices were offered, or in which the 
Divine praises were sung. It was open to all. Some 
writers even think that it was a part of the large 
subterraneous area of buildings which still exist, and 
that it may have been called a portico because it 
was thus roofed over, like our cloisters or crypts. 
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Thus it was a part of the Temple, and yet such a 
part as might afterwards be ordinarily frequented by 
the Apostles and their disciples, as we read in the 
Acts, and the mention of the season suggests that it 
may have been customary to use it as our Lord did, 
when the weather was more severe than usual. 

‘The Jews therefore came round about Him, and said 
to Him, How long dost Thou hold our souls in sus- 
pense? If Thou be the Christ, tell us plainly.’ The 
question was ignorant and implied many falsehoods, if 
it was not deliberately insidious. In the first place it 
was not true, as our Lord’s reply shows us, that He 
had not told them plainly enough Who He was. He 
had not uttered the words, ‘I am the Christ,’ and 
these words it was not His will to utter until He 
stood before the Sanhedrin and answered the solemn 
adjuration of Caiphas in the name of God. For He 
knew that when those words were uttered by Him, 
His enemies would instantly cry out that He had 
blasphemed, and was guilty of death. But He had 
over and over again spoken as the Christ only could 
speak. He had continually declared that He was 
sent by the Father for the redemption of the world. 
He had spoken of His relation to the Father in a 
way which could only mean that He was of one 
substance with Him, and, besides His own words, 
He had spoken to them by His acts, a series of most 
marvellous miracles, which sufficiently attested that 
He held Divine power, while the manner in which 
these miracles were worked showed that that power 
was inherent in Him, and not delegated to Him as 
might have been the case with a prophet. 

But, in truth, the question was not put in good 
faith, but insidiously. They were now again endea- 
vouring to entangle Him in His speech, to catch 
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some word from His lips which might give them the 
occasion of accusing Him to the Governor as claim- 
ing kingly power. St. Luke tells us, in his history 
of the Passion, that when they asked Him this 
question as to His being the Christ, on the morning 
of Good Friday, He replied, before answering the 
direct question, ‘If I shall tell you, you will not 
believe Me, and if I shall also ask you,’ that is, put 
questions to you from the Scripture to lead you to 
faith, ‘you will not answer Me, nor let Me go.’ 
This was their state of mind on this occasion also. 
They had determined not to believe. They only 
wished to get from Him some words which might 
compromise Him. Thus they had no right to any 
more explicit declaration than what they had already 
received. They had been taught abundantly, and 
had shut their ears to His teaching concerning 
Himself. And to give them what they now asked 
for would have been to cooperate knowingly with 
their malice, to cut short the brief time which yet 
remained during which some of them might still be 
converted. He had work to do among the people 
which required some little space, for He had not yet 
laid down those great principles which we call the 
Counsels of Perfection, and there were other heads 
of His commission to which He had not yet given 
their full time. And so in mercy to them, as well as 
for other reasons, He did not now utter the precise 
words which would have enabled them to compass 
His death, although, as they appear to have seen, 
what He did say was tantamount to the avowal 
which they desired to hear. 

‘Jesus answered them, I speak,’ or have spoken, 
‘to you, and you believe not. The works that I do 

2 St. Luke xxii. 67. 
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in the name of My Father, they give testimony unto 
Me.’ ‘This has already been explained more than 
once. He went on teaching, speaking as no man 
ever spoke before Him, and working a crowd of 
miracles, each one of which was a manifestation of 
Divine power, and a proof that God was with Him 
confirming His teaching. Our Lord does not reason 
with them any further, but now again His Heart 
breaks forth, and His words flow lovingly, at the 
thought of the sheep whom He had been gathering 
into the fold. He had been preaching with intense 
earnestness and indefatigable zeal, and His reward 
had been that numbers of souls had listened to Him 
and come into the kingdom of salvation. ‘You do 
not believe, because you are not of My sheep.’ The 
proof of their perversity was, that the simple multi- 
tudes understood what they, the learned and sacer- 
dotal class, could not see. ‘My sheep hear My 
voice, and I know them, and they follow Me, and I 
give them life everlasting, and they shall not perish 
for ever, and no man shall pluck them out of My 
hand.’ 

These loving words rise, as it seems, higher and 
higher in successive stages, which remind us of the 
glowing passage in St. Paul where he is speaking of 
a kindred subject. ‘Whom He foreknew, them He 
also predestinated to be made conformable unto the 
image of His Son, that He might be the first-born 
among many brethren. And whom He predestinated, 
them He also called, and whom He called, them He 
also justified, and whom He justified, them He also 
glorified.’3 The Apostle, however, is speaking of 
God’s action alone, and so he leaves untouched what 
our Lord tells us of the sheep hearing His voice and 


3 Rom, viii, 29, 30. 
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following Him. There is in our Lord’s words some- 
thing on each side in the several stages. The sheep 
hear His voice, and in return for that, He knows 
them as His own. But before the hearing of the 
sheep, there must have been the call of the shepherd, 
and this is mentioned in the words of St. Paul. Our 
Lord knows them, and then they follow Him, and 
then He gives them eternal life, which corresponds 
in right to the justification, and indeed to the glori- 
fication, of which the Apostle speaks. And the 
glorification includes that final crown of security in 
Heaven which is contained under the words, ‘ They 
shall not perish for ever,’ which is the lot of the 
wicked, ‘and no man shall pluck them out of His 
hand.’ These words do not exclude the truth that 
those whom our Lord calls to be His sheep may not 
hear His voice, or may not follow His teaching and 
example, and so forfeit the eternal life which He is 
ready to give them, and perish for ever. But no one 
but themselves can hinder all this gracious process 
of which He speaks, as indeed these Jewish teachers 
were using all their authority and influence to hinder 
His acceptance by the people, and their consequent 
salvation. And these poor Scribes and Pharisees 
were but the tools in the hand of the inveterate and 
far more powerful enemy of God and man. But 
not even Satan, with all his wiles and all his power, 
can withstand the power of grace which the faithful 
sheep of our Lord receive to enable them to over- 
come. Our Lord tells them, then, that all their 
persecutions and menaces will be of no avail against 
the true members of His flock. 

‘That which My Father hath given Me is greater 
than all, and no one can snatch them out of the hand 
of My Father.’ This verse, as is well known, is read 
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differently in the Greek and in the Latin copies. In 
the Greek copies, and so in the Greek Fathers, the 
sentence is quite simple. ‘My Father, Who has 
given them to Me, is greater than all.’ According 
to the Latin copies, it is,‘ That which the Father 
hath given to Me is greater than all.’ We must 
understand that the gift which the Father has made 
to our Lord, that is, to the Sacred Humanity, is the 
Godhead, which belongs to the Second Person of the 
Adorable Trinity, Who has become Man, and so is 
the gift of the Father to the Manhood which He has 
united to the Son. Thus the gift, meaning the Divine 
Substance and Nature, which is greater than all, and 
which is infinite in power and in all perfections, 
cannot be overcome by any who would take away 
the sheep from their Shepherd. The Power of the 
Father and of the Son is one and identical, and these 
words, which are given as the reason why no one can 
take the sheep out of our Lord’s hands, base that 
impossibility on the unity of the Divine Power. No 
one can take them out of the hands of our Lord, 
because in Him dwells the Divine Power, which is 
one in the Father and in the Son, and thus to say 
that no one can take the sheep out of the hands of 
our Lord is the same thing as to say that no one 
can take them out of the hands of the Father. And 
then our Lord finally closes the argument by the 
statement that He has received from the Father, not 
simply a delegated power, but the Godhead itself, in 
which the power is inherent, for He is one in sub- 
stance with His Father. ‘I and the Father are 
Ones 

That our Lord here meant distinctly to claim this 
unity of substance with His Father is evident from 
the fact that the Jews so understood His words, and 

DUT 
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that He made no protest against their interpretation. 
The Jews so understood His words, for St. John tells 
us immediately: ‘The Jews then took up stones to 
stone Him.’ Our Lord calmly asked them why they 
did so? ‘Jesus answered them, Many good works I 
have showed you from My Father. For which of 
these works do you stone Me? The Jews answered 
Him, For a good work we stone Thee not, but for 
blasphemy, and because that Thou, being a man, 
makest Thyself God.’ Our Lord’s answer follows: 
‘Jesus answered them, Is it not written in your Law, 
I said, ye are gods? If He called them gods to 
whom the word of God was spoken, and the Scripture 
cannot be broken, do you say of Him Whom the 
Father hath sanctified and sent into the world, Thou 
blasphemest, because I said I am the Son of God ? 
If I do not the works of My Father, believe Me not. 
But, if I do, though you will not believe Me, believe 
the works, that you may know and believe that the 
Father is in Me, and I in the Father.’ 

This answer of our Lord must not be understood 
as if He excused Himself from the charge of calling 
Himself God or the Son of God, on the ground that 
in the Sacred Scripture, which He here means by 
the Law, the judges and prophets of the people, or 
the people themselves in covenant with God, are 
spoken of as gods. The Jews were to be corrected 
and confuted on two points, and by two arguments. 
In the first place, their charge against our Lord was 
technically unjust. For it is not always the case 
that a person who is spoken of as a god, by himself 
or by others, necessarily claims, or has claimed for 
him, the Divine Substance and Essence itself, so as 
to justify a charge of blasphemy. For the word god 
is used in Scripture for the delegates and represen- 
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tatives of God, or even for all those to whom, as He 
says, ‘the word of God was spoken,’ that is, to 
whom any Divine revelation was made in any way. 
This our Lord proves by the quotation which He 
adduces from the Psalms. Those to whom He was 
speaking, therefore, were captious and unfair in the 
highest degree, because they caught at His words 
without having sufficient certainty as to the sense in 
which He used them. They should not have made 
the charge of blasphemy, and acted as if that charge 
were true, without examining as to the sense in 
which His words were to be taken. The Scripture 
would show them that if His words justified the 
charge, they might also not justify it. Moses was 
called in Scripture a ‘god’ to Pharao,4 and in the 
Psalm which our Lord quotes, the word God is used 
in the same sentence of God Himself and of those 
whom He judges, that is, the angels or men set in au- 
thority. ‘God hath stood in the congregation of gods, 
and in the midst He judgeth gods.’5 And in the verse 
which He directly cites it is said, ‘I have said, ye 
are gods, and all of you the sons of the Most High, 
but, like men, you shall die, and fall like one of the 
princes.’ This was a sufficient answer on the simple 
words themselves, for it showed that a man might 
use the word god of himself or others if he did no 
more to explain his meaning and to support it by 
evidence, without incurring of necessity the guilt of 
blasphemy, unless the Scripture itself was blasphe- 
mous. 

But there was also another great error into which 
these Jews had fallen. For they had not only judged 
Him to be guilty of blasphemy on insufficient 
grounds, but they had failed to see that when He 
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said of Himself, after so many proofs of His Divine 
Mission, that He was the Son of God, His words 
were to be believed and accepted as true, and not 
as blasphemous. He says the Scripture cannot be 
broken, that what it says must be true in the sense 
in which it says it. That is, there was a true sense 
in which men might become ‘ partakers of the Divine 
Nature,’ by means of the Incarnation, as the Apostle 
says. The Divine Filiation might be imparted to 
them through Him Who alone is by nature the Son 
of God, as St. John says that He hath given power 
and authority to those who received Him to be made 
the sons of God, a power the promise of which 
extended to all who received Him by faith, even 
before the Incarnation was carried out. For in the 
fulness of their meaning the words refer to the state 
of men under the Gospel. But, that that state of 
things might come about, it was in the order of 
God’s decrees that the Son of God should become 
Incarnate, that He Who had received all sanctity 
from the Father by His Eternal Generation, which 
is a kind of sanctification, should take flesh and 
become Man, by which act of mercy His Sacred 
Humanity should also be sanctified by the sanctity 
of His Divine Person, and, still further, be made 
the organ and channel and principle of sanctification 
for men. 

The Scriptural passage which He had quoted con- 
tained the promise and the prophecy of this. Here 
then were these Priests and Scribes, with the decla- 
ration of God in their hands that the Godhead was 
thus and in this sense, and by means of the Incar- 
nation, to be communicated to men, objecting against 
the Incarnate Son Himself that He was a blasphemer, 
in language which He used concerning the very root 
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and principle of that blessing of which the Scripture 
spoke and by which its language was to be explained. 
‘If He called them gods unto whom the word of 
God was spoken,. . . do you say of Him Whom the 
Father hath sanctified and sent into the world, Thou 
blasphemest, because I said I am the Son of God?’ 
There is much reason for thinking that when our 
Lord quoted a passage of Scripture to His enemies, 
as is here the case, He meant to direct their minds, 
not simply to the words which He cited, but also to 
the whole context from which they are taken. And 
He may be thought to have done so here, and to 
have directed the minds of these Scribes and Priests 
to the great doctrine which explains and lights up 
the words of the Psalm. 

‘If I do not the works of My Father, believe Me 
not. But if I do, though you will not believe Me, 
believe the works, that you may know that My 
Father is in Me, and I in the Father.’ Thus our 
Lord constantly, as we know, pointed to His miracles 
as the evidence that what He said of Himself was 
true, it being impossible, from the nature of God, 
Who is Truth, that He could exert the power which 
belonged to Him alone for the confirmation of a lie. 
When He says, ‘ Believe Me not,’ He does not imply 
that His own assertion was not necessarily true, but 
that it was the arrangement of God that His state- 
ments to those to whom He was sent should be 
accredited by His miracles, the work of His Father. 
Therefore, putting aside His own authority, they 
were bound to believe what He said on account of 
His works. This is the doctrine of such passages as 
that in the discourse after the Last Supper, where 
He says, ‘If I had not done among them the works 
that no other man hath done, they would not have 
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sin, but now they have both seen and hated both Me 
and My Father.’ The statement that the Father 
is in Him, and He in the Father, is the same in 
meaning as what He had just said, that ‘He and the 
Father are one.’ On account of the Unity of the 
Divine Substance, the Persons of the Ever Blessed 
Trinity are said to be in One Another. 

The priests were only confirmed in their malice 
by these gracious words. ‘They sought therefore to 
take Him, but He escaped out of their hands,’ as He 
had out of the hands of the people of Nazareth at 
the Mount of Precipitation. Whether He became 
invisible, or blinded their eyes, or transported Him- 
self marvellously to a distance, it would have been 
the same. They had no power to seize Him until 
the appointed time came, and then they could only 
seize Him by His own consent, as He showed in the 
Garden, when they fell to the ground when He said, 
‘Iam He!’ But in order that their fury and madness 
might have an opportunity of cooling down, He 
withdrew from the city, in which He had not meant 
to stay long. ‘And He went again beyond the 
Jordan, into that place where John was baptizing 
first, and there He abode. And many resorted to 
Him, and they said, John indeed did no sign, but all 
things whatsoever John said of this Man were true. 
And many believed in Him.’ Thus we see that it 
was commonly known that our Lord was the Person 
of Whom John had spoken as coming after himself, 
and that he had pointed Him out as the Lamb of 
God. Three years had passed, but the words of 
the great Preacher of penance were still living and 
powerful in the minds of the people. We see also 
that our Lord’s character was well known as corres- 

6 St. John xv. 24. 
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ponding to the description which St. John had given 
of Him, and that His miraculous works were well 
before the eyes of the world as evidences of His 
Mission, which had been lacking in the case of 
St. John. 

Thus we see how the loving Providence of God 
now dealt with our Lord as He often deals with His 
servants who are rejected in the places in which they 
attempt to preach, or driven away by those whom 
they endeavour to bring into the fold, and forced 
into exile by persecution. In such cases Providence 
sends men to them when they cannot seek them 
out without danger, and are forced to exile and 
retirement. The great consolation of such persons 
is in their likeness to our Lord under proscription or 
persecution, from whatever quarter it may come. 
And this resemblance to Him is often accompanied 
by the further grace that people are drawn to them 
all the more because they are under persecution. 
These men who now came to our Lord were wit- 
nesses against the Priests and Pharisees who had. 
driven Him away. They bore witness to the natural 
and lawful effect of His miracles in gaining for Him 
belief, and they were witnesses also to the power 
which accompanied the declarations which St. John 
had made concerning Him, declarations which had 
fallen in vain on the ears of the ecclesiastical autho- 
rities. 


CHAPTER 


The Raising of Lazarus. 
St. John xi, 1-54; Story of the Gospels, §§ 120, 121. 


St. Joun has told us the reason why our Lord, after 
His visit to Jerusalem for the feast of the Dedication, 
found it well to retire awhile from the persecution of 
the Chief Priests, who had determined to stone Him 
on the charge of blasphemy, for calling Himself the 
Son of God. The place of our Lord’s retirement is 
mentioned as the spot or neighbourhood beyond the 
Jordan where St. John had first baptized. It was, 
therefore, we may well conclude, not entirely in the 
desert, strictly so called. Indeed, as we know, the 
term desert was used for tracts of country devoted 
to pasture and the like, in which there were large 
villages, though their population was probably more 
sparse than in other districts. St.John would not 
have fixed the scene of his preaching in any inacces- 
sible place, although he chose, for obvious reasons, a 
part of the country comparatively removed from the 
large towns or cities. The choice now made by our 
Lord of the same spot for a short sojourn was pro- 
bably guided by the fact that it was beyond the 
Jordan, and so outside the immediate jurisdiction of 
the Jewish authorities of Jerusalem, and at the same 
time not far from the city itself and the neighbouring 
country. It was thus a perfectly safe spot for one 
who was under the ban of the Chief Priests, and it 
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was, at the same time, conveniently placed for 
persons who might wish to have recourse to Him. 
As a matter of fact, we are told by St. John that 
many resorted to Him. He also mentions that they 
referred to the teaching concerning Him of St. John 
Baptist, as if the recollections of that teaching were 
rife among the inhabitants of this outlying district. 
This makes it easy to think that our Lord chose this 
spot for this reason also, that it had been hallowed 
by the ministry of the Precursor, and was therefore 
well prepared for His own short residence. It is 
added that He abode there with His disciples, not 
apparently that He did not continue His ordinary 
preaching and teaching, but that He withdrew His 
disciples also from the danger of the persecution. 
For they may have been occupied occasionally, 
during this last period of our Lord’s Ministry, in 
teaching apart from Himself, as was the case, at all 
events, at the beginning of the Judzan teaching with 
the seventy disciples. 

This shows us that we must not think of our Lord 
as ceasing from activity on account of the persecu- - 
tions of His enemies at Jerusalem any more than out 
of fear of Herod. He could brave them as He braved 
him. If He retired it was for their sake, and because 
His time was not fulfilled, and because it was in the 
Providential disposition of His Father that they 
' should yet have a space of time allowed them during 
which their animosity was not to be provoked by 
His presence in their midst. He could always find 
places in which to preach, and He could always 
draw people to Him when He did not present 
Himself at their doors. So the Incarnate Son, sent 
into the world for its salvation, seemed for awhile 
to flee before His enemies, awaiting in tranquillity 
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the time when He was again finally to confront 
them, and allow them to wreak on Him all their 
malice, according to that which had been determined 
by the most wise counsel of God. 

It was now a part of that Divine counsel that 
these enemies of our Lord should have one more and 
most startling evidence afforded them of the truth of 
His Mission, and that this should be brought about 
ina manner perfectly unexpected, in consequence 
of a. domestic calamity happening to a family well 
known in Jerusalem, even among the highest circles 
of the priesthood. St.John tells us the history in 
his own simple and heavenly way. ‘Now there was 
a certain man sick, named Lazarus, of Bethania, the 
town of Mary and her sister Martha. And Mary ‘ was 
she that anointed’ or had anointed ‘the Lord with 
ointment and wiped His feet with her hair, whose 
brother Lazarus was sick.’ We need not here go 
into the question about the identity of this sister of 
Lazarus and of Martha with St. Mary Magdalene, 
an identity which is asserted by the best traditions 
of the Church, and which is here asserted in so many 
words, if we take it for granted that the woman 
mentioned by St. Luke as having anointed our Lord 
is referred to by St. John.t The Evangelist must 
have had some special intention in inserting the 
words which have just been quoted in this place, and 
it is not easy to imagine such an intention other 
than that of identifying the person of whom he is 
speaking. ‘His sisters therefore sent to Him,’ that 
is, the sisters of Lazarus sent to our Lord, ‘saying, 

1 St. John must refer either to St. Luke’s Gospel, or to his own sub- 
sequent description of the Supper at Bethany. But this would be 
entirely superfluous, as he there names St. Mary Magdalene. But it 


would not. be superfluous to refer to St. Luke's account, where she is 
not named. See St. Luke vii. 36—5so. 
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Lord, behold, he whom Thou lovest is sick. And 
Jesus hearing it said to them, This sickness is not 
unto death, but for the glory of God, that the Son of 
God may be glorified thereby. Now Jesus loved 
Martha and her sister Mary, and Lazarus. When 
He had heard therefore that he was sick, He still 
remained in the same place two days.’ 

The Catholic writers dwell much on the loving 
and beautiful manner in which these sister saints 
make their petition to our Lord. The Church, in 
her collect for the feast of St. Magdalene, says that 
it was by her prayers that our Lord was induced to 
raise her brother from the dead, and yet this most 
powerful prayer, which obtained as its reward the 
greatest of the miracles of our Lord, consisted simply 
in the announcement to Him that Lazarus was sick. 
In this it resembled the prayer of our Blessed Lady 
at the feast in Cana, when she said to her Son, 
‘They have no wine. Magdalene and her sister 
commit the matter altogether to our Lord. They do 
not forbear to ask Him, indeed they send a messenger 
to a distance, as it seems, of at least two days’ 
journey. For our Lord is pleased that we should 
make known our wants and desires to Him, not that 
He does not know them better than we ourselves, 
and before we ourselves know them, but that our act 
of petitioning Him is well pleasing to Him, and 
requisite in many cases that He may grant what He 
intends to grant in answer. By mentioning the 
sickness of Lazarus they place themselves, as it 
were, at His sacred feet in the attitude of suppliants, 
and then they leave the whole entirely in His hands. 
They do not ask Him to come to them, for they 
must have known the reason which He had for with- 
drawing from that neighbourhood, and it might be 
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in the counsels of God that He should not at once 
return thither. Moreover, they knew that He was 
able to heal at a distance, as had been shown in the 
case of the son of the nobleman at Capharnaum, and 
they knew how our Lord had commended the faith 
of the centurion his near neighbour, who had sent to 
our Lord to say that he was not worthy that He 
should enter under his roof, but that He might speak 
the word only and his servant could be healed. 
What our Lord might do, and how He would do it, 
they leave altogether to Him. It is enough for them 
to let Him know of their affliction and their need, 
and of their perfect trust in Him, their faith in His 
power, their reliance on His love. ‘Lord, he whom 
Thou lovest is sick.’ 

‘ And Jesus hearing it said to them, This sickness is 
not unto death, but for the glory of God, that the Son 
of God may be glorified by it. Now Jesus loved 
Martha and her sister Mary, and Lazarus.’ The 
blessed Evangelist has ways of thought and speech 
of his own, and it is natural to think that he had 
some reason for mentioning the love of our Lord for 
each member of this most happy family one by one. 
Perhaps it was to explain the familiar loving way in 
which the sisters had spoken to our Lord in their 
message. Perhaps it was to hint to us that our 
Lord’s love for His dear friends was a reason for 
His working the miracle in the particular way, 
which He chose. He might have cured Lazarus 
at once by a word, but He made the mercy more 
signal and marvellous by raising him from the 
dead after he had been four days in the grave, and 
thus connecting His own Passion for the salvation 
of the world with the sickness of the brother and 
the prayers and affliction of the sisters. For if 
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He had healed Lazarus by a word, the miracle 
would have been great indeed, but it would not have 
been so directly connected with the Passion, nor so 
great in itself, as the resuscitation from the grave. 
Nor would the faith which won the miracle from Him 
have been so meritorious and so glorious to God. It 
is as if He had said, or meant us to understand, that 
He loved them so much as not to be content with an 
ordinary cure before death for them. He would 
allow them the extreme of sorrow and the greatest 
trial of faith, giving them the grace to believe even 
after their brother had been committed to the tomb, 
and thus to earn by their faith not only the granting of 
the health and life of him whom they had lost, which 
must have been a subject of intensest joy, but also 
the glory in Heaven which corresponds to so singular 
an exercise of the sublimest faith. 

This faith was to be severely tried. Because He 
loved them so much, and had in preparation for 
them all the wonderful graces which were required 
for the trial to which He put them, therefore, as it 
seems, St. John may have added, that He began by 
seeming not to grant their petition immediately. He 
first of all assured them by His message—for this is 
meant when it is said that to them what He did 
say—that the sickness was not unto death, and 
then, notwithstanding these words, and that He had 
‘heard that he was sick, He still remained in the 
same place two days.’ He knew that if He were to 
go at once, He would have found Lazarus dead. 
For when He arrived at Bethany, after waiting the 
two days, Lazarus was already four days dead. It 
would seem, therefore, that he must have died about 
the time that the message of the sisters reached our 
Lord, and perhaps the delay of two days was occa- 
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sioned by the incidence of the Sabbath on one of 
them, and that it was a two days’ journey to 
Bethany. In any case, He might have saved 
Lazarus’ life, as He had saved that of the son of 
the ruler at Capharnaum, by healing him at a 
distance. But His greater love was shown by allow- 
ing so long a time to elapse after his death, in order 
to make the miracle more splendid. 

The words of our Lord in His message to the two 
sisters must have conveyed to them the assurance 
that-their brother was to recover, and thus their faith 
must have been put to a great trial when he actually 
died, as we see by the words of Martha to our Lord 
when He at length arrived. He had said distinctly 
that the sickness was not unto death. The disciples 
may have wondered at His not leaving the place in 
which He was immediately, but we are not told 
distinctly whether they heard our Lord’s message or 
not. It is most easy to suppose that it was so, 
for they must have been deeply interested in and 
attached to a family so dear to their Master. They 
could not, however, be aware of what was passing 
at Bethany while the messenger of the sisters was 
speaking with our Lord, and thus they would not 
know that Lazarus must have died before that 
message could have been delivered. They understood 
that our Lord had the best reasons for not making the 
journey to Bethany, and thus they were surprised 
when after the two days were passed He proposed 
again to go into Judea. ‘Then after that He said 
to His disciples, Let us go into Judea again. The 
disciples say to Him, Rabbi, the Jews but now 
sought to stone Thee, and goest Thou thither again ? 
Jesus answered, Are there not twelve hours in the 
day? If a man walk in the day, he stumbleth not, 
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because he sees the light of this world, but if he walk 
in the night, he stumbleth, because the light is not 
in him.’ The words seem to mean that as His time 
was not yet come, He was safe. It was as the day 
to Him, in which men walk without stumbling, 
because they have the light to make them safe, while 
it would be unsafe for them to walk in the night from 
the absence of light. The day lasted twelve hours, 
He said, and as long as it lasted men were safe, as 
safe in the last portion of the eleventh hour as at 
mid-day. Thus He said afterwards, at the very end 
of the time which was allotted to Him to preach and 
to the people for hearing Him with profit, ‘Yet a 
little while and the light is among you. Walk whilst 
you have the light, that the darkness overtake you 
not. And he that walketh in darkness knoweth not 
whither he goeth. Whilst you have the light, believe 
in the light, that you may be the children of light.’? 
Our Lord is evidently all through the story break- 
ing the truth very gently to His disciples. We see 
the same thing indeed in His treatment of the sisters 
at Bethany, and of Lazarus. He was about to work 
a most astounding miracle, and He was gradually 
preparing them for it. It is almost like the extreme 
gentleness and tenderness of the manner in which 
He was afterwards to break to them the fact of His 
Resurrection. | ‘ These things He said, and after that 
He said to them, Lazarus our friend sleepeth, but I 
go that I may awaken him out of sleep. His 
disciples therefore said, Lord, if he sleep he shall do 
well. But Jesus spoke of his death, and they thought 
that He spoke of the repose of sleep.’ He would not 
say at once and openly that His friend was dead, 
and that He was going to raise him from the dead. 
2 St, John xii, 35, 36. 
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They may have heard what He had said in the 
message to the sisters, that the sickness was not 
unto death, and this may have made it more easy for 
them to misunderstand our Lord’s words. Sleep is a 
good sign in many diseases, a sign that the crisis has 
passed, and the amendment begun. ‘ Then there- 
fore Jesus said to them plainly, Lazarus is dead. 
And I am glad for your sakes that I was not there, 
that. you may believe: but let us goto him.’ These 
words again implied that He was intending to work 
the miracle. Had He not said, that the sickness 
was not unto death? Had He not said also, that He 
was going that He might wake him out of sleep? 
And in their wondering faith in our Lord they may 
have had some thought of what was about to take 
place. . They do not remonstrate, as they might have 
remonstrated, on the ground that all was over with 
Lazarus. His presence at Bethany would be a 
danger to Himself, and of no profit to the deceased. 
They only think of the danger which He is about to 
incur, in which they themselves would have a share. 
‘ Thomas, therefore, who is called Didymus, said to 
his fellow-disciples, Let us also go, that we may 
die with Him.’ 

Our Lord therefore now began the journey, evi- 
dently one of considerable length, from the place of 
His retirement for Bethany. His heart was full of love, 
and He was taking another step, and that a most im- 
portant step, nearer to His Passion. He was about 
to glorify His Father in a most marvellous manner 
by the working of a stupendous miracle, which was 
to have an immense influence in bringing on His 
Sacrifice of Himself. He had prepared His Apostles 
to some extent, and He might reckon on their faith, 
as He said in the words just now quoted, ‘ 1 am glad 
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for your sakes that I was not there, that you may 
believe.’ That is, great as was the wonder which 
they were to witness, it could not but increase their 
faith in Him, raising it higher, and making it more 
secure and powerful in their conflict with the world 
and Satan, the conflict which was very soon indeed 
to become more than ever deadly, till it became a 
storm of almost invincible violence, which it would 
require all their strength to withstand. It was partly 
for their sakes, therefore, that He had delayed His 
journey, or that He had been absent from Bethany 
at the time of the illness of Lazarus. If He had 
been there, as the sisters afterwards said so plain- 
tively, and almost reproachfully, their brother would 
not have died, and the great miracle might have 
been supplanted by a common cure, such as had 
been wrought on thousands of other sufferers. As it 
was, the Apostles would gather fresh courage and 
spiritual manhood from what they were about to see 
though, alas, there was one among them whom all 
such experiences could now only harden more and 
more in his evil purpose of apostacy and betrayal. 
With the others the occasion was one which called 
forth their love and devotion in a special manner, 
because it was an occasion when they must share 
with Him the great danger to which He was ex- 
posing Himself. Thus their loyalty was intensified, 
and this prepared them to gather the great spiritual 
fruits which He designed for them from the miracle. 

Our Lord would also feel great consolation in the 
thought of those most tenderly loved friends for 
‘whom the miracle was to be wrought. With them 
also He had laid the foundation for a great increase 
of faith in the message which He has sent them, 
coupled with the fact that almost at the very 
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moment at which it had been sent, their brother 
had died, and thus seemingly rendered the fulfil- 
ment of the implied promise impossible. He had 
not indeed said that Lazarus was not to die, but 
His words taken in their natural sense might seem 
to imply as much. We see from what Martha 
said on His arrival, that her faith had not been 
extinguished by this seeming contradiction between 
His words and the event, and this of itself shows 
that she had been raised, by her love to and con- 
fidence in Him, to a state of lofty hope which was 
a fitting preparation for the faith which was required 
especially of Mary and of herself. And no doubt 
our Lord’s loving Heart could follow His dear 
friend Lazarus in the next world, and know that he 
would find that in his case the common rule of 
judgment immediately after death was suspended 
in some marvellous manner, and that he was to 
wait in wondering expectation for the manifestation 
of the will of God in his regard. Lazarus other- 
wise might have taken his place with the souls that 
had died in grace; perhaps he might have passed 
at once or soon, like his namesake in the parable, 
into the bosom of Abraham, and joined in that 
blessed place of expectation and peace the ancient 
saints, and St. Joseph, and St. John the Baptist, 
whom he may have seen and heard. In one 
sense it “might not have been well with him to 
return to this world. In another sense, as our 
Lord would know, it would be well indeed for him. 
For he was to live many years in the profession of 
the faith of his beloved Master, of Whose Divinity 
he was to be a chosen witness, speaking the truths 
of the unseen world with all the authority of one to 
whom it has not been always unseen. He was to 
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suffer great persecution from the Jews, who within 
a few weeks were to be plotting his murder, and he 
was to become, with his sisters, the apostle of a 
distant land, where he was to lay down his life and 
be venerated among the glorious saints of the 
Catholic Church. All this grand future was present 
to our Lord as He passed quietly and swiftly over 
the long miles which lay between Him and the grave 
of Lazarus. He knew too all the fervour and 
gratitude and love which His act of mercy would 
kindle in the blessed Magdalene and her sister, all 
their constancy in the time of His Passion, all their 
devotion after His burial, and the long years of 
service which they all were to render to Him on 
earth, and all the glory with which He would have 
to crown them in Heaven. And all through that 
service, and all through that glory for ever, there 
would be in their hearts the remembrance of what 
was to be peculiar to them among His saints, 
that He had loved them so much as to work for 
their sakes the mightiest of His miracles, the 
miracle which, beyond all others, lashed the hatred 
of His enemies to the pitch of fury that they could 
be content with nothing short of taking away His 
life. 

There were perhaps others also who had a share 
in the thoughts of our Lord on this journey. His 
Providence was so to arrange the circumstances of 
what was not immediately to happen, as to give 
to many among the men who were adverse to His 
teaching and Person, an opportunity of drawing. 
near to both in a way which might clear off many 
of their difficulties. Lazarus, Martha, and Mary 
had many friends in Jerusalem. Their characters 
must have been well known, and it is not difficult 
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to suppose that persons so high in the grace of God 
must have been beloved by all who knew them. 
These friends of theirs would be brought to Bethany 
to console them and mourn with them, not out of 
simple formality, but probably out of real affection 
and sympathy. The death of a friend and the obli- 
gation under which it lays us of sympathizing with 
those whom it has bereaved, are among the experi- 
ences of life which are ordinarily the most softening 
and elevating. They imply a recognition of the 
eternal truths in the most practical manner. They 
remind us of the uncertainty of life, of the afflictions 
which no one can escape. They move the gentlest 
feelings and touch the most loving chords in our 
hearts. It is more easy to enter into the sorrows 
of those whom we know and love than to enter 
into their joys, and this life gives us more occasions 
of the former office of love than it gives us of the 
latter. Our Lord would find a little assembly of 
loving hearts prepared by their sorrows and 
sympathies for the great act of mercy and power 
which He was about to perform. St. John tells 
us presently that when the friends of Lazarus saw 
how deeply He was moved at the loss of the sisters, 
they began to think whether He, Who had some 
months before given sight to the man born blind, 
might not have been able to save the life of His 
friend. It was a moment of great grace to them, 
prepared by God’s Providence in the gentlest and 
tenderest way. 

It is clear, indeed, that grace was working among 
them, and it is only natural to think that such 
persons might have been further raised by their 
own witnessing the more stupendous miracle which 
He was to work to putting their faith in Him and 
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becoming His disciples. And indeed we are told 
that many did this. On these souls our Lord would 
look with delight, and if there were others among 
the friends of the bereaved family on whom the 
miracle was to have the contrary effect of hardening 
them, if its issue was to be as He knew it was to be, 
the stinging those who were already His inveterate 
enemies to a still more intense malice, He could look 
on that which was now to come about in the Provi- 
dence of His Father with intense love and gratitude. 
For opportunities vouchsafed by God in His mercy 
are always subjects of thankfulness and rejoicing. 
They are always fresh manifestations of His love to 
men, and are to be regarded as such by those who 
study His ways, and He is glorified as much by the 
chastisement of His obdurate enemies as by the 
gratitude and growth in grace of His friends. Our 
Lord went on to Bethany glowing with love and zeal 
for the glory of His Father, and on whatever of the 
persons concerned in the coming manifestation His 
thoughts might be turned, He would find matter for 
prayer and for thanksgiving. His love for the Cross 
did not make Him, as we see in the Agony in the 
Garden, indifferent to the human feeling with which 
He looked on His Passion as a baptism of most 
terrible suffering, but that too was dear to Him, 
not only for its fruits in the salvation of the world, 
but also because it was the chalice which His Father 
willed Him to drink. 

‘Jesus therefore came, and found that he had 
been four days already in the grave. Now Bethany 
was near Jerusalem, about fifteen furlongs off, and 
many of the Jews were come to Martha and Mary 
to comfort them concerning their brother.’ St. John 
usually means by the Jews the particular class of the 
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enemies of our Lord at Jerusalem, that is, the 
dominant class among the ecclesiastics, but we 
need not suppose that he means that any of those 
who took the most prominent action against Him 
were there. Martha probably understood that it 
would not be advisable for our Lord to show 
Himself at once, even to those who were present 
with her and Mary, and thus her habit of always 
looking on to what might happen, as well as her great 
affection for Him, may have prompted her to go at 
once to meet Him before He entered the town. 
‘Martha therefore as soon as she heard that Jesus 
was come went to meet Him, but Mary sat at home,’ 
in the ordinary posture of mourners, on the ground, 
and her friends and comforters around her. Such 
was the custom for the first few days after the burial. 
Martha therefore said to Jesus, ‘Lord, if Thou 
hadst been here, my brother would not have died. 
But now also I know that whatsoever thou wilt ask 
of God, God will give it Thee.’ Her words show 
that she understood the promise implied in the 
message which our Lord has sent to her. The 
sickness was not to be unto death, but for the 
glory of God, that the Son of God might be 
glorified by it. Our Lord had but to ask His 
Father, and in whatever way the glory of God and 
of His Son was to be brought about, that would 
certainly follow. Martha’s was an act of entire 
and perfect faith, but it was general, and did not 
specify the precise manner in which this glorification 
was to take place. Martha had no doubt heard of 
the former instances in which persons had been 
raised from the dead by our Lord, and it is not 
certain that He raised no more than the two of 
whose cases there is record in the Gospels, nor is 
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it even certain that the Apostles to whom He had 
given the power of raising the dead when He sent 
them forth to preach, had never exercised it. It 
could not therefore have been to Martha a thing 
utterly impossible that our Lord should raise the 
dead, although in those former cases of which there 
is record, the persons raised had both died but a 
few minutes or hours before they were called back 
to life, and it certainly was altogether unheard of 
that one who had been four days in the grave should 
be so recalled. 

But although the faith of Martha may have been 
as perfect as we see reason for thinking it to have 
been, still our Lord saw the need of breaking to her, 
very gently indeed, the truth of what He had it in 
His mind to do for Lazurus. ‘Jesus saith to her, 
Thy brother shall rise again.’ The promise was 
indefinite and general, but it contained a hint of that 
which was to be. It might be said of any one that 
he should rise again, but the words might mean 
something more special, something more like a fulfil- 
ment of the wish that she had had in her heart when 
she sent to tell Him of the sickness of her brother. 
Her message had not merely implied the prayer 
that Lazarus should rise again at the general resur- 
rection, for he was not at that time dead. She had 
desired that his life might be continued by his resto- 
ration to health. What would satisfy her entirely was 
nothing short of the boon which she had asked for. 
The words of our Lord were an answer to her words,. 
that if He had been there Lazurus would now be 
alive, and it was not His wont to put His suppliants. 
off, especially when He loved them most tenderly, 
with less than a full satisfaction. 

It might perhaps have been that if Mary had been 
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the person instead of Martha, she would have taken 
the words as a promise of an immediate resurrection, 
as our Lady understood His answer to her at the 
feast of Cana as an implicit promise that the miracle 
which she had asked for would not be denied. But 
Martha must not be supposed to have altogether 
misunderstood our Lord. For when we are very 
anxious for something, and words are used by one 
who can grant it to us which are ambiguous, possibly 
meaning what we desire, but not expressing it pre- 
cisely and excluding everything else, we are naturally 
inclined to press further, so as to obtain a more 
explicit promise. And in such petitions as that of 
which there is here question, the element of humility 
may come in. Those who make them or desire that 
they should be granted may not think themselves 
worthy of so great a favour, and so may not catch 
at once at the answer which may grant their wish. 
‘Martha said to Him, I know that he shall rise 
again at the resurrection at the last day.’ To say 
this was to ask our Lord implicitly to declare His 
meaning more precisely. And then our Lord in His 
great love and condescension helped her to a clearer 
and more undoubting faith. As He was the source 
of all resurrection and of all life, it was the same to 
Him to raise His friend to life by resurrection at one 
time as at another. ‘Jesus said to her, I am the 
Resurrection and the Life, He that believeth in Me 
although he were dead shall live, and every one that 
liveth and believeth in Me shall not die for ever. 
Believest thou this? She said to Him, Yea, Lord, 
I have believed that Thou art Christ the Son of 
the living God Who art come into the world.’ 

It has sometimes been thought that this confession 
of faith on the part of St. Martha has in it some 
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imperfection. The supposed defect is found in the 
change of words which she makes, instead of saying 
that our Lord is the Resurrection and the Life, she 
declares her faith generally in the truth that He is 
the Incarnate Son of God. It has been also thought 
that there is some imperfection in her declaration 
that she knows that whatever He asks of God, God 
will give it Him. We may speak of the last point 
first. No doubt our Lord did not need to pray for 
anything that He desired. His will and power 
were the will and power of the Father, with Whom 
He was consubstantial. But it is also certain that 
He more than once speaks of Himself as praying 
or as having prayed and having been heard, as is 
the case in this very miracle of Lazarus, in which, 
before calling the dead man from the grave, He gives 
thanks to His Father for having heard Him. So 
He tells St. Peter at the Last Supper that He has 
prayed for him that his faith may not fail, and we 
have at the end of the discourse after the institution 
of the Blessed Sacrament His long prayer for the 
Church. But this is not exactly the same thing as 
being asked to pray for anything, which might imply 
that He was on a level with the ordinary prophets. 
But the last words of St. Martha in this passage 
declare peremptorily her faith in His Divine Person, 
and that He was the Incarnate God, and this she 
professes not as a new truth to her, but as what she 
has believed for some time, what was the foundation 
and condition of her adherence to Him as His dis- 
ciple. 

In the same way it may be said that the act of 
‘faith in His being the Incarnate God contained in it 
all that our Lord asked her about as to His being 
the Resurrection and the Life, and it would have 
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been the same if He had proposed to her any other 
question as to the details of the revelation concerning 
His Person. But His last words certainly set before 
her details of this kind which may not have been 
present to her mind at the moment, and which, when 
accepted and embraced with fervent faith on His 
proposal of them, enlarged the range of her explicit 
faith, as the definition of the Church on some point 
which has not been declared before enlarges the range 
of the explicit knowledge of Divine truths in the 
minds of the faithful people. The confession of 
St. Martha, as has been remarked, is almost iden- 
tical in words with the great confession of St. Peter, 
as if that had become a sort of form in the mouths 
of the disciples by which their faith in our Lord 
might be declared. St. Martha only adds that our 
Lord ‘had come into the world,’ which expresses 
the truth of His sacred- Humanity, and His mission 
for the salvation of the world. And our Lord appears 
to have been satisfied with her profession, as He 
asks her no further questions. It may be said, that 
the faith which is called of miracles, the faith that 
is required to work a miracle, goes beyond the 
general faith which is here expressed. For that 
special faith requires the conviction that, here and 
now, the power which is necessary to the working 
of the miracle will be exercised. St. Martha may 
not, perhaps, have had this, but it had not been 
proposed to her except by the general words, ‘ Thy 
brother shall rise again.’ Some few more words 
must have passed between them, as we see from what 
immediately follows, for our Lord must have expressed 
some desire to see her sister. ‘And when she 
had said these things, she went and called her sister 
‘Mary secretly, saying, The Master is come and calleth 
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for thee.’ The secrecy was an act of prudence, for 
she may not have wished our Lord to be seen 
by the friends who had come from Jerusalem, and 
perhaps also she thought that her sister would prefer 
meeting Him without them in her deep grief. 

Mary hastened to our Lord. ‘She, as soon as she 
heard this, riseth quickly and cometh to Him. For 
Jesus was not yet come into the town, but He was 
still in that place where Martha had met Him. The 
Jews therefore who were with her in the house, and 
comforted her, when they saw Mary that she rose 
up speedily and went out, followed her saying, She 
goeth to the grave to weep there.’ Thus without 
any apparent contrivance the whole company were 
brought together, without knowing the reason of the 
blessed Magdalene for leaving the house, and they 
accompanied our Lord and the sisters to the sepul- 
chre without thinking of the coming miracle. ‘ When 
Mary therefore was come where Jesus was, seeing 
Him she fell down at His feet, and saith to Him, 
Lord, if Thou hadst been here, my brother had not 
died.’ Her words are precisely identical with those 
of Martha, as was most natural, but her action differs 
a little, for Martha is not said to have fallen at our 
Lord’s feet. That was the natural place for Mary, 
as she had already, as the Evangelist tells us, made 
those blessed feet of our Lord her own by washing 
them with her tears, and wiping them with the hairs 
of her head. Nor does she add the further profession 
of her faith in His power with God, nor does our 
Lord require it of her, or tell her that her brother 
was to rise again. Perhaps her faith was lofty 
enough without any further declaration, and all 
through her history as it is related in the Gospels 
Magdalene is a person of deeds rather than of words. 
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She seldom speaks, like our Blessed Lady herself. 
‘Jesus therefore when He saw her weeping, and 
the Jews that were come with her weeping, groaned 
in the spirit and troubled Himself and said, Where 
have you laid him, and they say to Him, Lord, come 
and see. And Jesus wept, and the Jews therefore 
said, Behold, how He loved him. But some of them 
said, Could not this Man that opened the eyes of the 
man born blind, have caused that this man should 
not die? Jesus therefore groaning again in Himself, 
cometh to the sepulchre. Now it was a cave, and 
a stone was laid over it.’ 

That our Lord should weep with the mourners 
whom He came to comfort, was an act of His loving 
condescension and habit of sharing in joys or sorrows 
of those among whom He found Himself. He acted 
on the rule of weeping with those who wept, and 
rejoicing with those who rejoiced. Nor are we to 
think that His tears were forced, and not the mani- 
festation of most true sympathy and sorrow on His 
own part. For He shared all our human feelings, 
only He was not as we are, liable to be subject to 
them involuntarily, they could not arise in Him 
without His own free choice and deliberate will, 
nor could they, as it were, master Him or remain 
in His soul further than it was His choice to indulge 
them. He chose to sanctify human life by sharing 
in all its ordinary experiences, to bless the sorrows 
of the mourner.as He had blessed the rejoicings of 
the marriage-feast at Cana, and now He hallowed 
the usual offices of friendship by sharing heartily in 
the grief of these two bereaved sisters. He allowed 
the motives which would naturally weigh with Him 
for mourning over the loss of one whom He loved 
to have their full power over His Heart, and to 
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produce all the external signs of grief which might 
naturally be manifested. 

It must not be thought that the grief of our Lord 
at the death of His friend was the less true and 
reasonable because He knew that the mourning 
of the sisters would soon be turned into joy by the 
resurrection of Lazarus. He set before His mind, 
if we may so say, the ruin of the human life which 
had taken place, the separation of soul from body 
and all the pangs and anxieties by which it had 
been preceded, the sense of loss and desolation 
which had been inflicted, and the elements of 
sorrow which bereavement brings in its train. 
It is true that He Himself was to conquer death 
for all, but this did not make the pangs of death less 
painful. And whenever death was put before His 
eyes or recalled to His thoughts, it was the chastise- 
ment for sin of the first parents of the human race, 
the woe that came into the world in consequence 
of the Fall, the triumph of the enemies of God and 
man, the fruit of the malicious envy of the devil, 
the defacement of the beautiful creature of God 
which He had made for immortality. And then 
also there must have been present to His mind 
a number of considerations which could not be 
shared by any human heart save that of His 
Blessed Mother, the cost at which the remedy 
for death and the sin which caused it was to 
be bought, by the destruction of the Sacred 
Humanity, and beyond and beside His own suffer- 
ings, the sin to which this very miracle of mercy 
was to lead on the part of His enemies, who were 
to be made worse than ever rather than won over 
by this act of love. The death and raising again of 
‘His dear friend were in the order of the Provi- 
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dential preparation for His Passion and the 
redemption of the world, by provoking an unheard 
of outbreak of malice from the Chief Priests and 
Scribes, to whom it had given one further opportunity 
of conversion. All these things, whether the truths 
about death itself or the future issue of this great 
miracle which He was now to work, may well have 
furnished to the Sacred Heart great cause of sorrow, 
although He was to restore to life the friend whose 
loss was the present cause of affliction. 

Providence had thus, then, brought about the cir- 
cumstances which were the most favourable for the 
witnessing of the miracle by a number of persons 
who were certainly not among our Lord’s professed 
disciples, and some of whom may have been familiar 
with His worst enemies. Everything had thus been 
secured which could make the evidence of this won- 
derful work most convincing and unquestionable. ‘It 
was a cave, and stone was laid upon it. Jesus saith, 
Take away the stone.’ His words might have been 
taken as the expression of a strong desire to see the 
face of His dear friend once more, as He had not 
come in time to see him before he died, and this 
desire may have seemed unreasonable to the by- 
standers, and likely to issue in disappointment, or 
an aggravation of distress, if the body were to be 
found with any signs of corruption about it, as might 
easily be the case. This was probably the thought 
in St. Martha’s mind when she spoke to prevent the 
moving of the stone. ‘Martha, the sister of him 
that was dead, saith to Him, Lord, by this time 
he stinketh, for he is now of four days,’ We must 
not suppose that she had given up all the hope that 
may have been kindled in her by the words of our 
Lord, after she had met Him outside the town. The 
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command to remove the stone came upon her as a 
shock, and she instinctively thought of the natural 
consequences. Our Lord had only to remind her of 
the promise she had received, first when she had sent 
the message to Him, and again in the few words which 
had passed between them. ‘ Jesus saith to her, Did I 
not say to thee that if thou believe, thou shalt see 
the glory:of God? They took therefore the stone 
away, not venturing to question His command, 
and making therein a practical act of faith in His 
power to make all things right. Then our Lord 
turned to His Eternal Father, not so much to pray 
to Him, for His desire had been already made known, 
as that the by-standers might understand what was 
going to take place. ‘And Jesus lifting up His eyes, 
said, Father, I give Thee thanks that Thou hast 
heard Me. And I knew that Thou hearest. Me 
always, but because of the people who stand about 
I have said it, that they may believe that Thou hast 
sent Me. When He had said these things, He cried 
with a loud voice, Lazarus, come forth! And pre- 
sently he that had been dead, came forth, bound feet 
and hands with winding bands, and his face was 
bound about with a napkin. Jesus said to them, 
Loose him, and let him go!’ 

Christian imagination and contemplation must fill 
up for themselves the scene which followed this mar- 
vellous resurrection, the homage of the risen man to 
his Lord and Master, the devotion of the sisters, the 
wonder of the by-standers, the joy of the Apostles, 
and the effect of the whole on the people present who 
had so unwittingly become witnesses of an event 
which proved beyond all contradiction or question 
the Divine power and mission of our Lord. We 
must content ourselves with speaking of the various 
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points of Divine truth which are illustrated by the 
words of our Lord which have just been quoted. 
His language, in the short address to His Father, set 
forth most clearly the truth concerning His Divine 
Person, and His two-fold nature. It is the Sacred 
Humanity in which He has asked the Father for the 
miracle, or as no words are to be found in which the 
asking is directly expressed, it is the Human will 
which has manifested its desire that the Divine 
Power may work the miracle. His speaking to the 
Father, though Himself a Divine Person, one with 
the Father in all majesty and power, was in order, 
it may be, to proclaim the truth of the distinction of 
Persons in the Godhead. Thus the words testify to 
the doctrine of the Eternal Trinity, and that of the 
Incarnation, and also to that of the object of the 
Incarnation, and the office of the miracles such as 
that which was now worked as evidence thereof. 
‘ Because of the people who stand about have I said 
it, that they may believe that Thou hast sent Me.’ 
He had spoken what He had spoken, not that it was 
necessary for Him to put His desire into words, or 
to show that He had expressed His desire and been 
heard, but that it might be of profit to the souls of 
those who did not yet believe, to understand that the 
miracle was the work of the power of God,set in 
motion by the desire of the Sacred Humanity, that 
He, in His Human nature also, was the Son of God, 
and that He had been sent into the world for the 
purpose of saving it, and that His Mission was to be 
proved by the miracles which He wrought. 

The effect of the miracle is shortly summed up for 
us in the words of St.John which follow. In the 
first place, the miracle was not worked in vain. 
‘Many therefore of the Jews who were come to 
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comfort Martha and Mary, and had seen the things 
that Jesus did, believed in Him.’ These good people 
were rewarded for their office of charity by having 
grace to be converted by the miracle which they had 
seen. The converts were numerous, and although 
we hear nothing of them as opposing the course of 
policy pursued by their chiefs, nor do we know that 
they took our Lord’s side openly in the great tempest 
of the Passion, we may yet be sure that they did not 
take part against Him, and they must have been 
among the believers of whom the first Church at 
Jerusalem was composed. Here was a satisfaction 
to the Heart of our Lord, amid the many causes for 
grief which now assailed Him. On the other hand, 
the miracle produced the effect of which something 
had already been said, for the Chief Priests were 
now driven to desperation by this most signal display 
of the Divine power. ‘But some of them went to 
the Pharisees, and told them the things that Jesus 
had done.’ 

It might indeed have seemed marvellous to those 
who do not know the miseries of the human heart, that 
there could be any but one impression produced by 
the tidings of so great a miracle. It might have 
been expected that the authorities would depute 
some of their body to our Lord, and desire Him 
to teach them and the people the holy and blessed 
tidings which He had been sent to deliver to them. 
It would be difficult to imagine that the news from 
Bethany could be hailed as evil by any one who had 
the service of God at heart, much less by those 
- whose official duty it was to promote the service of 
God. Whatever may have been the intentions of 
those who spread the news among the Pharisees and 
rulers, many of whom may have been in the simplest 
ine 
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good faith, the effect of the tidings on the men in 
power and authority was instant and unmistakeable. 
‘The Chief Priests therefore and the Pharisees 
gathered a council, and said, What do we, for this 
Man doth many miracles? If we let Him alone so, 
all will believe in Him, and the Romans wilt come, 
and take away our place and nation.’ 

They seem to have come to their conclusion at once. 
They no longer think of denying the truth of the 
miracles. There was no more question of the league 
with Beelzebub. It was not within the power of 
Satan himself to raise from the grave a man who 
had been four days dead. Nor do they at all doubt 
that the power which has already been displayed will 
be displayed over and over again. On the contrary, 
they look forward to a succession of such wonders 
in consequence of which all will believe on Him 
except themselves. It is the consequence of this 
universal belief in our Lord that they anticipate 
with so much dread. ‘The Romans will come and 
take away our place and nation.’ This was the 
danger before the minds of these ecclesiastical 
rulers and princes. Like the people in general, 
they had no idea of the spiritual character of the 
Kingdom of our Lord. That being the case, they 
foresaw, or thought that they foresaw, as the 
certain consequence of His success, a great rising 
of the nation under His leadership, which would 
infallibly bring them into conflict with the Roman 
Empire, which they had got to look upon as simply 
invincible. The result, therefore, of such a conflict 
could not be doubtful. It would end in the total 
destruction of their place and nation. Jerusalem 
would be levelled to the ground. The Temple would 
be burnt. The polity which had survived so many. 
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assaults and so many subjugations would be over- 
thrown and entirely uprooted. The Romans would 
not do such work by halves. The nation would lose 
its existence among the peoples of the earth. What 
were they doing in the face of a danger so terrible 
and so imminent ? 

It is striking how entirely the hypothesis that the 
claims of our Lord might be true seems to have been 
beyond the thought of those present at this assembly. 
If our Lord’s claims were even possibly true, it would 
have mattered but little whether they were right or 
wrong in imagining that His Kingdom was like the 
Roman Empire, one of this world. For their history 
was founded altogether on the marvellous displays of 
Divine power, even in the physical order, in defence 
of the chosen people. If miracles still greater than 
those of Moses or Josue, than the destruction of the 
Egyptians, or of the army of Sennacherib, had been 
needed for the establishment of His Kingdom, or 
for its maintenance against foreign aggression, they 
would have been forthcoming. The arm of the 
Lord was not shortened, and the Roman armies 
would have been as weak before Him as the armies 
of other nations whom they had conquered. If it 
were indeed our Lord’s object to restore the tem- 
poral kingdom of the house of David, the Cesars 
of Rome would be before Him as the Pharaohs of 
Egypt. The people who after the miracle of the 
loaves thought of taking Him by force and making 
Him a King, reasoned more intelligently from the 
evidence of His miracles than these the rulers of 
the nation at Jerusalem. 

These men therefore, in their hatred to our Lord, 
were as unreasonable as they were malignant. The 
’ state of their hearts made it impossible for them to 
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believe, as our Lord said more than once, and as 
St. John explains in a passage which will follow at 
no long interval. They could not believe, because, 
Isaias said again, ‘He hath blinded their eyes, and 
hardened their hearts, that they should not see with 
their eyes and understand with their hearts, and be 
converted, and I should heal them.’ The spiritual 
kingdom, the true character of which they were in- 
capable of understanding, would in no wise have 
interfered with the temporal claims or rights of the 
Cesars, and the empire of the Cesars was ultimately 
to fall because it would not accept the sway of that 
spiritual kingdom, when it might have stood for ever 
by welcoming it. For three centuries that Empire 
spent its force to the utmost to destroy the Kingdom 
of our Lord, and when at last the successors of the 
Czsars became Christians, many of them became per- 
secutors on account of their heresies, and the corrup- 
tion and decay of the Empire had proceeded too far 
for it to be arrested, even by the saying influences of 
the religion which it had so long attempted to exter- 
minate. And long before that time, Rome had acted 
as the appointed avenger on these Jews for their 
refusal to accept their true King, and for the un- 
paralleled crime which their rulers were now contem- 
plating, the murder of the Incarnate God. It was 
precisely because they rejected Him out of fear of 
the Romans, that their words at this meeting were 
exactly fulfilled. Before that generation had passed 
away, the Romans did indeed come and did take 
away their place and nation. The destruction which 
they hoped to avert fell on them as the chastise- 
ment of the evil which they did out of hopes of 
averting it. 
‘But one of them whose name was Caiphas, being 
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the High Priest that year, said to them, You know 
nothing. Neither do you consider that it is expedient 
that one man should die for the people, and that the 
whole nation perish not,’ Caiphas had been High 
Priest for a few years before this time, and his 
deposition from the office did not take place till after 
the death of St. Stephen. He was thus in office 
during the whole period of our Lord’s preaching, 
and for some time after the Church began her life in 
the world. This is the first occasion in which his 
name meets us in the history of our Lord, excepting 
that he is mentioned by St. Luke at the very outset 
of the ministry of St.John. He had therefore been 
the guiding spirit of the opposition to our Lord, and 
probably to His Precursor before Him. Nor is it at 
all unlikely that his strong will and daring character 
had great influence on the course pursued by the 
whole hierarchy from the beginning to the end of 
the Gospel history. The most conspicuous man 
among the priests was undoubtedly Annas, but he 
was now advanced in age, and rather followed than 
led. Caiphas was his son-in-law, and four of his 
brothers-in-law were at various times High Priests as 
well as himself. They were: apparently, certainly 
Annas and Caiphas, of the sect of the Sadducees, 
a sect smaller in numbers. and lower in public esti- 
mation than their rivals the Pharisees, though 
they had contrived to get possession of the High 
Priesthood for a long period, as we have seen, and 
indeed seem to have been quite as numerous and 
powerful among the priestly class, in particular, 
as the others. They were men who, if we take 
literally the statements made about them by the 
Evangelists, could hardly have had a true notion 
of the immortality of the soul and of the future 
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life. Their ideas, therefore, as to the obligations 
and sanctions of conscience could not have been 
very clear, and it is natural to find that when they 
were in power, as at the time of which we speak, 
they were not at all scrupulous as to the means 
which they might be led to take for the securing of 
any end which they had in view. 

Such was the man to whom, in the inscrutable 
Providence of God, the highest place, and the 
greatest power, authority, and influence in the holy 
nation was now committed. The High Priest, even 
in the present degraded condition of the office, when 
it was sold by the Roman rulers, and its occupants 
not allowed to retain it for life, must always have 
been the foremost person in the nation in the eyes of 
the great masses of the Jews. If the influence of the 
hierarchy was so great that we may lay the rejection 
of our Lord by the people mainly at their door, that 
of the High Priest must have been in proportion 
dominant among the hierarchy. Imagination falters 
in the conjecture, what might have been the services 
of Caiphas to the people and to the cause of God, if 
he had been a man able to understand the position 
in which he was placed. He may have been ambi- 
tious, he may have been a sensualist, he was 
evidently guided, as he thought, by considerations 
of political wisdom and foresight. But the simple 
fact that he. was of the sect of the Sadducees is 
enough to explain much of his conduct, and parti- 
cularly his unscrupulousness and cruelty in carrying 
out his designs. And it is worth while, again and 
again, to urge the truth on a generation like that in 
which we live, that men without a faith in a future 
life and a sense of responsibility to a judge above 
them for all their actions, are likely, if they attain 
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power in the world, to shrink from no crime, and to 
rule without mercy. 

St. John tells us that these words of Caiphas, satid 
was the High Priest, and therefore in some sort 
entrusted with the Divine oracles, were put into his 
mouth by Heaven, that he might prophesy as to the 
effect of the sacrifice of our Lord, which he was the 
foremost in bringing about. ‘ And this he spoke not 
of himself, but being the High Priest of that year 
he prophesied that Jesus should die for the nation, 
and not only for the nation, but to gather together in 
one the children of God that were dispersed.’ These 
words were true prophetically as far as they went, 
though the salvation of the nation, for which he 
declared it expedient that our Lord should be put 
to death, was a very different salvation from that 
which was purchased by the Sacrifice of the Cross. 
The crime which he advised as expedient brought 
on the nation, as has been said, that very destruction 
which it was intended to avert, but it wrought a far 
greater and truer salvation for the nation, or for 
those who were willing to avail themselves of it, 
while at the same time its virtue spread over the 
whole race of Adam, the greater part of which had 
wandered away even from any knowledge of the true 
God and His religion. They lay scattered like sheep 
without shepherds, as our Lord once said, all over 
the world, and the Blood which Caiphas declared it 
so expedient to shed, at the cost of the violation of 
all right and law, was to have the power to bring 
them together again once more as at first, and make 
them one fold under one Shepherd. 

‘From that day therefore they devised to put Him 
to death.’ Caiphas and his companions had settled 
their policy. They had often before intended and 
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desired His death, now it became the main object to 
which their attention was directed—the political duty 
of the hour. The only question, as we shall see, was 
how and when the blow was to be struck. Our Lord 
again withdrew Himself, for His hour was not yet 
come, and He would forbear, till it came, to aggra- 
vate their animosity or to give them the opportunity 
which they desired. ‘ Wherefore Jesus walked no 
more openly among the Jews,’ that is, the people at 
Jerusalem. ‘But He went into a country near the 
desert, unto a city that is called Ephrem, and there 
He abode with His disciples.’ We shall follow His 
footsteps there in the next chapter. 


CHAPTER IV. 
The Kingdom of God. 


St. Luke xvii. 2o—37 ; Story of the Gospels, § 122. 


WE now again leave the Gospel of St. John, to 
return to that of St. Luke. It is probable, but not 
certain, that what St. Luke relates in the short por- 
tion of his Gospel with which we are now engaged, 
took place between the retirement of our Lord to 
the city of Ephrem, of which St, John has informed 
us, and the final ascent to Jerusalem before the Day 
of Palms. St. Luke is here, after a short space of 
time, joined by the other Evangelists, St. Matthew 
and St. Mark, and the three give us, between them or 
in concert, what we possess as to a most precious 
period of our Lord’s teaching, which concerns mainly 
the doctrine of the Counsels of Perfection. If we 
include in this the parable of the Lord and his 
Servants, delivered at the close of this period, this is 
the last recorded teaching of our Lord before the 
Day of Palms, and it is probable that it was actually 
the last. The only question must be as to its rela- 
tion to the incidents at Jerusalem and Bethany on 
which we have lately dwelt. Some incidents, in- 
cluding our Lord’s presence at the Temple for the 
feast of the Dedication, and the miracle of Lazarus, 
must be placed either before or after this teaching in 
-Perza. But many considerations will induce the 
harmonist to place them before rather than after, as 
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he will find usually done. He must remember always 
that this is one of those occasions on which he is 
obliged to decide one way or the other, without 
necessarily implying the unreasonableness of any 
arrangement different from his own. 

‘And being asked by the Pharisees when the 
Kingdom of God should come, He answered them, 
and said, The Kingdom of God cometh not with 
observation, neither shall they say, Behold here, or 
behold-there, for the Kingdom of God is within you.’ 
We must consider first the spirit in which the ques- 
tion was put to our Lord by the Pharisee, and then 
seek to explain the meaning of His answer. The 
question, in St. Luke, who is the only Evangelist 
who speaks of it, is placed immediately after the 
miracle of the ten lepers. We have considered that 
miracle to have been inserted by St. Luke rather 
with a view to the great lesson which it teaches us of 
the value of thanksgiving in the eyes of our Lord, 
than simply as a miracle of power. It seems to have 
suited St. Luke’s purpose to give this lesson in this 
place, where he is collecting, as it seems, a number 
of previous lessons of the same kind. If this is so, 
it is natural to consider this teaching concerning the 
Kingdom of God as belonging, if we may so say, 
to the same series of instructions, and as being in- 
tended to direct our attention, first to the character 
of the Kingdom of God, and then to other matters 
connected with that Kingdom. This does not pre- 
clude us from considering that these heads of instruc- 
tion had something to do with the circumstances 
under which our Lord found Himself at the time. 
Those circumstances, therefore, must be considered, 
especially in their effect on the attitude towards our 
Lord of the enemies who put the question to Him. 
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It is probable that we form a very inadequate idea 
of the effect produced at the time by some of our 
Lord’s greatest miracles, and this is especially true 
of the miracle of Lazarus. We are accustomed to 
read of them as having happened centuries ago, and 
to take no account of their freshness and startling 
character at the time when they took place. As 
to this last miracle, it would almost seem as if 
the silence of the earlier Evangelists were in some 
sort a witness to the truth, and that St. Matthew and 
St. Mark do not mention it because the first wrote 
for the Church in which it was so well known, and 
the second followed him with additions, indeed, in 
details, but of few facts omitted by him. The stupen- 
dous character of the miracle, had an effect almost of 
bewilderment. We see this in the conduct of the 
enemies of our Lord. They were driven to take 
counsel of despair. For despair certainly must be in 
the minds of men who could plot against the life of 
One Who had just shown Himself, in so signal a 
manner, the Master of life and death. What more 
could they hope to do to our Lord than what Lazarus 
had suffered, who was nevertheless living again in 
their immediate neighbourhood? ‘The priests cer- 
tainly expected that a great movement of the people 
would almost immediately follow. ‘If we let Him 
alone so, all will believe in Him, and the Romans 
will come, and take away our place and nation.’ 

It was not now the removal of a Person Whom 
they hated, that was at stake.. It was the removal of 
a great and instant national danger. Caiphas had 
said, ‘You know nothing, neither do you consider 
that it is expedient that one man should die for the 
people, and that the whole nation perish not.’ These 
were words brushing aside the scruples of some of 
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his colleagues, perhaps the Pharisees, who were less 
ready to sacrifice life unjustly than himself, and the 
motive alleged to justify the measure was the im- 
mense danger to their national existence. This 
apprehension, however, must have diminished, at 
least among the least wary of the priests, in propor- 
tion as time went on, and it became clear that our 
Lord had no intention of being the leader of a 
political movement. He retired again before His 
enemies, as He had done after the feast of the 
Dedication, and after the feast of Tabernacles. His 
apparent acquiescence in comparative insignificance 
may have speedily reassured His enemies, and 
passing from extreme fear to a state of mind some- 
what bordering on contempt, they may have asked 
Him jeeringly, When shall the Kingdom of Heaven 
come? He seemed to pass by opportunity after 
opportunity of founding the Kingdom on the popular 
favour, and at last they began to think that He 
would never attempt it at all. 

~ Such we may conceive to have been the state of 
mind of those who asked the question. It involved, 
of course, an entire misconception of the nature of 
the Kingdom which He intended to found, nay, 
which in a true sense had been founded already. To 
this misconception our Lord’s answer seems to be 
directed. ‘The Kingdom of God cometh not with 
observation, neither shall they say, Behold here or 
behold there. . For the Kingdom of God is within 
you.’ He therefore first sets aside the false conception 
concerning the Kingdom of God, in the words, ‘ It 
cometh not with observation, nor shall they say, 
Behold here, or behold there. And then He sums 
up the whole truth concerning the Kingdom by 
declaring its true character, ‘The Kingdom of God is 
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within you.’ It is not, therefore, anything the begin- 
ning or progress of which can be noted or watched, 
or the growth of a state, or the advance of a con- 
queror from one country to another, nor can it be 
seen to be in one place and seen not to be in another 
place. It is an interior Kingdom, possessing the 
soul and faculties of man, who has been wonderfully 
made and enriched by his Creator so as to be a 
kingdom in himself, more rich and glorious than all 
these outward and tangible things in which the false 
kingdoms of the world consist. 

In these few words our Lord raises the thought of 
the Kingdom to its right level, far above all the ideas 
and desires of the carnal men who asked Him the 
question. He also gave the reason for His own 
apparent indifference to all that the world considers 
as belonging to a kingdom. Nothing but the soul of 
man can content God, if we may so speak, nothing 
but the soul of man is worthy of being made His 
Kingdom and His dwelling-place, worthy in the 
sense of which it can be used of anything created in 
relation to God. Man is made in His image and His 
likeness, man can know God, and love God, and 
serve God freely, and the amount of beauty and 
glory and nobility which is included in the love and 
the knowledge of God, which man, by His grace, 
can reach to, and the service which he can offer 
Him, is almost infinite, and there is nothing like it in 
kind in the whole creation, except only the love and 
knowledge and service of the holy angels. Certainly 
the whole creation belongs to Him and serves Him, 
but He cannot have from the whole creation what 
He can have from man. Each human soul is capable 
of becoming His temple, His dwelling-place, His 
delight, His palace, His Kingdom. If that word can 
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be worthily used of anything created, it is of the 
soul of man, and therefore it is truly said, that the 
Kingdom of God is within us. When that Kingdom 
is set up in our soul with full dominion, ruling all the 
faculties and parts of our nature, not only negatively 
by the banishment of everything which is in any 
way contrary to its sway, but positively, by the 
direction of all our powers of mind and heart and 
body to His most fruitful service, and when this 
sway is not in some souls only, but in the whole 
multitude of His faithful children, then indeed the 
Kingdom of God has come. 

There is no doubt that the Kingdom of God must 
in one sense be a visible thing, the Holy Catholic 
Church, a Kingdom organized with its hierarchy of 
government, with its officers, and legislation, and 
with its means of grace, in which inward graces are 
linked to outward signs, and that as a Kingdom in 
this world, though not of it, it may be said of it that 
its advance or progress or reverses can be marked 
and apparent to the eye. In this sense it is the 
most glorious institution that this world has ever seen 
or can see, it fills a larger space in the eyes of men 
than any other Empire, its history is the only history 
that is worth study. But the end of the Catholic 
Church is to produce and preserve this interior king- 
dom of which our Lord thus speaks, and the interior 
kingdom is the heart of the Catholic Church, and 
was in existence at the time at which our Lord 
spoke, when the Catholic Church was as yet, so to 
speak, unborn. For at the time at which these words 
were spoken, there was already the interior kingdom 
fully developed, and with a magnificence which our 
thoughts can hardly measure, for the sanctity and 
perfection of many of the great saints of the Gospel | 
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was far advanced, as of the Apostles, and the holy 
women, and Lazarus, and others, not to speak of the 
incomparable beauty of the soul of the Blessed 
Mother herself. The Kingdom of God was indeed in 
their midst, and the growth and life of the truest 
Kingdom of God was always to be interior. This is 
enough to verify the assertion that the Kingdom of 
God was within them, without neglecting the truth 
that it was to have an extensive life and organiza- 
tion. There was a sense also in which this Kingdom 
was already among them, although they knew it 
not, for it was present in the Person of our Lord, 
Who was its principle and essence and foundation. 
But the truth which our Lord enounced was, 
besides, requisite for the correction of the error of 
the Jews, who looked upon the external manifes- 
tation of the Kingdom as the only matter of import- 
ance. He did not at the time say more, and He has 
left to His saints the blessed task of describing from 
their own experience the marvels of the Kingdom. 

‘And He said to His disciples, The days will 
come when you shall desire to see one of the days of 
the Son of Man, and you shall not see it.’ It need 
not be thought that our Lord is now continuing the 
subject which had been suggested by the question of 
the Pharisees, which He had so shortly answered. But 
He took the occasion from the mention of the King- 
dom to give certain instructions concerning its state 
at various times. The Apostles had been His followers 
and companions during the days of His Ministry, 
which were now drawing to a close. It was natural 
that He should speak to them of the characteristics 
of those days, which were never to come again in the 
Church, although many of their chief blessings are 
supplied abundantly by her organization. The great 
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feature of these days was that He was always with 
them, and the joyousness which was the effect of 
His Presence is hinted at when He says that the 
‘children of the bridechamber cannot mourn, as long 
as the Bridegroom is with them, but that the days 
shall come when the Bridegroom shall be taken from 
them, and then they shall fast.’ Those days were now 
about to come, though our Lord was to make up for 
His Personal Presence at one particular spot at one 
time, by the ever-abiding miracle of His Presence in 
the Blessed Sacrament. His direction of individual 
souls was to be supplied by the guidance of His 
priests, His teaching by the doctrine of the Church 
in union with His Vicar, His preaching by the Word 
of God in ten thousand pulpits, His miracles by the 
standing evidence of the great marks of Unity, Cath- 
olicity, Apostolicity, and Sanctity. He was not to 
be really absent, He was to be present in a thousand 
ways, an object of faith and the tenderest love. But 
who can wonder if the hearts that had known Him 
in those early days longed after them, even when it 
had become manifestly true, as He said, that it was 
expedient for them that He went away? St. Paul 
speaks to the Corinthians’ as if it had been a boast 
among the Christians ‘to have known Christ after 
the flesh,’ and so it may well have been. But these 
days were to pass away, in the Wisdom of God over 
His Church, and our Lord speaks as if they were 
not to be regretted, although there may well have 
been times when the longing for His visible Presence 
may have been almost intolerable. 

‘And they will say to you, See here, or see there. 
Go not after them, nor follow them. For as the 
lightning that lighteneth from under heaven, shineth 
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unto the parts that are under heaven, even so shall 
the Son of Man be in His day.’ The chief diffi- 
culty about this passage, and it is one which we 
shall find recurring in the other passages in which 
the same language is used by our Lord, lies in 
this, that we are not certain what it is exactly that 
is compared to the lightning. The Presence of the 
Son of Man in His day may mean either that con- 
tinual Presence of His in the Church which is to be 
the condition of things until the end of the world, 
or that sudden coming of His at the end of the 
world which will change the manner of His Presence 
once for all. Our Lord, in the words on which we 
have lately been commenting, speaks of the King- 
dom of God as within us, and this evidently is an 
abiding though an interior kingdom. He then turns 
to His disciples, and bids them not to go after them 
or follow them who tell them that He is here, or 
there, ‘ because as the lightning that lighteneth from 
under heaven showeth unto the parts that are under 
heaven, so shall the Son of Man be in His day.’ 
This may seem to indicate a sudden coming, which 
is a change from what has been permanently. Again, 
He speaks further on of the day in which the Son of 
Man shall be revealed, and compares those days— 
—not any longer a day—to the days of Noe and the 
days of Lot. 

It appears also that there is a double character- 
istic of the lightning on which He founds His com- 
parison. The lightning has two characteristics, its 
suddenness and its brilliancy. It comes in a moment, 
and it is over in a moment, and again, it is so light 
that no part of the heavens but is lit up by it. And 
as we know, we may be sitting in a room which does 
not command the part of the sky in which it lightens, 
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and yet we see the flash. It is the brightest, the most 
penetrating, of lights. This seems to be meant in 
the passage of St. Matthew, which relates our Lord’s 
discourse on the same subject on the Mount of 
Olives, where He says, ‘As lightning cometh out of 
the east, and appeareth even unto the west, so shall 
the coming of the Son of Man be,’ where the Greek 
word for ‘coming’ is the same word which signifies 
also ‘presence.’ But it is obvious that it is one 
thing.to say that our Lord’s presence in the world 
before the Second Advent, shall be like the lightning, 
and another thing to say that when He comes a 
second time, it will be as the lightning. 

There is also another element of difficulty, which 
consists in the truth that the phrases that express 
the coming of our Lord are used of various events, 
like one another, but not identical. Thus the 
“coming of our Lord’ sometimes means death, 
sometimes the end of the world, sometimes some 
great chastisement, which is a foreshadowing of that 
coming, but long anterior to it, such as the destruction 
of Jerusalem. In all these occasions it is true to 
say that our Lord comes, but the language with 
which this statement is accompanied does not always 
agree with every instance in which the phrase is 
applied. We shall have to draw this out most fully 
when we come to speak of the great prophecy on the 
Mount of Olives, which contains the answer of our 
Lord to two questions put at once by the disciples. 
For He had spoken to them just before of the 
destruction of Jerusalem, where ‘there should not 
be a stone left upon a stone which should not be 
thrown down.’ And then they had asked Him, ‘ Tell 
us when shall these things be, and when shall they 
begin to come to pass, and what shall be the sign of 
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Thy coming, and the consummation of the world?’ 
The question had then related both to the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem and to the end of the world, and 
the answer naturally dealt with both these events, 
although, as we know, they were to be separated by 
a very long interval, and some of the language used 
might refer to the one without being fitted for the 
other. 

We may gather from the passage before us that 
our Lord now, if not on other occasions of which we 
have no record, prepared His disciples for the great 
things which were in store for the world, and which 
it so much behoved them to keep in mind. As we 
see in the successive predictions of the Passion, that 
the picture became more and more full in detail as 
the time drew nearer, so it would be natural that the 
predictions of the last day, or of the coming of our 
Lord at the destruction of Jerusalem, should be at 
first more general, vague, and short, and that the 
description should become more vivid and precise in 
later conversations. We must look upon the present 
passage in St. Luke as an outline which was to be 
filled up, but as including the main features which it 
pleased our Blessed Lord to communicate. Indeed, 
there is nothing in the verses now under considera- 
tion that is not said afterwards, more or less fully, 
in the prophecy on the Mount of Olives, although 
St. Luke seems to be careful not to repeat himself. 

Having premised thus much, we have to examine 
the passage before us, and to discover if we may to 
what precisely it refers. In the first place, the words 
immediately before us refer to the days when they 
shall desire, as He says, to see one of the days of the 
Son of Man, and not see it. That is, those are the 
days when they shall say to them, Lo here, and 
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Lo there, and when, as they are told, they are not to 
go after them, nor follow them. These seem to be 
the days such as those in which we live, and, in fact, 
the whole course of time until the final Return of our 
Lord, as the Angels said to the Apostles at the 
Ascension: ‘ This Jesus, Who is taken up from you 
into Heaven, so shall He come, as you have seen 
Him go into Heaven.’? During these days the evil 
one will take advantage of our Lord’s visible absence, 
so to say, to attempt to seduce men by his emissaries 
that our Lord is here or there. But the Apostles, 
and in their persons all faithful Christians, are 
warned not to seek our Lord, because He will be 
present, as the lightning in its brilliancy, from one 
end of the world unto the other, in the Catholic 
Church, the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever. 
God will never leave His Church without this evi- 
dence, by which she is made conspicuous to all time, 
notwithstanding many treasons on the part of her 
children, many defections, many persecutions. She 
will always be known for what she is, she will always 
have notes which no other body can have. But this 
will not be, our Lord tells us, before His Passion 
and Resurrection. ‘But first He must suffer much, 
and be rejected by this generation.’ It is only after 
these that the Church will become conspicuous. 

Our Lord next proceeds to speak of the coming 
of the Son of Man inthe other sense, by which it 
signifies rather ‘coming’ than ‘ presence,’ and gives 
some warnings as to the proper manner of meeting 
Him at that ‘coming.’ ‘And as it came to pass in 
the days of Noe, so shall it be also in the days of the 
Son of Man. They did eat and drink, they married 
wives, and were given in marriage, until the day that 
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Noe entered into the ark, and the Flood came and 
destroyed them all. Likewise as it came to pass in 
the days of Lot, they did eat and drink, they bought 
and sold, they planted and builded, and in the day 
that Lot went out of Sodom, it rained fire and brim- 
stone from heaven, and destroyed them all. Even 
thus shall it be in the day when the Son of Man shall 
be revealed.’ It is curious that in this part of 
St. Luke, which we suppose to relate incidents that 
happened while our Lord was in the country parts 
near the Dead Sea, there occur the references to the 
history of Sodom and Gomorrha, which are left out 
elsewhere. There is also a difference between the 
circumstances of the days of Noe and those of the 
days of Lot, in that in the former the description 
speaks of eating and drinking, marrying and being 
given in marriage, and in the latter it is eating and 
drinking, buying and selling, building and planting. 
The former is more the simple enjoyment of sensual 
pleasures, in the latter the state of society has 
become further advanced. And the purport of the 
lesson is that men shall be so engrossed in temporal 
affairs and pleasures that, notwithstanding all the 
warnings which may be given, they will be taken 
entirely unawares by the last day, or by the judg- 
ment that is spoken of under the words, ‘ When the 
Son of Man shall be revealed.’ 

It is obvious that the revelation of the Son of Man 
here spoken of cannot be that continual abiding 
Presence of our Lord which answers to the lightning 
in its brilliancy, but is rather the sudden flash which 
startles men even in noonday. Our Lord must be 
speaking here of a sudden catastrophe, which shall 
take men unawares. It must therefore be death, 
or the Last Judgment, or some visitation of God less 
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in its lessons than that, and it has been considered 
by some to refer to the destruction of Jerusalem. 
It would seem most natural to interpret it of the 
last day, which shall come upon the earth, as our 
Lord says, as a snare. Not that there will be no 
signs vouchsafed that will be sufficient to warn men 
of their danger. We are told of a great number of 
such signs, as will be seen when we come to speak 
of the prophecy of the Judgment Day. But men 
will be so blinded with earthly enjoyments, and 
so engrossed by secular concerns, that all the signs 
in heaven and on earth will fall on their eyes 
unheeded. That is our Lord’s description of the 
days before the Judgment. Hence it is probable 
that He may have chosen to insist on it here, 
on account of the great importance which He 
attaches to watchfulness. For though the Day of 
Judgment may not be near at hand, and He knew 
it was not near at hand when He spoke, yet the day 
of death is practically the Day of Judgment and the 
end of the world to each soul. Thus He uses the 
thoughtlessness and false security of the generation 
on whom the last day shall come as a figure of that 
extreme carelessness in which men continually live 
as to the day of their own death. St. Peter tells 
us that men will then be deceived by a conviction 
that no deviation from the ordinary laws of 
nature can be possible.3 And it is remarkable that 


3 He says, men will say, ‘Where is His promise or His coming ? 
For since the time that the fathers slept, all things continue as they 
were from the beginning of the creation.’ And he says that ‘this 
they are wilfully ignorant of,’ that the world had once been destroyed 
by the great catastrophe of the Deluge (2 St. Peter iii. 4—8). That is, 
he seems to appeal to the Deluge to prove that there can be physical 
changes in the world, which the men he speaks of choose wilfully to 
forget. 
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our Lord speaks of the state of things at the time 
of Noe and at the time of Lot without mentioning 
the enormous sins which brought on both those 
severe judgments of God. He only speaks of eating 
and drinking, marrying and being given in marriage, 
building and planting. All these things were harm- 
less. enough in themselves. The people who are 
thus described were guilty of sensuality and brutal- 
ism, which forced, so to say, the Divine chastise- 
ments to bear with them no longer. For the oblivion 
of God which is brought on by unbridled indulgence 
even in lawful pleasures and pursuits, usually gives 
birth to the greatest excesses against the Divine law. 
Moreover, the disciples would not need warning 
against these great sins, so much as against the 
indifference and neglect of their duties and of the 
exercise of faith against which they are here warned. 
Worldliness is a danger from which even disciples 
of Christ are never free, and it is enough of itself to 
account for the greatest blindness. 

‘In that hour, he that shall be on the house-top, 
and his goods in the house, let him not go down to 
take them away, and he that shall be in the field, in 
like manner, let him not return back. Remember 
Lot’s wife.’ The warning is against any care for 
earthly things, anything of interest or affection what- 
soever that can retain us from obeying the call of 
our Lord at the last day. The gathering of the elect 
is one of the features of the last day in prophecy. 
«And He shall send His angels, with a trumpet and 
a great voice, and they shall gather together His. 
elect from the four winds, from the furthest parts of 
the heavens to the utmost bounds of them.’4 St. Paul 
speaks in the same way. ‘The dead who are in 
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Christ shall rise first, and then we who are alive who 
are left shall be taken up together with them in the 
clouds to meet Christ in the air.’5 This is enough 
to account for the language here used, for the full 
explanation of what is foretold of the Day of Judg- 
ment belongs to a later place. As we have said, 
some have understood this passage with reference 
to the sudden coming of the final doom of Jerusa- 
lem. In that sense of the word, they contain a 
warning against lingering, after the warning has 
been given of the danger. Asa matter of fact, the 
Christians retired to Pella in great haste. But we 
are understanding the passage rather in the other 
sense. The destruction of the wicked world will 
follow upon the gathering together of the elect, 
and our Lord speaks as if at that last moment 
any lingering attachment to worldly things might 
cause us to be involved in the common ruin, while 
otherwise we might have been saved among the 
elect. Thus there is great haste described in the 
destruction of Sodom. Lot is first warned to bring 
all that he has out of the city, meaning all the 
persons that belong to him, and when his destined 
sons-in-law take it as a jest, ‘when it was morning, 
the Angels pressed him, saying, Arise, take thy wife, 
and the two daughters which thou hast, lest they 
also perish in the wickedness of the city. And as he 
lingered they took his hand, and the hand of his 
wife, and of his two daughters, because the Lord 
spared him, and they brought them forth and set 
him without the city, and they spoke to him, saying, 
Save thy life, look not back, neither stay thou in all 
the country about, but save thyself in the mountain, 
lest thou be consumed.’ And after all, when the 
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Angels had agreed to allow him to enter into the 
little city of Segor, ‘and his wife looked back, she was 
turned into a statue of salt.’ 6 

It might be thought that in this dreadful day of 
the destruction of the world, there could be no temp- 
tation to look back, that no thought could occur to 
any one but the thought of saving himself as quickly 
ashecan. But our Lord knows the weakness and 
silliness of which men are capable, the difficulty of 
arousing men to a sense of their danger, the engross- 
ing character of the charms which worldliness weaves 
around the heart. So He speaks in this way, before 
the time, for at the time itself if there be any attach- 
ment to the things of this world it will be enough to 
seal our ruin. 

‘Whosoever shall seek to save his life shall lose it, 
and whosoever shall lose it shall preserve it.’ These 
words are repeated from the discourse of our Lord at 
the beginning of the preaching of the Cross, and 
have been there explained. To seek at all costs to 
save the life of the body is to lose the life of the soul, 
and to lose the life of the body for the sake of our 
Lord is to gain the life of the soul. This warning, 
therefore, hints at other dangers besides that of 
worldliness which shall beset men at the last day, 
and may be understood as referring to the terrible 
persecution of Antichrist, which will cause so great 
a slaughter of souls in those times. Our Lord is not 
here giving a complete description of the times of 
Antichrist. He is only noticing certain salient 
features of those times, for the practical purpose of 
warning the disciples. Each paragraph of this short 
discourse—which may have been much longer than 
it is in the report of St. Luke—touches some special 
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danger, and the whole, short as it is, gives us a 
sufficient though very summary description. These 
last words refer, as we have said, to the persecution, 
under which it will be presented as an alternative to 
countless souls, either to die or to renounce the faith 
or the law of God. 

‘I say unto you, in that night there shall be two 
men in one bed, the one shall be taken, and the other 
left. Two women shall be grinding together, the one 
shall be taken, and the other shall be left. Iwo men 
shall be in the field, the one shall be taken, and the 
other shall be left.’ This passage sets before us the 
mixture of the elect with the reprobate, which is to 
last until the Day of Judgment. After that, the 
great and final division will be made. Up to that 
time, they shall live side by side. This implies that 
there shall be many Christians who shall be ‘left,’ as 
the words of our Lord are, that there shall be no 
certain line of distinction, such as would exist if all 
Christians were to be saved, and all outside the 
visible pale of the Church lost. The taking and the 
leaving refers to that gathering of the elect out of 
the world of which we have already spoken. The 
division is spoken of in the explanation of the parable 
of the Draw-net, as separating the wicked from 
among the just, and it is there said that ‘the Son of 
Man shall send His angels, and they shall gather out 
of His Kingdom all scandals and they that work 
iniquity.’ Here the division is in the other way, but 
the numbers are equal on both sides, that is, there 
are as many taken as there are left. In the present 
passage, the gathering of the elect from the four 
winds is not spoken of as being made because the 
wicked are so far more numerous, but because it is 
the time of the destruction of the world, when those 
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who are to be saved are removed, and the rest left to 
share the great destruction. 

And ‘they answering, say to Him, Where, Lord? 
Who said to them, Wheresoever the body shall be, 
thither will the eagles also be gathered together.’ 
He uses the same proverbial expression in the dis- 
course on the Mount of Olives, after He has spoken 
of the coming of the Son of Man. ‘For as lightning 
cometh out of the east and appeareth even unto the 
west, so shall also the coming of the Son of Man be. 
Wheresoever the body shall be, there shall the eagles 
also be gathered together.’?7 The image is taken 
from the description of the eagle in the Book of Job. 
‘She abideth among the rocks, and -dwelleth amid 
cragged flints and stony hills, where there is no 
access. From thence she looketh for the prey, and 
her eyes behold afar off. Her young ones shall suck 
up blood, and wheresoever the carcase is, she is 
immediately there. ® Our Lord, we may say for 
certain, had these verses of the Old Testament before 
His mind. There has been some difficulty about 
interpreting them, for He seems to have purposely 
used an indirect way of making His answer. But 
the chief difficulty seems to lie in a misconstruction 
of the words. He does not mean to say that the 
separation of the wicked and the good, the one taken 
and the other left, answers to the place to which the 
eagles are gathered. He means to say that as the 
eagles are gathered from all quarters of the sky to the 
one spot where the carcase lies, so the saints at the last 
day will be gathered to one place. It is not whence 
they will be gathered, but where they will meet. That 
one place He does not describe more definitely than 
by using of it the image of the carcase. It is there- 

7 St. Matt. xxiv. 28, 8 Job xxxix. 30. 
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fore a spot to which the saints of God will be borne 
as by an irresistible instinct, like that which brings 
together the ravenous birds of prey almost before the 
quarry is dead. What that spot will be we hardly 
need to ask, for Christian instinct tells us that it will 
be where He Himself is. ‘So shall we be for ever 
with the Lord,’ says St. Paul, speaking of this same 
subject. But our Lord does not say so here in so 
many words, because, among other reasons, He is 
speaking of Himself, and He always does this with 
the greatest humility and modesty. The answer 
implies a kind of surprise that the question should 
be asked, as if He had said, Where indeed? Where 
are the eagles gathered together, one from one part, 
one from another, but to the food on which they 
live? What can be the food of the Christian soul, 
what can be the place to which all its desires tend, 
and to which it will fly on eagle wings as soon as it 
can? But then there will be no doubt at all, it will 
seem a foolish question to ask,‘Where?’ All will 
know well enough, with an instinct more keen than 
that of the hungry eagles. But, if you do not know 
that of yourselves, it is not My part to tell you. 

It is not surprising that these words of our Lord 
have been understood of Him as the Victim of 
Calvary, as the Lamb slain before the foundation 
of the world, or as making Himself in the Blessed 
Sacrament the food of our souls. All these truths 
are suggested by the image which He has taken from 
the Book of Job. The Christian imagination does 
not separate these things. It takes the word which 
our Lord has used, and considers how truly it is 
applied to Him in all these meanings. He will be 
then in His glorious Majesty as the Judge of Heaven 
and earth, but -He will be the same Jesus Whom the 
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Christian soul has learnt to love and feed on in the 
Blessed Sacrament and to adore on the Cross. The 
reason why we can bear to look forward to the 
cessation of the Holy Mass and of the Blessed 
Sacrament in the next world, is that He will be there 
the same Jesus, known, and loved and fed upon in a 
more perfect manner. And we cannot think that He 
has chosen this image, with all its manifold sugges- 
tiveness, without a special purpose of loving recog- 
nition of all the affection which it might call forth. 


CHAPTER V. 
Parable of the Importunate Widow. 


. St. Luke xviii. 1—8; Story of the Gospels, § 123. 


Ir was apparently in connection with the discourse 
just mentioned that the instruction about persever- 
ance in prayer was given, which is subjoined by 
St. Luke. ‘And He spoke also a parable to them, 
that we ought always to pray, and not to faint, 
saying, There was a judge in a certain city, who 
feared not God, nor regarded man. And there was 
a certain widow in that city, and she came to him, 
saying, Avenge me of my adversary. And he would 
not for a long time. But afterwards he said within 
himself, Although I fear not God, nor regard man, 
yet because this widow is troublesome unto me, I 
will avenge her, lest continually coming she weary 
me.’ This widow had some complaint or some peti- 
tion for redress of an injustice which had been used. 
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in her regard, for the setting right of which the 
action of this magistrate was necessary. .It is taken 
for granted in the parable that her demand was just, 
yet she could not have justice without the motion of 
the judge. In those times and countries much was left 
in the power of such officials, they were often, more- 
over, accessible to bribes. They expected some 
money from the suitors if they were to exert them- 
selves in their behalf. Thus Felix kept St. Paul in 
prison without trial, hoping to receive some money 
from him or from his friends. In the case before us, 
the judge would not take the trouble to hear the 
widow’s plaint, either out of consideration of his duty 
to God or out of fear of man. That is, he was not 
afraid of being called to account by any superior, 
and he had no fear of God. 

The word which is rendered in our version ‘ weary 
me,’ is the word which signifies properly the striking 
on the face continually on the same spot, with the 
effect of producing a serious bruise. It expresses 
here the continual wearisome solicitation of the poor 
widow, which in the end broke down the obstinacy 
of the judge. That is, it expresses the effect pro- 
duced by incessant importunities on a man who 
would give in for no other higher consideration. Our 
Lord means us to understand that our importunity in 
prayer will of itself have this effect. For God, Who 
is not as the unjust judge, loves to see us thus 
persevering .and importunate, and will grant to 
prayer that is thus made graces which He delays 
to grant when there is not this importunity. The 
continuance of our petition cannot weary Him, but 
when we put ourselves to the pains to be impor- 
tunate He will grant us things which He would not 
grant otherwise. The delay, which comes, in the 
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case before us, from compassion to others and long- 
suffering patience, is to us the occasion of greater 
merit and more complete impetration in the end. 

There is something very remarkable about this 
instruction as given us by St.Luke. In the first 
place, he distinctly specifies the purpose for which 
our Lord gave the parable: ‘That we ought always 
to pray, and not to faint.’ In the second place, he 
subjoins some words of our Lord, which point the 
lesson of the parable, not to a general instruction on 
the utility of persevering prayer, but to a particular 
lesson which is in keeping with the instance of the 
widow whose story has just been told. ‘And the 
Lord said, Hear what the unjust judge saith! And 
will not God revenge His elect who cry to Him day 
and night, and will He have patience in their regard? 
I say to you that He will quickly avenge them. But 
yet the Son of Man, when He cometh, shall He find, 
think you, faith on earth?’ It seems as if the whole 
parable had been delivered for the sake of these last 
words. In any case it seems certain that in this 
passage St. Luke seems to look up, as we may say, 
from his work to address the Christians of the time 
for which he wrote, which was probably near the 
beginning of the great persecution which broke out 
in various places not very long before the destruction 
of Jerusalem. He seems to say to them, We are 
those who ought to pray and not to faint, we are 
those whom God will speedily deliver and avenge, 
we are those to whom this parable of our Lord 
specially applies. 

The word ‘faint’ is used in the New Testament 
by St. Paul alone, except here in St. Luke, to signify 
the giving up hope and courage under a great trial. 
‘Therefore, having this ministration,’ he says to the 
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Corinthians,‘ ‘according as we have obtained mercy 
we faint not.’ Again, of the hope of the resurrection, 
‘For which cause we faint not.’ He desires the 
Ephesians ‘not to faint at my tribulations for you, 
which is your glory,’3 and in other places it is used 
in an exhortation not to be faint or weary in good 
works. It is just the kind of danger that might 
beset the Christians in Jerusalem and the neighbour- 
hood in the final days of the Jewish polity, before 
the heavy blow of the destruction at the hands of the 
Romans fell upon them. All that we know of the 
Church of Jerusalem in these latter times bears 
witness to the extreme hardships under which they 
were suffering. Their protection against what was 
almost extermination lay rather in the fear of the 
Roman authority than in tolerance or kindliness 
towards them on the part of the Jews themselves. 
It is this that gives its touching character to the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, that it is evidently addressed 
to a Church almost ground down to despair by 
adversity, and not only this, but containing many 
members who were in danger, from this and perhaps 
other causes, of abandoning their faith. It may be 
worth while shortly to collect the passages which 
seem to justify this statement. 

The Epistle begins, as we all know, by the great 
passage in which the Son of God, sent in human. 
flesh, is exalted above all other messengers of His, 
and above the angels themselves. But the Apostle 
soon comes to a practical application of this truth. 
‘Therefore ought we more diligently to observe the 
things that we have heard, lest perhaps we should 
let them slip. For if the word spoken by angels 
became steadfast, and every transgression and dis- 


1 2 Cor. iv. 1. 2 2 Cor. iv. 16. 3 Ephes. iii. 13. 
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obedience received a just recompence of reward, how 
shall we escape, if we neglect so great salvation? 
which having begun to be declared by the Lord was 
confirmed to us by them that heard Him, God also 
bearing them witness by signs and wonders and 
divers miracles and distributions of the Holy Ghost 
according to His own will.’+ Then follows a passage 
about the humiliations of Christ (the Passion, and 
the redemption thereby, being the great stumbling- 
block to the Jews), and he bids them ‘consider the 
Apostle and High Priest of our confession, Jesus,’ 
Whom he proceeds to exalt above Moses. ‘For 
Moses indeed was faithful in all his house as a 
servant, but Christ as the Son in His own house, 
which house are we, if we hold fast the confession 
and glory of hope unto the end.’5 And then he warns 
them to whom he writes not to tempt God ‘as in the 
days of temptation in the desert,’ and thus brings in 
the quotation, ‘I have sworn in My wrath, If they 
shall enter into My rest,’ and he continues: ‘ Take 
heed, brethren, lest perhaps there be in any of you 
an evil heart of unbelief, to depart from the living 
God, but exhort one another every day, while it is 
called to-day, that none of you be hardened through 
the deceitfulness of sin. For we are made partakers 
of Christ, yet so if we hold the beginning of His 
substance firm unto the end.’"®© He reminds them 
of those ‘whose carcasses were overthrown in the 
desert, and who could not enter in, because of un- 
belief. Let us fear, therefore, lest the promise being 
lost of entering into His rest, any of you should be 
- thought to be wanting, for unto us all it hath been 
declared, in like manner as to them.’ Then after a 
passage to prove that the promised rest is not over, 
4 Heb. ii. 1—4. °% Heb. iii. 5, 6. 6 Heb. iii. r2—14. 
eEOEE 
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‘that there remaineth therefore a rest for the people 
of God,’ he continues: ‘ Let us hasten, therefore, to 
enter into that rest, lest any man fall into the same 
example of unbelief, for the word of God is living 
and effectual, and more piercing than any two-edged 
sword,’7 and the rest. 

St. Paul goes on as before, exalting the character 
of our Lord, and especially bringing out His priestly 
office, and then the atonement made by Him, ‘ Who 
in the days of His Flesh, with a strong cry and tears 
offering up prayers and supplications to Him that 
was able to save Him from death, was heard for His 
reverence, and whereas indeed He was the Son of 
God, He learned obedience by the things which He 
suffered, and being consummated, He became, to all 
who obey Him, the cause of eternal salvation, called 
by God a High Priest according to the order of 
Melchisedech.’§ 

He tells them that he has much to say on this 
subject, but they are unfit to hear it, ‘whereas for 
the time you ought to be masters, you have need to 
be taught again what are the first elements of the 
word of God,’ and before he enters on this, the 
doctrinal part of the Epistle, he gives them another 
strong warning: ‘This we will do if God permit.’ 
But he is afraid of them. ‘ For it is impossible for 
those who were once illuminated, have tasted also of 
the heavenly gift, and were made partakers of the 
Holy Ghost, have moreover tasted the good word of 
God, and the power of the world to come, and are 
fallen away, to be renewed again unto penance, 
crucifying again to themselves the Son of God and 
making Him a mockery. For the earth that drinketh 
in the rain which cometh often upon it, and bringeth 


? Heb. iv. 11—13. 8 Heb. v. 7—1O0. 
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forth herbs meet for them by whom it is tilled, 
receiveth blessing from God, but that which bringeth 
forth thorns and briars is reprobate, and very near 
unto a curse, whose end is to be burned.’9 

It will easily be imagined how far the evil must 
have gone in this Jewish Church for St. Paul to 
speak thus. He seems at once, indeed, to recall his 
words, but he does this rather on account of the 
mercy of God than of their stability. ‘But, my 
dearly beloved, we think better things of you, and 
nearer to salvation, though we speak thus. God is 
not unjust, that He should forget your work and the 
love which you have shown in His Name, you who 
have ministered and do minister to the Saints.’*° But 
then, after a time, he returns to the same topic. ‘If 
we sin wilfully after having had the knowledge of the 
truth, there is now left no sacrifice for sin, but a 
certain dreadful expectation of judgment, and the 
rage of a fire which shall consume the adversaries. 
A man making void the law of Moses, dieth without 
mercy under two or three witnesses, how much more 
do you think he deserveth worse punishment who 
hath trodden under foot the Son of God, and hath 
esteemed the blood of the testament unclean, by 
which he was sanctified, and hath offered an affront 
to the Spirit of/ grace? ... It is a fearful thing to 
fall into the hands of the living God.’™ Then he bids 
them call to mind the former days, ‘ wherein, being 
illumined, you endured a great fight of affliction, and 
on the one hand, indeed, by reproaches and tribula- 
tions were made a gazing-stock, and on the other, 
were rhade companions of those that were in such 
sort. For you both had compassion on those that 
were in bands, and took with joy being stripped of 

® Heb, vi. 4—8. 10 Heb. vi. g—r0. 1. Heb, x, 26—-32, 
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your own goods, knowing that you have a better and 
a lasting substance. Do not, therefore, lose your 
confidence, which hath a great reward. For patience 
is necessary for you, that, doing the will of God, you 
may receive the promise. For yet a little, and a 
very little while, and He that is to come, will come, 
and not delay.’ # 

Then follows the glorious outburst about faith, in 
which St. Paul pours himself out in praise of the 
long catalogue of saints who have distinguished 
themselves by this virtue under persecution. At 
the end of it he takes up the strain of admonition. 
‘Therefore we also having so great a cloud of wit- 
nesses over our head, laying aside every weight and 
sin which surrounds us, let us run by patience to the 
fight prepared for us, looking unto Jesus, the author 
and finisher of faith, Who having joy set before Him 
endured the Cross, despising the shame, and now 
sitteth on the right hand of the throne of God. For 
think diligently upon Him that endured such oppo- 
sition from enemies against Himself, that you be not 
wearied, fainting in your minds. For you have not 
- yet resisted unto blood, striving against sin.’%3 Then 
follows a long passage about the blessing of disci- 
pline, chastisement from God as a loving Father. 
Then he once more takes to exhortation. ‘ Therefore 
lift up the hands that hang down, and the feeble 
knees, and make straight steps with your feet, that 
no one, halting, may go out of the way, but rather be 
healed. Follow peace with all men, and holiness, 
without which no one shall see God. Looking dili- 
gently lest any man be wanting to the grace of God, 
lest any root of bitterness springing up do hinder, 
and by it many be defiled. Lest there be any forni- 

12 Heb, x. 32—37. 13 Heb, xii, 1-4. 
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cator, or profane person, as Esau, who for one mess 
sold his first birthright, for you know that afterwards, 
when he desired to inherit the benediction, he was 
rejected, for he found no place of repentance, although 
with tears he had sought it.’%* We have next the 
grand passage about the glories of the Church, and 
the lessons of God’s judgments. ‘For you are not 
come to a mountain which might be touched, and a 
burning fire,’ and the rest, ‘but ye are come to 
Mount Sion, and to the city of the living God, the 
heavenly Jerusalem, and to the company of many 
thousands of angels, and to the Church of the first- 
born, who are written in the heavens, and to God 
the Judge of all, and to the spirits of the just made 
perfect, and to Jesus the mediator of the new testa- 
ment, and to the sprinkling of blood that speaketh 
better things than that of Abel. See that you refuse 
not him that speaketh. For if they escaped not who 
refused Him that spoke upon earth, much more shall 
not we, if we turn away from Him that speaketh 
from Heaven... . For our God is a consuming 
fire.’ %5 

These passages from the Epistle to the Hebrews 
may seem at first sight to have but little to do with 
the parable before us. But it has already been 
pointed out that our Lord was not now speaking 
of perseverance and importunity in prayer in general, 
so much as with a particular reference to the state 
in which the Church should be in times of perse- 
cution, continual, and without any appearance of 
relaxation, and, as it seems highly probable, with 
a more special reference still to that state of things 
among the Jewish Christians to whom St. Paul wrote 
his Epistle, not long before the destruction of Jeru- 


14 Heb. xii, 12—17. I Heb, xii. 18—29. 
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salem. The Epistle was written six or seven years 
before that destruction, at the end of St. Paul’s first 
imprisonment. It was therefore only a few years 
after his detention in Czsarea, during which time it 
is likely that St. Luke gathered up finally the tradi- 
tions concerning our Lord’s preaching in Judza, on 
which we are now occupied. It is very likely also 
that the Epistle was written soon after the murder 
of St. James, the Bishop of Jerusalem. This was 
brought about during a vacancy in the Roman 
governorship, owing to the death of Festus, and the 
High Priest, Ananus, took the opportunity of causing 
St. James and other Christians to be put to death 
on a charge of blasphemy. They were interrogated 
directly as to their faith in our Lord. This must 
have discouraged the Christians greatly, as St. James 
was universally respected and revered.%© These con- 
siderations give a particular force to the object which 
he assigns to our Lord’s deliverance of the parable, 
‘That we ought always to pray, and not to faint.’ For 
it is obvious that even at that time the position of 
the Christians among the Jews was becoming almost 
intolerable, and that whenever the latter were not 
restrained by the dominant power, they were ready 
to persecute. It is evident also that, if they had 
succeeded in their revolt, their first measure would 
have been a general massacre of all who did not 
apostatize from the faith of our Lord. 

This also-illustrates most forcibly the manner in 
which our Lord enforces the parable. ‘And the 
Lord said, Hear what the unjust judge saith! And 


16 It is very likely also that St. Paul refers to the martyrdom of 
St. James, when he says, ‘Remember your prelates, who have spoken 
the word of God to you, the end of whose conversation (avaorpopjjs) 
considering, imitate their faith’ (Heb. xiii. 7), 
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will not God avenge His elect who cry to Him day 
and night, and will He have patience in their regard? 
I say to you, that He will quickly avenge them. But 
yet the Son of Man, when He cometh, shall He find, 
think you, faith on earth?’ He has chosen, it is. 
evident, the example of the unjust judge purposely, 
as a contrast to the loving, tender Father Whom we 
have in God. The judge cared nothing for the 
widow, he had no compassion on her sorrows, no 
pity for her bereavement, no mercy for her destitu- 
tion and helplessness. But he did care for one thing, 
he did feel it worth his while to do justice to her 
cause, because if he did not, he was certain to suffer 
some annoyance and importunity. In God it is all 
the reverse. He has the most tender sympathy for 
the sufferings of His elect. He loves them beyond 
measure, He has promised that not a hair of their 
head shall perish. It is His cause that they are 
maintaining, and He is bound therefore to avenge 
them. They are not left, therefore, to the ordinary 
promises about prayer. Our Lord has repeated them 
more than once, and they are strong enough to 
encourage the most feeble to perseverance. 

The boon in this case is not acommon boon. It 
is a boon the granting of which belongs as much to 
His faithfulness and to His care over His own work 
in the world, as to His tenderness and love. Our 
Lord had therefore in His mind, as we learn from 
this last sentence, not merely to add one more to 
His promises to prayer in general. He had in His 
_mind the long-continued, persevering, and suffering 
prayer of His Church under persecution, of which 
the Church in Judea at the time of St. Luke's visit 
as companion to St. Paul, and much more, soon 
after, at the time when the Epistle to the Hebrews 
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was written, was a signal example. Thus He does 
not speak simply of granting the importunate prayer 
made by the widow in the parable. Her prayer 
exactly meets a particular case—it is ‘ avenge me of 
my adversary.’ It is the deliverance of His elect 
from unjust, intolerable hardship, a hardship which 
pressed on them day and night, and against which 
their whole life was a complaint to His justice. 

We find the same kind of prayer mentioned in the 
Apocalypse, as made by the souls of the martyrs. 
«I saw under the altar the souls of them who were 
slain for the Word of God, and for the testimony 
which they held. And they cried with a loud voice, 
How long, O Lord, Holy and True, dost Thou not 
judge and revenge our blood on them that dwell on 
the earth? And white robes were given to every 
one of them one, and it was said to them that they 
should rest for a little time, till their fellow-servants 
and their brethren who are to be slain, even as they, 
should be filled up.’?7 This prayer of the blessed 
martyrs must be understood in the sense in which it 
agrees with the perfect charity of their state. They 
do not desire the avenging of their blood for the 
mere chastisement of the sinners, but that the land 
may be freed from the stain and curse of just blood 
unjustly shed, and that the persecutors may expiate 
by temporal punishment the guilt which they have 
contracted. In the prayer of the saints under perse- 
cution is contained the deliverance of the Church 
from the peril of the souls of her children which is 
involved in the persecution, and her ability to teach 
and preach without restraint the saving truths of the 
Gospel. We do not always understand the blessing 
which we daily pray for in the Holy Mass, Diesque 
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nostvos in tua pace disponas, which was added by St. 
Gregory in days when there seemed to be no peace 
for the Church in the world. And how great is the 
danger to souls, as well as the hindrance to the 
onward progress of the Church, in days of persecu- 
tion, we may learn sufficiently by reminding our- 
selves of the state of things revealed to us in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. They were indeed signally 
a Church under persecution. The great chastisement 
merited by our Lord’s murder was about to fall on 
the nation, which became even more divided by 
internal dissension as the time drew on. But what- 
ever were the internal dissensions of the Jews, they 
agreed well enough in one thing, that is, in the desire to 
exterminate the Church. Those Christians, too, were 
to a certain extent cut off from the assistance which 
their common faith with the Gentile Churches might 
have secured them. They were left in some measure 
to themselves in the midst of their hostile fellow- 
countrymen, and the hatred against the faithful, 
which was to some extent broken throughout the 
Greek and Roman world, fell on them without any 
alleviation. In the pagan world the converts were 
treated as fools, or at the worst as seditious: among 
the Jews they were looked on as renegades and apos- 
tates. Whenever the Jewish authorities dared, and 
they had more licence given them in religious matters 
than was usual elsewhere, they used all their power 
for persecution. 

The consideration that the state of the Christian 
Church in Judza at the time of its great trial may 
have been present to the mind of our Lord when He 
uttered the sad words of foreboding which St. Luke 
has recorded, ‘ But yet the Son of Man when He 
cometh, shall He find, think you, faith upon earth?’ 
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is some confirmation to an opinion which has advo- 
cates among good theologians as to the meaning of 
these words themselves. It is thought that the sub- 
ject immediately before Him, as the coming of the 
Son of Man, was the next great judgment which was 
to come about in the Providence of God, the destruc- 
tion of the Jewish polity and Temple. That this is 
frequently meant by the coming of the Son of Man 
cannot be denied. When, for instance, our Lord 
tells the Apostles that they ‘ should not finish the 
cities of Israel till the Son of Man came,’ 8 it is clear 
that there can be no other meaning of the words so 
direct as this. When He said of St. John in answer 
to St. Peter’s inquiry, ‘So I will have him remain 
till I come, what is it to thee?’ it seems most likely 
that He speaks of the survival of St. John till after 
the destruction of Jerusalem. In this way some 
theologians interpret the text before us as if our 
Lord had meant to say, with reference to the Church 
in Palestine at the time of this great visitation, that 
there should be found but a comparatively poor 
amount of faith. The words do not mean necessarily 
that there shall be no faith at all. They express the 
foreboding that there will be a great disappointment, 
so to speak, with regard to the amount and kind of 
faith which shall be found in the days spoken of. It 
is the language used by one who finds but a small 
return for all his labour, and counts it so small as to 
be almost nothing. In that case the second clause 
of the sentence would have to be understood as if 
our Lord had said, ‘ Shall He find faith in the land?’ 
That is, the land of which He is speaking. He has 
given the parable, we have reason for thinking, with 
an especial reference to the state of things in Judea 
18 St. Matt. x. 23. 
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at that time. He has promised that He will avenge 
the saints speedily, and then He adds that the 
courage and endurance and perseverance of the 
faithful will have failed in great measure before that 
time. 

We know that the days of adversity were short- 
ened for the sake of the elect. The Jewish revolt 
was precipitated by what seems to us an accident. 
It appears that the Governor, Florus, was deter- 
mined to drive the Jews into revolt, but that the 
party of peace might have prevailed—indeed, was 
on the point of prevailing—and in that case the con- 
tinuance of the Jewish polity might have been 
secured, humanly speaking, indefinitely. The nation 
might have been chastised and humiliated, but it 
could not have been the policy of Rome to exter- 
minate it. But the Roman army, when on the point 
of victory, was suddenly withdrawn by the timidity 
of Cestus Gallus, and the losses which were inflicted 
on it in its retreat gave a final victory to the party of 
disorder, and sealed the doom of Jerusalem. The 
whole nation became involved in the revolt, and 
Rome had nothing to do but to act on her maxim of 
showing no mercy to the rebellious. The destruction 
of the city was not desired by the conquerors, but 
they had no choice left them, or rather, the mighty 
Providence of God so ruled the circumstances of the 
time as to leave her no choice. The retreat of Gallus 
was followed at the interval of a few months by the 
invasion of Vespasian, before which the Christians, 
mindful of our Lord’s warning, had retired to Pella. 

It is very likely indeed that this may be the true 
meaning of our Lord’s words. But they have been 
otherwise interpreted by a great number of Christian 
writers, and it is therefore better not to insist on this 
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interpretation. The destruction of Jerusalem has 
long passed out of the consideration of the Latin 
Church, and it is difficult to put ourselves back into 
the attitude which was so natural to those who lived 
when St. Luke wrote, and when our Lord uttered 
these words. Moreover, the state of the Church 
during the last days of Judaism was not altogether 
singular and unparalleled, and the words that were 
true of that coming of the Son of Man would in any 
case be likely to find their fulfilment in later ages, 
and especially as the time of the Last Judgment 
draws on. We have the promise that the Catholic 
Church is not to fail, in the sense in which it would 
fail if the faith were entirely blotted out from the 
face of the earth. But that promise is not incon- 
sistent with a very great defection at the end of the 
world under the persecution of Antichrist. St. John 
told the Christians of his time that even then there 
were many Antichrists. Nor does the past history of 
the Church justify us in believing that, though the 
gates of Hell are never to prevail against her, there 
shall be always in her children that amount of living 
and active faith which is required to ensure her that 
triumph which would be abundantly secured to her, 
if the graces with which she is stored were allowed 
to work up to their full power. So it is easy to 
believe that these words are to have their fulfilment 
as a prophecy of what shall be in the last days, 
when the Son of Man shall come to judge the world, 
and when Hell shall seem to be at last almost 
triumphant over the Catholic Church. 


CHNP DER. Vi: 
The Pharisee and the Publican. 


St. Luke xviii. g—14; Story of the Gospels, § 123. 


St. Luke now subjoins another parable, to which 
also, as to the last, he prefixes the particular inten- 
tion with which our Lord delivered it. ‘And to 
some who trusted in themselves and despised others, 
He spoke also this parable.’ It does not seem that 
he means us to understand that our Lord addressed 
the persons who are described as trusting in them- 
selves and despising others. The parable was aimed 
at them, and was concerning them, and without 
the opening remark of the Evangelist we might be 
ignorant of this. But it need not be thought that 
the disciples, to whom the discourse seems to have 
been delivered, were so to be characterized, although 
there may have been some among our Lord’s followers 
to whom the description would apply. And indeed, 
there is never a time when warnings such as that 
contained in the parable, and in our Lord’s words 
at the end, can be inopportune. It is probable, 
moreover, that this is a real story. There is nothing 
in the circumstances of the time to make it impro- 
bable, and the final words, ‘I say to you, this man 
went down to his house justified rather than the 
other,’ seems to come from Him as the Judge of all, 
the Reader of the secrets of hearts, and this makes 
it more likely that it was a real incident. 
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‘And to some,’ or about some, ‘who trusted in 
themselves as just, and despised others, He spoke 
also this parable. Two men went up into the 
Temple to pray, the one a Pharisee, and the other 
a publican. The Pharisee standing prayed thus 
within himself, God, I give Thee thanks that I am 
not as the rest of men, extortioners, unjust, adul- 
terers, as also is this publican. I fast twice in the 
week, I give tithes of all that I possess. And the 
publican, standing afar off, would not so much as 
lift up his eyes towards Heaven, but struck upon 
his breast, saying, O God, be merciful to me a 
sinner. I say to you, this man went down into his 
house justified. rather than the other, because every 
one that exalteth himself, shall be humbled, and he 
that humbleth himself, shall be exalted.’ The Greek 
text suggests a few explanations which may make 
the sense more plain. The Pharisee is said to have 
stood, and prayed with himself. But it appears 
rather that it should be said that he stood by himself, 
and prayed. Standing was the customary attitude 
of prayer, and what was remarkable about his action 
was that he took a place of his own, probably a 
conspicuous place, but certainly a place apart from 
the rest of the worshippers. Again the words, ‘I 
give tithes of all that I possess,’ might give the idea 
of an offering of a tenth part of his property, whereas 
the words mean ‘all that I acquire,’ that is a tithe of 
his income. ‘Another thing that is better for some 
explanation is that the words which are rendered 
‘God, be merciful to me a sinner,’ are more properly 
‘God, be propitiated to me the sinner.’ The word 
‘be propitiated’ is the ritual and sacrificial word, 
and implies atonement by virtue of a sacrifice, and 
the word sinner has before it the definite article. 
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Thus we are reminded that the hours of prayer in 
the Temple were the hours at which sacrifice or 
incense was offered, which to devout Jews would be 
a pleading for propitiation by virtue of the great 
Sacrifice of our Lord. 

We have now to examine the prayer of the Phari- 
see, and see what it contains that justifies our Lord’s 
condemnation of it. Our Lord does not condemn 
it altogether, or indeed absolutely, but He gives us 
to understand that it did not contribute in anything 
to the justification of him who made it. What He 
says against it is that it was the prayer of a man 
who exalted himself, and He makes its inefficiency 
consist in that. But we may be sure that He could 
have pointed out many positive defects besides that 
want of contrition, humility, and reverence, which 
would have given it a justifying power. It is hardly 
necessary to say, in the first place, that there was 
no fault in the Pharisee because he fasted twice in 
the week, or gave tithes of all that accrued to him. 
These were good works, and the Pharisee is not to 
be supposed to have attributed them to himself 
falsely. And if they were good works there would 
be no harm’ in thanking God for them, as all good 
comes from Him and is the fruit of His grace, if 
there is real gratitude to Him and if they are not 
attributed to ourselves. Salmeron tells us that it 
was ‘here that the Pharisee went astray, and that 
his words show that he attributed his good works 
to something specially good in himself, by which he 
was better than other men, as the reward of his own 
merits in a peculiar and singular way.’ And in 
truth, it may be questioned whether any one who 
was alive to his own entire dependence on God, his 
own nothingness as a creature, his own tendency 
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to spoil everything that he received from God, his 
own capacity of sinning more viciously than the 
worst of sinners, would have indulged in his con- 
temptuous description of others as extortioners, 
unjust, adulterers, and much less in his evil judg- 
ment of the poor publican before him. 

There are also other defects to be noted in his 
prayer. He does not ask for pardon for the sins of 
which he has been guilty, for he knows of none. 
He does not acknowledge that he may have many 
unknown sins, or have given scandal to others. 
The saints of God are fond of imputing the sins of 
others to themselves, but there is nothing of that 
here. He does not ask for any continuance of grace 
to prevent him from falling for the future, indeed, 
he makes no prayer at all for grace, as one who has 
no need of it, nor of any increase of enlightenment 
or of virtue, for he does not think himself capable 
of improvement. The sins of others are not warn- 
ings to him, they only increase his self-satisfaction. 
He does not even compassionate them. And he 
passes a severe and unwarranted condemnation upon 
the publican, whose conscience he could not have 
known. These are grave faults at any time and in 
any place. But they were committed by him as he 
stood praying in the house of God, where he should 
have been full of reverence, humility, self-abasement, 
and above all, of charity. 

‘ And the publican standing afar off, would not so 
much as lift his eyes unto heaven, but struck his 
breast, saying, O God, be propitiated to me the 
sinner.’ It takes few words to describe the conduct 
and prayer of the publican, but each word is expres- 
sive. He stands afar off, as unworthy to draw nearer 
than was necessary to place him within the sacred 
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precincts. He keeps his eyes fixed on the ground, as 
haying no right to the heaven which he had forfeited, 
and being an unfit object for the eyes of the dwellers 
there. He strikes his breast in contrition, and self- 
abasement, and self-chastisement, and his prayer is 
simply that God will accept some satisfaction for the 
many sins of which he feels guilty, and which give 
him a right to be called ‘the sinner.’ He makes no 
excuse, but he has confidence, for without that he 
would not have made his prayer, but his confidence 
is in the mercy of God, not in any merits of his own. 
And our Lord sufficiently explains the issue of his 
prayer, when He says, that the publican went down 
to his house justified rather than the Pharisee, for it 
is the way of God to exalt the humble and abase the 
proud. This is the one difference on which the whole 
parable turns. The virtues of the Pharisee may 
have been true in their way, but they were united 
with pride, and therefore he gained nothing with 
God by his prayer. The sins of the publican may 
have been many and great, but they were accompanied 
with self-abasement and humiliation, and therefore 
his prayer for pardon was heard. And the reason lies 
in the character of God. All creatures are as nothing 
before Him, and to Him belongs the glory of all that 
they are and all that they do. He cannot bear the 
lie which is contained in self-exaltation, in the attri- 
buting to ourselves of anything good or great. That 
is a falsehood which appropriates to ourselves that 
which is His, and at the same time that it thus 
provokes His anger, it also shuts the door against 
any further mercies or gifts from Him, because those 
also will be made matter of a false exaltation. So it 
is an invariable rule of His Providence to exalt the 
humble, because they give the glory to Him, and to 
i it 
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abase the proud, because they attribute His glory to 
themselves.* 

The learned Salmeron, who is as devout as he is 
learned, subjoins to his remarks on this parable of 
our Lord certain rules with regard to the subject- 
matter of pride and humility which he recommends 
for general use. In the first place, it is useful and 
laudable never to trust in any good works which we 
have done by the grace of God, first because they 
are not certainly good by any undoubted test, then 
because they are not purely good, but with many 
stains and imperfections, then because our justice is 
not stable and certain to last, and lastly, because it 
has not yet been judged, as St. Paul says of himself. 
There are some occasions on which we may manifest 
them, and they may add a security to our conscience 
in times of trial, but that is all. 

His second rule is that we are always bound to 
give thanks to God, not only with our lips, but in 
our heart. But then we must consider that we have 
nothing good of our own, no graces, no merit, and 
we are not to put forward what we have received, we 
are to beg pardon for our hidden sins, we are never 
to put ourselves before another either in thought or 
word, and we are to beg of God to preserve what He 
has given us, as we ourselves are like the prodigal 
son, and predisposed to waste all our substance. 

The third rule is never to judge another as a hope- 
less sinner, nor prefer ourselves to him, which is to 
usurp the judgment of God. No one is a good judge 
in his own cause, and our self-love makes us judge 
our own faults to be light and those of others to be 


1 This was recognized by the heathen moralists, one of whom records 
a saying of sop’s, who was asked what God was doing? and 
answered that He was lowering the lofty and exalting the humble 
(Diog, Laertius, Chilo i. 69, see Greswell on the Parables, iv. 278). 
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heavy, while the envy and aversion with which we 
regard them makes our own faults very great. No 
sin that one man has committed is impossible to 
another. 

The fourth rule regards the actions of our neigh- 
bour. When he has done what is certainly good, we 
are to think them better, and when he has done 
what is bad, we are to think it less. We are to hold 
his doubtful good deeds as certain, and his doubtful 
evil deeds as not at all such. We are to think just 
the contrary concerning ourselves. Our certain good 
deeds are to be held as less good, our certain evil 
deeds as greater, our doubtful evil deeds as certain, 
our doubtful good deeds as not good at all. 

The fifth rule is that no one must consider himself 
great in God’s sight because of his good works, 
because that again belongs to the judgment of God. 
A good conscience is a great boon, but there may be 
things which escape our conscience, and thus every 
one may hold himself a sinner. There may be many 
sins of omission, and, in order that we may hunger 
and thirst after justice, God wills that we should 
thus esteem ourselves. The sixth rule is that with 
regard to our cooperation with God, He wills that 
we should do all things as if the whole depended on 
ourselves, and should also acknowledge that we can 
do nothing at all without His grace. Lastly, he 
says that people who sometimes praise themselves 
and speak of their own virtues are not to be set 
down at once as worthy of reproach or condemna- 
tion. For there are some who may do this, acknow- 
ledging all the time that the whole merit is from 
God, in order to praise Him, or for the salvation of 
their neighbour, or to raise up the hope of others in 
God, and they do this with great gratitude and pro- 
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found humility, and, as St. Gregory says, ‘ Those 
things are not proud in the ears of God which are 
uttered with a humble heart.’ 

It is easy to test by these rules the language of the 
Pharisee in the parable. It is easy also to learn a 
lesson from this blessed publican, whom we delight 
to think of as a real person, who is among those 
mentioned in the Gospels who has taught us a 
precious lesson as to prayer in the few words he has 
uttered. He takes his place by the side of the 
centurion, who said, ‘ Lord, I am not worthy,’ or the 
leper, who said, ‘ Lord, if Thou wilt, Thou canst 
heal me,’ or the Syrophcenician mother, who said, 
‘Yes, Lord, but the dogs eat of the crumbs which 
fall from the master’s table.’ There are times when 
we can hardly find words to express our thoughts 
and feelings in prayer. At such times, and not at 
such times only, what better can we do than put 
ourselves in the position of the publican, and simply 
beat our breasts and say, ‘ God, be propitiated to me 
the sinner ?’ 


CHAPTER VII. 
The Law of Marriage. 


St. Matt. xix, r--r2; St. Mark x. 1—12 ; Story of the Gospels, § 124. 


WE now come to a distinct portion of our Lord’s 
teaching of the very highest importance, which is 
recorded here by the two first Evangelists, and, as 
to one head of it, by St. Luke also, on account, 
apparently, of its very great influence on the whole 
of Christian life. The subject-matter of this teaching 
is what are called in the Church the great counsels of 
perfection. This teaching was delivered in Perea, 
the part of the country across the Jordan which was 
under the rule of Herod Antipas, whose Tetrarchy 
also included Galilee itself. It is not quite certain 
at what period in the last few months of His Min- 
istry our Blessed Lord preached in Perza, but there 
seems to be a balance of probability in favour of the 
place which is here assigned to His visit. This 
would place it very late, after the raising of Lazarus, 
and but shortly before the last ascent to Jerusalem. 
The Evangelists do not give us any details of the 
more ordinary teaching of our Lord in this part of 
the country, and we know that only one of them 
gives us any account of the same kind of preaching 
of our Lord in Judza itself properly so called. For 
to the multitudes in general our Lord usually taught 
much the same truths, though with some differences 
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occasioned by the various periods in His Ministry, 
insisting on the severer doctrines as the time for 
His Sacrifice drew on. Thus the account of the 
Galilean preaching, as we have it in the three 
Evangelists, and of the Judzan preaching, as we 
have it in St. Luke, would suffice for an account of 
the substance of that teaching. But it appears that, 
while in Perza, our Lord gave these great instruc- 
tions on the points already mentioned, and that this 
fact made the visit to that country memorable in the 
minds of the Apostles, and of a singular value to the 
Church in all ages. It is not that our Lord never 
gave what are called ‘counsels,’ as distinct from 
‘precepts,’ in His earlier teaching. There are many 
instructions which may be considered as counsels 
scattered all through the course of His Ministry. 
Those which He spoke of now have, however, a sort 
of pre-eminence, and give a character of its own to 
this short portion of His Ministry. 

‘And it came to pass that when Jesus had ended 
these words’—that is, His Galilean preaching— 
‘rising up from thence He departed from Galilee, 
and came into the coasts of Judea beyond the 
Jordan. And the multitudes flock to Him again, 
and a great multitude followed Him, and He healed 
them there, and as He was accustomed He taught 
them again.’ These are the words with which the two 
first Evangelists begin their account of this Perean 
teaching. We have parted company with St. Matthew 
and St. Mark in these pages for a long time. The last 
portion of St. Matthew’s Gospel with which we had 
to deal was the parable of the Unmerciful Servant, 
and the last passage of St. Mark which we had to 
notice was in order of time just before that parable 
which he omits, where he had related the exhorta- 
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tion of our Lord about the danger of scandal. The 
date of these parts of our Lord’s teaching was. 
at least six months before the time at which we 
have now arrived. Since that time, we have been 
occupied first with the long account given by St. 
John of our Lord’s visit to Jerusalem for the feast of 
Tabernacles, and then with the incidents in Judea, 
and perhaps in Perea also, which passed after that 
feast, including the visit of our Lord to Jerusalem 
for the feast of the Dedication, and the great miracle 
of the raising of Lazarus. For the account of this 
period we have to depend entirely on St. Luke, 
except when St. John comes in to relate what passed 
at Jerusalem, or the immediate neighbourhood, as at 
the Dedication and the miracle on Lazarus. 

It is not possible to suppose that St. Matthew and 
St. Mark were ignorant as to this great portion of 
our Lord’s Life. But, as has been said, the rule laid 
down to himself by St. Matthew, and followed by 
St. Mark, of speaking only of what passed in Galilee 
till they come to the time of the Holy Week itself, 
prevented these Evangelists from touching on these 
topics. They do not therefore mean that there was 
no interval of time or teaching between His Ministry 
in Perea and His Ministry in Galilee, but they take 
up the formet, having finished with the latter. 
Here, then, we are simply told that our Lord’s 
presence was as attractive as ever to the multitudes,. 
who probably knew little or nothing of what had 
lately passed in the immediate neighbourhood of. 
Jerusalem, and that, as His wont was, He both 
taught them and worked miracles of mercy in healing 
their sick. 

Omitting, however, all detailed account of this. 
general teaching, the Evangelists pass on at once to. 
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the subject-matter which was most important to 
them to relate. There were Pharisees in Perea as 
well as elsewhere, perhaps even sent after Him by 
the rulers in Jerusalem. They are said by St. Mat- 
thew to have come to Him ‘tempting Him,’ either 
because of the fact of His being now again in the 
dominions of the adulterous Tetrarch might make it 
more dangerous to Him to declare the true doctrine 
on the point of marriage and divorce, or simply 
because the question which they intended to put to 
Him was a matter of debate in their own schools, 
and if He took one side decidedly, He must at least 
offend one party or the other. He was in the country 
which had been the scene of the preaching of St. 
John Baptist, who had been imprisoned by Herod 
on account of his plain speaking on the subject, and 
perhaps the enemies of our Lord hoped that some- 
thing of the same kind might befal Him, and that 
they might thus: see an end put to His teaching 
without more ado. 

The question was put broadly, without reference to 
any particular case. ‘Is it lawful for a man to put 
away his wife for every cause?’ Our Lord had 
already, in the Sermon on the Mount, set forth, to 
an assembly of people who were already His dis- 
ciples and in many ways far advanced in His doc- 
trine, the foundation of the full Christian teaching, 
which it was to be one of the glories of His Church 
to urge upon the world, for the infinite good of society 
and benefit of mankind. As He was now near the 
end of His teaching, the Passion being but a few 
weeks distant, it was very opportune that He should 
complete the doctrine which He had begun at that 
earlier period, and leave His own great words to be 
recorded to the end of time by His Evangelists. 
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Thus these enemies of our Lord, when they asked 
their insidious question, were really working in His 
service, as had so often been the case in the history 
over which we have passed. Our Lord. was not 
wont to insist upon these matters in His general 
teaching, for the customs of society were so corrupt, 
even among the Jews, that the true and full 
doctrine of marriage was to be established by the 
working of the Church. But He made use of this 
question of the Pharisees to declare the law in a few 
pregnant words, as He was to use other apparently 
accidental incidents for the purpose of other teaching 
of the same class. His teaching, as we shall see on 
this occasion, went beyond the immediate question 
of the unlawfulness. of divorce, for the remarks of 
the disciples elicited from Him the famous words 
about the excellence of virginity. The first part of 
His answer to the Pharisees is furnished to us by 
St. Mark alone. The distinction between the accounts 
of the two Evangelists must be kept in mind all 
through. 

‘But He answering saith to them, What did 
Moses command you? Who said, Moses permitted 
to write a bill of divorce and to put her away. To 
whom Jesus answering said, By reason of the hard- 
ness of your hearts he wrote you that precept.’ Our 
Lord does not deny the permission, or rather the 
toleration of the practice of divorce which was 
in possession, as we say, at the time of the Exodus. 
The hearts of the people were so hard that it was no 
time to introduce what might have seemed a new 
and strict law with regard to marriage. The passion 
of lust is so powerful, and it has so peculiar a facility 
in persuading men that what they desire is lawful or 
‘excusable, that if the practice had not been tole- 
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rated, worse evils might have followed—for instance, 
in the murder of wives who stood in the way of the 
satisfaction of unlawful passion. The precept, as 
our Lord calls it, of the bill of divorce, was an expe- 
dient by which the evil effects of the practice were 
in some degree mitigated, because the dismissed wife 
was protected by the written document, and secured 
from further ill-treatment at the hands of her hus- 
band, her separation from whom thus became 
legalized in the eyes of the world, and to whom 
she was not permitted to go back. For there are 
sometimes cases in which a wise lawgiver must 
content himself with leaving an abuse in possession, 
only modifying its most mischievous consequences, 
and protecting, as far as possible, those who are the 
sufferers from its prevalence. The Church acted in 
this way in the case of slavery, and would gladly 
introduce a similar system of gradual improvement 
in other matters of the same kind, before entirely 
removing the evil. 

Having thus explained the licence which had been 
tolerated in the Jews at the time of Moses, our Lord 
goes back to refer them to the original institution of 
marriage, as it had been founded by God in the 
Garden of Paradise, when man was as yet unfallen 
and in the state of original justice. ‘ Who answering 
said to them, Have you not read that He Who made 
man from the beginning, made them male and 
female? and He said, For this cause shall a man 
leave father and mother, and shall cleave to his wife, 
and they two shall be in one flesh. Therefore they 
are not two, but one flesh. What therefore God hath 
joined together, let no man put asunder.’ This is 
St. Matthew’s report. The words of our Lord are 
identical in St. Mark, save that he, writing for the 
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Gentile converts chiefly, mentions the act of God in 
the institution of marriage, leaving out the reference 
to the account in Genesis. ‘But from the beginning 
of the creation God made them male and female. 
For this cause shall a man leave his father and 
mother, and shall cleave to his wife. And they two 
shall be one flesh. Therefore they are not two but 
one flesh. What therefore God hath joined together, 
let no man put asunder.’ We may now therefore 
proceed to examine the words of this great pro- 
nouncement of our Lord, in which He speaks as 
the supreme Lawgiver, and raises the institution of 
marriage, restoring it to its original purity and beauty. 

‘Who answering said to them, Have you not read 
that He Who made man from the beginning made 
them male and female?’ Some of the Fathers tell 
us that it is here meant that whereas, in the account 
of the creation of animals, birds, and the like, there 
is no mention made of male and female, although 
they must have been so created, this is particularly 
insisted on in the account of the creation of man, in 
order to show that God the Creator is the Author of 
the institution of marriage in man, and that He 
meant it to be between one man and one woman. 
The force of the original language is the same as if it 
had been said,'‘ He madethem a man and a woman.’ 
Thus in the second account of the same institution, 
given in another chapter of Genesis, it is said, ‘God 
created man in His own image, after the image of 
God He created him, male and female He created 
them,’ as if the perfect man was made up of man 
and woman. He did not create more men than 
women, nor more women than men, as might have 
been the case if He had intended polygamy in 
either sex or in both. 
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_ And He said, for this cause shall a man leave his 
father and mother and shall cleave to his wife, and 
they two shall be in one flesh,’ or as it might be 
rendered, ‘into one flesh.’ These words in the text 
of Genesis are preceded by others which our Lord 
here omits as not bearing on His argument. ‘ And 
Adam said, This is now bone of my bone and flesh of 
my flesh, she shall be called woman, because she was 
taken from man. Wherefore a man shall leave 
father and mother,’ and the rest. Our Lord quotes 
the words which He does quote as if they were 
the words of God, because, as it seems, the words 
spoken by Adam were spoken by a Divine inspiration, 
God having made him aware of what had been done 
to him in his sleep. This is the second stage in the 
institution of marriage, by which is expressed the 
intention of the Creator that there is to be no link 
that can be compared to that which unites man and 
wife. So that not even the natural obligation by 
which men are tied to their parents constitutes a 
bond so close as that which makes man and wife 
into one, and as one flesh cannot be separated as 
long as life lasts, so man and wife are one as long 
as life lasts. A man cannot have more than one 
father or one mother, yet the tie which binds him to 
his wife is more inseparable than that which unites 
him to them. Thus, the former argument, from 
the creation of a single pair, one man and one 
woman, seems to teach the unity of the marriage 
tie, and this latter portion to point to its indis- 
solubility. ‘Therefore they are not now two but 
one flesh. And then our Lord, as has been 
said, ratifies the conclusion to which the reasoning 
leads, by some words of supreme authority and 
power. ‘What therefore God: hath joined together, 
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let no man put asunder.’ The separation is against 
the nature of the union, because what is one cannot 
be made two, and it is against the institution of God 
the Creator, for it is He Who has made the union 
indissoluble. He alone Who is the Lord of life and 
of, death, can undo, by taking away life from one of 
the two, the union which He has made. It is in 
these words that the Divine restoration of the true 
idea of marriage is founded and conveyed, and thus 
they are repeated in the Church after the solemni- 
zation of matrimony, as applying to single marriages, 
one after the other, the enactment which is here 
made in general. 

The question which our Lord had asked of the 
Pharisees, who had questioned Him, demanding of 
them what Moses had done in this matter, and 
which is related by St. Mark, seems to have pre- 
ceded, in order of time, the declaration of the Law 
on His own part, of which we have been now 
speaking. St. Matthew goes on to tell us that the 
questioners renewed their objection on the same 
ground, asking for the explanation of the Mosaic 
permission, and receiving for answer still more exph- 
citly the reply which He had already given. This 
question is related by St. Matthew, who had omitted 
the former words at the beginning of the conversation. 
‘They said to Him, Why then did Moses command 
to give a bill of divorcement and to put away? He 
saith to them, Because Moses by reason of the hard- 
ness of your hearts permitted you to put away your 
wives. But from the beginning it was not so.’ And 
He corrects their statement that Moses commanded 
them to give a bill of divorce and put away, into 
the true account of the action of the lawgiver, 
which amounted only to a permission, and an in- 
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junction that if they put away their wives, it should 
only be after the bill had been given. And He adds 
again that it was not so from the beginning. And 
indeed it seems that all tradition points to the truth 
both of the original unity and the original indisso- 
lubility of the marriage tie, and licence in this matter 
seems to have grown gradually, as there is always 
in unregenerate man a strong tendency to relax this 
andvall other restraints on the lower passions. It is 
on this that the doctrine is founded that the unity of 
marriage is required by the natural law.? 

There is, as we know, a third still more divine 
reason for the indissolubility of Christian marriage, 
in the sacramental character which has been given 
to it by our Lord, inasmuch as it represents the 
union between Himself and the Church which has 
been pointed out by St. Paul. For in the Epistle to 
the Ephesians he lays down that the marriage 
between husband and wife is to produce the same 
intimate union and love between them as exists 


1 «Tt may be asked, How could a legislator, speaking with autho- 
rity from God [the reference is to the precept of Moses about the bill 
of divorce], connive at or permit a practice which is contrary to the 
natural law? The answer seems to be, that although the first principles 
and general precepts of the natural law cannot be unknown to any, 
because that law is written by the finger of God in our rational nature 
itself, still it is not impossible that ‘‘invincible” ignorance may exist as 
to matters which depend on many precepts of the natural law as to 
certain cases. For there are many consequences and deductions, 
flowing from first principles, which are themselves known by all, and 
these consequences and deductions are not understood by all men with 
equal ease, either on account of dulness of mind, or because, some 
persons do not reason in a right manner from the first principles, or do 
not understand right reasoning from them when it is drawn out by 
others, And thus Catholic theologians who have treated of this subject 
tell us that ‘‘it very often happens that many persons do not understand 
the consequences, however legitimately drawn from the first principles 
of our rational nature, either because they have an unusually slow or 
dull mind, or because these conclusions are in truth too difficult to be 
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between Christ and His spouse. The Apostle, in 
this great passage, refers to the original institution 
in Paradise, and to the words used by Adam, in 
reference to the Church and our Lord, ‘ Because 
we are members of His Body, of His flesh, and of 
His bones. For this cause shall a man leave his 
father and mother, and shall cleave to his wife, and 
they shall be two in one flesh. This is a great sacra- 
ment, but I speak in Christ and in the Church.’2 
In this passage is also contained the doctrine of the 
birth of the Church from the side of our Lord on 
the Cross after His Death, which answers perfectly 
to the original making of Eve out of the side of 
Adam while he was in the deep sleep that God cast 
upon him. When St. Paul says, just before the 
words we have quoted, ‘We are members of His 
Body, of His Flesh, and of His bones,’ he alludes 
to the words of Adam, ‘ This now is bone of My 
bones, and flesh of My flesh.’ 

What our Lord had said in answer to the Phari- 


generally understood of all, or again, because they have never been set 
before the persons of whom we speak” (Sarasa, Ars Semper Gaudendi, 
pp. 2, 3, §6—4o. He adds that this is the opinion of St. Thomas, and 
quotes instances from Vasquez, among which that of the unity and 
perpetuity of marriage is one). There is great reason for thinking that 
the precept of the natural law which enforces the indissolubility of the 
marriage tie, and so makes divorce a vinculo contrary to that law, as 
well as to the positive institution of God, is to be classed among those 
secondary propositions as to which people under certain circumstances 
may be invincibly ignorant, and so without sin in violating them. It 
appears also to be the best, as it is certainly the most benign opinion, 
as to the Jews and other nations among whom the custom of divorce 
preyailed, that the toleration of which we are speaking was based on 
this general ignorance, and that in consequence those who put away 
their wives on the strength of that toleration, did not incur formal guilt 
by doing so’ (See Salmeron, /z Lvang. ad loc., who gives a great 
many arguments for this opinion). This note is taken from a former 
volume of this work, Public Life of our Lord, iii. Sermon on the Mount, 
pt. ii. pp. 119, 120. 2 Ephes. v. ‘3%. 
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sees contained the principle and the fundamental 
truth on which the true doctrine of marriage is 
founded. But He did not stop here or leave His 
questioners to draw for themselves the conclusion 
which was to regulate practice, and by which their 
question is directly met, whether a man might put 
away his wife for any cause. ‘And I say to you, 
whosoever shall put away his wife, except it be for 
fornication’—in which case it is lawful for the 
husband to separate from his wife, as the division 
has already been affected by her act, and he is at 
liberty to refuse to live with her as before, although 
the tie is not dissolved—‘and shall marry another, 
committeth adultery, and he that shall marry her 
that is put away committeth adultery.’ These last 
words explain most clearly that the putting away 
of which He speaks as allowable in the case of 
fornication, extends only so far as separation from 
connubial intercourse, and, if it please the aggrieved 
party, from cohabitation. Thus in this place our 
Lord as it were perfects the doctrine on divorce 
which He had laid down earlier in His Ministry in 
the Sermon on the Mount. For there He had said 
that a man putting away his wife except for the 
cause of fornication, caused her to commit adultery. 
That is, he places her directly in the position of 
having no husband, and in the temptation which 
that position involves. But He had not in so many 
words added that the husband, who had put her 
away for the ‘cause of fornication,’ was forbidden 
to marry another, although that prohibition might 
have been reasonably deduced from His words. 
For if a man who marries a divorced woman 
commits adultery, as our Lord then said, she was 
still united in the bonds of marriage, and she could not 
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be so united, unless her husband were united also. 
Here He says that the man who puts away his 
wife, whether for the cause of fornication or not, 
may not marry another, thus restricting the liberty 
of the aggrieved husband in a manner which was to 
the Jews of those days entirely new and unexpected. 
It may have been the case, and probably was, as 
we learn from history, that the causes of divorce or 
separation among them were very numerous, and by 
no means restricted to the simple case in which the 
wife had been unfaithful to her husband. But among 
all theories on these subjects it could scarcely have 
been maintained, that a husband thus aggrieved, 
and acting on the Mosaic permission, might not take 
another wife without committing adultery. 

This, as we learn from St. Mark, is the simple and 
complete doctrine of our Lord in this place, not 
delivered to the Pharisees in answer to their ques- 
tion, but delivered to the Apostles in private, to be 
made by them the law of the Christian Church. 
The distinction between the public and private 
utterances of our Lord is kept up all through. 
‘And in the house again, His disciples asked Him 
concerning the same thing. And He saith to them, 
Whosoever shall put away his wife and marry 
another committeth adultery against her, and if the 
wife shall put away her husband and be married 
to another, she committeth adultery.’ These three 
passages together, that in the Sermon on the Mount, 
that of the answer to the Pharisees, and that of the 
answer to the disciples, must be taken together, and 
considered as a succession of declarations of the law 
of God on this most important matter. It is not 
simply the law of God, as if it had never been pro- 
claimed before, but the law of God restored and 

yee 
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elevated from the comparative low level to which 
it had been allowed to fall on account of the hardness 
of the hearts of men, for which it had become ex- 
pedient, as the lesser evil of the two, to allow a 
separation between husband and wife on certain con- 
ditions, and for certain causes. In the passage in 
the Sermon on the Mount our Lord forbade even 
the lesser kind of divorce, except on the account 
of fornication, by saying that the man who put 
away his wife for any other cause, made her commit 
adultery by abandoning her, driving her from his 
protection, and exposing her to all the temptations 
which her needs or her passions might suggest to 
her. He does not say that a man doing this becomes 
an adulterer, for He does not there speak of the 
second marriage of the husband. But He says that 
any one who marries a woman so put. away commits 
adultery, and by saying this He lays down with all 
the clearness that was convenient before the new 
legislation was promulgated, the truth that the 
former marriage is not dissolved by the wife’s being 
put away. 

In His answer to the Pharisees He goes a step 
further than in the Sermon, because He explicitly 
limits the licence of putting away a wife even as far 
as the licence extends—namely, to the case of sepa- 
ration, though not from the tie of marriage—to the 
one case of fornication. As this permission was 
prevalent among the Jews and had its foundation 
in the explicit tolerance of the lawgiver, it was well 
in speaking to the Jews, before the Gospel law was 
enacted, to mention how far it extended and to what 
by implication it did not extend. Then, in the third 
place, speaking in private to the Apostles, who were. 
to be the founders and legislators, under Himse 
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for the Catholic Church, He leaves aside all mention 
of the causes for which the minor kind of divorce, 
that is separation from cohabitation, may be per- 
mitted, and lays down the law in its simplicity, that 
it is adultery, whether in the husband or wife, to put 
away wife or husband, and to marry another. And 
St. Luke tells us that He had already spoken in 
the same sense to the Pharisees, just before He had 
delivered the parable of the Rich Man and Lazarus. 
‘He that putteth away his wife, and marrieth 
another committeth adultery, and he that marrieth 
her that is put away from her husband, committeth 
adultery.’3 In that place, however, no explanation 
of the fundamental law of marriage is given, which 
our Lord may have reserved for the occasion of 
which we are now speaking. 

It will be seen from what is here said, that it is 
quite possible to set text against text on this subject, 
in a manner which may lead to some confusion of 
mind as to our Lord’s teaching on this great subject. 
In truth there is no confusion in the doctrine, but 
there is a certain gradual promulgation of the law, 
which was to be introduced by the Christian Church 
for the benefit of the world. And it is worth while 
to notice that on other subjects also, where there 
was something to be introduced which was novel, 
our Lord may have spoken more plainly and more 
strongly at the end of His teaching than at first. 
We shall have an instance of this in the doctrine of 
the Blessed Sacrament, when we come to speak of 
the words used at the time of Its institution, and 
compare them with the doctrine laid down in the 
great discourse in the sixth chapter of St. John, 
which is the earliest teaching of our Lord which 

3 St. Luke xvi. 18. 
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we have on this great subject, and that on which 
Catholic theology rests, when it is taken together with 
the account of the institution at the Last Supper. 
On this question of the Scriptural doctrine of 
marriage, which is here laid down, we may subjoin a 
short account, taken mainly from a former volume.+ 
‘The classical passages on the subject are the fol- 
lowing. In Deuteronomy xxiv. 1—4, we have the 
passage of the Law, on the strength of which the 
sanction of Moses was claimed for the practice of 
divorce. Allusion is made to these provisions in 
Jeremias iii. 1, and to the great licence which had 
crept in, in Malachias ii. 16. As the ground on 
which the husband was to put away his wife is 
described in a vague manner in the passage of 
Deuteronomy, possibly because the direct object of 
Moses was to insist on the bill of divorcement and 
on the irreparable character of the separation, rather 
than on anything else, the Jewish schools disputed 
the question as to what was a lawful cause of this 
extreme measure. And, as might have been expected, 
there was a school in favour of extreme laxity, and 
another which supported a more rigorous interpre- 
tation. The debates between the strict school of 
Schammai and the lax school of Hillel may, perhaps, 
have occasioned the reference of the question to our 
Lord, as seems to have been the case at the time 
mentioned in the place of which we have been speak- 
ing. It is, at all events, certain that our Lord now 
laid down the new Christian law in reference to the 
indissolubility of marriage. St. Mark, x. 2—12, gives 
an account, as we have seen, of the same words of 
our Lord, with an important variation which we 
have noticed. Here, again, we see the importance 


4 Public Life, vol. iii. Sermon on the Mount, vol. ii. p. 123, 
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of considering the scope of each separate Evangelist 
in writing his Gospel. St. Mark wrote principally 
and primarily for the Roman Church, and in that 
Church, principally and primarily, for the Gentile 
converts, who would know nothing of the Mosaic 
permission, and consequently were to be dealt with 
by the Church according to her own law. St. Luke, 
Xvi. 18, mentions another occasion on which the 
same doctrine as that stated by St. Mark was laid 
down by our Lord. The Christian law, as founded 
upon these words of our Lord, is distinctly laid down 
by St. Paul, 1 Cor. vii. 10, 11, where he speaks with 
Apostolical authority, and is certainly legislating or 
declaring the law. He also alludes to the indissolu- 
bility of marriage during life in his argument to the 
Romans, vii. 1—3; but in that place, as he is pro- 
fessedly drawing an illustration from the Law, it 
may, perhaps, be said that he is speaking of what 
was the ordinary rule, without of necessity implying 
that it admitted of no exception. 

‘These, then, are the Scriptural texts which bear 
on the question. And we have besides a practical 
commentary on their meaning, of the highest pos- 
sible authority, in the doctrine and practice of the 
Catholic Church, which holds as certain that our 
Lord restored the primitive law of marriage as to 
the indissolubility of the tie, at the same time raising 
it to the high rank of a sacrament of the New Law. 
To Catholics, this commentary is conclusive as to the 
meaning of the New Testament authorities, and it 
only remains for them to explain, in this way or in 
that, the apparent difficulty which is raised by the 
words which are contained in the two places in 
St. Matthew, that is, in the passage before us and 
that in the nineteenth chapter, in which our Lord 
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seems to make an exception to the general law which 
He enacts, that exception being the case of divorce 
on the ground of ‘ fornication.” 

‘ A long chapter might be written on the ‘ history 
of opinion” on this celebrated difficulty, but it is 
only necessary to touch on the chief interpretations 
which are open to those who believe that the Church 
must know the mind of our Lord perfectly, and that 
He cannot have taught or established anything that 
would: contradict the laws on which she has insisted. 
Even apart from considerations of the authority 
of the Church, it must be obvious that the reverence 
which is due to the Holy Scriptures should prevent 
us from admitting any interpretation of the words in 
St. Matthew, which would put them in direct contra- 
diction to those which are recorded in the other 
Evangelists, and to the words of St. Paul. It cannot 
be conceived that the later Evangelists and the 
Apostle would quote our Lord’s words, with the 
omission of the excepting clause which is found in 
St. Matthew, if that excepting clause were really 
meant by Him to qualify the general law which He 
is represented by the three other writers as laying 
down, in the sense of a real and universal derogation 
from that law. 

‘Some writers, however, have interpreted the 
passages in St. Matthew as a real permission to 
divorce a vimculo in the case of adultery, and they 
understand the words in St. Matthew as signifying 
that in that case the husband may put away his wife, 
and marry another without blame. Some who hold 
this view understand the excepting clause, by which 
divorce is permitted only on account of adultery, 
to extend also to the latter part of our Lord’s decla- 
ration, as if He had said that a man who married a 
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woman put away for any other cause but adultery, 
commits adultery by so doing. Others add to this 
opinion that the exception is to be understood as 
only allowing the second marriage of the innocent, 
not that of the guilty party. This opinion, however, 
is liable to the remark just now mentioned. It cannot 
be conceived that St. Mark, St. Luke, and St. Paul 
would not have mentioned the exception if it were 
really meant to be universal, and the three sacred 
writers are thus put in open opposition to St. Matthew 
in his account of a matter of the very highest impor- 
tance. 

‘It remains, therefore, to find a meaning for the 
words in St. Matthew, which may not conflict with 
the teaching of the other Evangelists and St. Paul. 
This has been done in more ways than one. It has 
been thought that as St. Matthew’s Gospel is the 
Gospel written primarily for the use of the Christian 
teachers among the Jews, its author has been careful 
to record what our Lord laid down, with a particular 
reference to the law which obtained among that 
people. Our Lord, then, speaking to the Jews, would 
pass over the case in which the permission of divorce 
existed according to the true meaning of the words 
of Moses, that is, the case of the sin of the wife. 
He would pass that case over, without at once taking 
away the licence which had so much sanction, though 
at the same time He did not confirm that licence. 
The other Evangelists, however, were writing for the 
Churches which had been founded among the 
Gentiles, though many of their members were Jews, 
and they could therefore omit our Lord’s words 
addressed to the Jews, or quote what He said when 
He omitted any exception. The only case in which 
there could be any apparent contradiction in the 
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accounts, would be in that of St. Mark x., as con- 
trasted with the words of St. Matthew xix. Both 
Evangelists undoubtedly speak of the same occasion, 
and St.Matthew represents our Lord’s words as 
containing the exception in question, while St. Mark 
represents them as omitting it. But the apparent 
discrepancy vanishes when the two passages are 
carefully compared, and it vanishes in a way which 
confirms the hypothesis of which we are now speaking. 
For the words given by St. Matthew are addressed 
to the Pharisees, and these words certainly contain 
the exception. But the words given by St. Mark 
are addressed to His disciples ‘‘in the house.’’ And 
it appears they came to our Lord with questions of 
their own on the matter, suggested by what they 
had heard Him say to the Pharisees. To them, 
therefore, our Lord lays down the full Christian 
law, allowing of no exception at all, and to them, 
therefore, He omits the clause about the case of 
fornication, which He had inserted in His answer to 
the Pharisees. 

‘ Other writers have carried on the same method of 
escaping the difficulty by explaining the excepting 
words in a manner which excludes the notion of 
divorce @ vinculo. Some understand the excepting 
words in the text before us5 as merely putting aside 
the question of divorce in the case of the wife’s 
adultery, as if our Lord had said in substance that 
that case was out of the range of legislation, as 
having been already provided for by the Law, 
which, as we know, ordered the adulterous wife to be 
stoned.6 Others, again, have remarked that our 
Lord seems carefully to use, in the excepting clause, 


5 That is, in the Sermon on the Mount. 
§ Ley. xx. 10; St.John viii. 5. 
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the word which signifies fornication, and not adultery. 
They understand Him to refer to the case in which a 
woman who had committed the first-named sin before 
her marriage was, on its detection, to be stoned, and 
her husband thus set free.7_ The excepting clause in 
this interpretation means that a man might put away 
a wife whom he had found not a virgin, as having 
committed the sin of unchastity before she became 
his wife. Strictly speaking, as has been said, such a 
woman was to be stoned, and the rule as to the 
liberty of the husband to put her away, may naturally 
have come into use at the same time with the 
disuse of the infliction of the extreme penalty of 
death on the offending woman. For as a husband 
who falsely brought the charge of previous unchastity 
against his wife was not allowed to separate from 
her as long as he lived, it may naturally have come 
to be the custom that such wives, when the charge 
turned out to be true, were divorced, although their 
lives were spared. A third interpretation of the 
words, which also insists on the strict meaning of the 
Greek, understands our Lord to speak of the disso- 
lution of what was simply a state of concubinage, 
and not real marriage, as if He had said, ‘I mean to 
speak of true wives, not of concubines.” 

‘The most usual interpretation, which is adopted 
by many of the best Catholic writers on the subject, 
is certainly that which understands our Lord’s words 
in the excepting clause as applying only to the case 
of separation, short of divorce, and as limiting the 
licence of ‘‘ putting away a wife” to the case of 
adultery, or rather—inasmuch as there are in truth 
other legitimate reasons for separation besides 
adultery—as specially excluding that case from the 


7 Deut. xxii. 12-—2T-. 
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condemnation which He was passing. The words 
then mean, ‘‘ you must not put away your wives. I 
do not say you may not put them away for adultery. 
And if you put them away for any other reason, you 
cause them to become adulteresses, for you expose 
them to the danger of marrying, or seeming to marry, 
other men, and a man who marries a wife put away 
by her husband is an adulterer.” The difficulty 
against this interpretation is, that the Jews to whom 
our Lord was speaking knew of no other kind of 
separation but that of divorce @ vinculo. The whole 
system of such separations, which are allowable 
for various reasons of which we need not now speak, 
was naturally created by the prohibition of divorce. 
It does not follow, however, that this difficulty is of 
necessity fatal to the interpretation. The force of 
the difficulty does not lie in our Lord’s words, but in 
a state of ignorance in the minds of the people to 
whom He was speaking, which is entirely in keeping 
with the ignorance which has already been said to 
have existed among them as to the nature of the 
marriage tie itself. To persons who recognize and 
understand the Christian doctrine of marriage, the 
difficulty of interpretation as to these words would 
not arise. This seems to be the true solution of the 
question before us. Our Lord is not here laying 
down the full Christian law, and He is silent, in 
particular, as to the great principle of the unity of 
marriage, which later on He insists upon quite as 
much as upon that of indissolubility. His words go 
a certain way towards the full Christian law, and He 
may even have meant, by the excepting clause of 
which we have been speaking to lay the foundation 
for the minor separations which are natural features 
in that law.’ 
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Before concluding this chapter, we may add a 
few words on the importance of this matter in the 
Christian scheme. 

' The words of our Lord, ‘from the beginning it 
was not so,’ naturally suggest the thought that there 
was a time when the original intention of the Creator 
in establishing marriage was not yet ignored, and 
when that holy institution was prolific of all the 
happiness and beauty with which it was fraught in 
that original intention. How soon after the Fall 
it became corrupted by the passions of mankind we 
do not know, as the history of the Antediluvians is 
to us almost entirely a blank. We read indeed of 
marriages and wives, but it may be feared that 
sensuality soon prevailed, that woman became de- 
praved, and that society sank, in consequence, as it 
must inevitably sink when God’s ordinances are set 
at naught. There seems reason for believing that 
the corruption of the world, which reached such a 
pitch as to bring down the great judgment of the 
Flood upon the human race, was the consequence 
and the fruit of unrestrained lust. The line of holy 
patriarchs, which ended in Noe, may have kept up 
a protest for the law of God, but it may have been 
little more than a protest. After the Flood, mankind 
again started with true and holy traditions, but the 
lusts of man, fanned by the incitements of Satan, 
soon gained the mastery with the great part of the 
descendants of Noe. The degradation and ultimate 
dissolution of society is involved in laxity as to 
the marriage tie, and in nothing is the evil fruit of 
_ the Fall more conspicuous than in the manner in 
which this result worked itself out in the course of 
generations. What human society might have been, 
in point of happiness and beauty, and of dignity, 
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and of great achievements, without this evil seed, 
may well baffle the imagination of Angels. 

At the time of our Lord’s coming into the world, 
we know, indeed, what society had become in those 
nations which were most refined and cultivated, and 
that is enough to give some idea of the state of 
morality in more barbarous and degraded nations than 
the Romans and Greeks. The picture as it is drawn 
for us in a few verses of the Epistle to the Romans 
is black enough. It would probably have been a 
more hideous description if the Apostle had taken in 
the nations outside the pale of what was then all 
that could claim the name of civilization. No one 
but God could have conceived the idea of the reno- 
vation of human society as it was intended to be 
renovated by the Church—of not merely expiating 
for sin by the Blood shed on the Cross, but of 
rebuilding again the fabric of society which had been 
so corrupted and dissolved, and restoring the beauties 
of Paradise among the descendants of Adam. Yet 
such was undoubtedly the mission of the Catholic 
Church, at least secondarily. If she was first to 
enable men to gain Heaven, it was by enabling them 
to do on earth the will of God as it is done in Heaven. 

It is certain to any thoughtful mind that the first 
step in this process of renovation was the restoration 
of marriage to its original intention, the consequent 
restoration of the family, and through the family, of 
society at large. This is not the place to dilate upon 
the steps of the process, the gradual and partial way 
in which the end has been gained by the Church, 
and the consequent elevation which society has 
reached under her guidance. It has been a long 
history, with many glorious sacrifices, and many 
partial defeats, and it has required immense patience 
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to do what has been done. The great ones of the 
world have often been among the most obstinate 
rebels against the Church in this respect, and Pontiff 
after Pontiff has had to see the robe of unity torn 
before his eyes because he has refused to sanction 
what our Lord has forbidden. A long line of saints, 
from St. John Baptist downwards, have had to suffer 
for their testimony to the truth in this regard. The 
result has been that wherever the Catholic Church 
reigns, the principle laid down by our Lord is main- 
tained. Everywhere else, even among Christian 
communities, the passions of men have been too 
strong to be resisted. The unity of marriage is 
established generally among Christians, though its 
indissolubility has been seriously broken down. Thus 
what must have been the darling desire of the Sacred 
Heart for the benefit of Christian society has been 
disappointed by many who bear the name of Jesus 
Christ. It is not true, happily, that the world has 
lost all the benefit of the improvement introduced by 
our Lord. Woman has been raised in every way, 
and her elevation, and the consequent advantage 
to society has been maintained, after the principal 
fountain of the benefit has been defiled. But the 
process of degradation has begun, and it has begun 
among Christians. It is easy to see that the torrent 
of corruption will swell as time goes on, and, as it 
swells, will become more productive of destruction. 
The Church has done all in her power, at the cost of 
great struggles, and the barriers which she has raised 
for society are crumbling on every side. 


CHAPTER Vik 
The Counsel of Continence. 


St. Matt. xix. ro—12; Story of the Gospels, § 124. 


In the last chapter we stated what seems to be the 
most reasonable way of understanding these several 
pronouncements of our Lord on the subject of 
marriage and divorce, even apart from the inter- 
pretation of them which is derived from the doctrine 
and practice of the Catholic Church on the subject 
to which they relate. Our Lord was in presence 
of a mitigation of the original law, which was to 
be removed for the immense benefit of mankind 
in the Catholic system. But the alteration was 
to be made in the direction of greater strictness, 
and so could not be put forward all at once 
until the system spoken of was to be established. 
Nor had the Church to deal with the Jews alone. 
She had to bring under her gentle and blessed yoke 
the nations of the Gentile world, in many respects 
far below the Jews in their morality, and especially 
so in all that related to marriage. It is thought to 
have been one of the reasons for which the Romans 
and Greeks were chosen as the nations who should 
be politically and intellectually at the head of the 
human race, at the time that the Church had to begin 
her work on the world, that those nations were less 
degraded than others in regard to their views of the 
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marriage tie. Still, they were lower than the Jews, 
and the Jews were themselves degraded in practice on 
this point of divorce. It was one of the most beautiful 
and fruitful of all the works of the Church, when 
after many and long struggles she succeeded as far as 
she did succeed, in making the practice of Christian 
nations conformable to the high rule which had its 
foundation in Paradise, before the fall of man had 
loosened the control of reason over the lower appe- 
tites, and which was now restored by our Lord for 
the new creation which was to begin from His 
Resurrection. 

It is clear, then, that the Apostles themselves 
were astonished at the new legislation which had 
now proceeded from our Lord. The state of things 
in Judea itself as to the licence of divorce was very 
low indeed, as has been said, and it is one of the 
mischiefs which follow on the prevalence of low 
customs without public reprehension and protest, 
that the minds of men become familiarized with 
degradation, and come to think of it as natural and 
inevitable. Thus it had taken possession of the 
public mind, that unless divorce were possible in 
certain cases—and by many these cases were con- 
sidered very numerous indeed—marriage would be an 
intolerable yoke. This was partly perhaps the reason 
why the permission of divorce had been accorded 
under the Mosaic system. Men would either have 
made away with their wives by murder, or they 
would have refrained from marriage, giving them- 
selves over to promiscuous concubinage or worse. 
That would have destroyed the very essential ele- 
ments of society. Something of this kind must have 
been in the minds of the Apostles when they made 
their remark of which St. Matthew tells us. ‘His 
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disciples say unto Him, If the case of a man with his 
wife be so, it is not expedient to marry.’ 

They put the practice of celibacy on the low ground 
of the difficulties of securing happiness in marriage 
with all its obligations, if it was to be indissoluble 
except by death, and if there were not some escape as 
it were from the bondage, such as many people might 
find in concubinage and the like. It was certainly a 
mournful confession, when marriage is considered 
as God’s own institution for the special purpose of 
securing human happiness. But our Lord saw the 
other marvellous reasons which might be given for 
that abstinence from marriage of which the disciples 
spoke, and which were to operate so fruitfully and 
powerfully for the benefit of mankind in the Church: 
There was a better reason for such abstinence in the 
excellency of purity, and the release from all lower 
cares and occupations, the liberty that might be thus 
gained for the service of God in the practice of the 
virginal life. He did not put these things forward in 
detail. He left His words to work in their hearts, 
like the good seed of which He had spoken in the 
parables, and the soil of the Church was soon to 
teem with beautiful flowers and fruits which were 
the offspring of this good seed. ‘ Who said to them, 
All men take not this word, but they to whom it is 
given. For there are eunuchs who were born so 
from their mother’s womb, and there are eunuchs 
who were made so by men, and there are eunuchs 
who have made themselves eunuchs for the Kingdom 
of Heaven.’ He speaks in the present tense, as if to 
imply that this secret of continence for the sake of 
the Kingdom was not altogether undiscovered, even 
as it was. For His own Blessed Mother, and her 
spouse St. Joseph, had divined it, and probably the 
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Apostles themselves who had not been married at 
the time that they were called by Him, had likewise 
chosen the single life, by the same blessed instinct. 
And there must have been many among His followers 
who had abstained from marriage for a like motive 
of religious perfection. 

The words of our Lord are probably a reminiscence 
of the prophecy of Isaias, in which the great dis- 
tinction to be gained by virginity under the Gospel 
law had been foretold. It is in a passage in which 
another great feature of the Gospel, the admittance 
of all nations to its privileges, is also mentioned. 
‘Let not the son of the stranger that adhereth to 
the Lord, speak, saying, The Lord will divide and 
separate me from His people. And let not the 
eunuch say, Behold Jama dry tree. For thus saith 
the Lord to the eunuchs: They that shall keep My 
Sabbaths, and shall choose the things that please 
Me, and shall hold fast My covenants, I will give to 
them in My house and within My walls a place and 
a name better than of sons and daughters, and I will 
give them an everlasting name which shall never 
perish. And the children of the stranger that adhere 
to the Lord, to worship Him, and to love His name, 
and to be His servants. ... I will bring them into 
My holy mount, and make them joyful in My house 
of prayer, their holocausts and their victims shall 
please Me upon My altar, for My house shall be 
called the house of prayer for all nations,’! words 
which our Lord quoted when He cleansed the 
Temple. Thus the praise of ‘the chaste generation’ 
was not unfamiliar to the Jews, but it was to grow 
into an immense renown in the system of the Church, 
which was soon to teem with the fruits of beauty, 

1 Isaias lvi. 3—7. 
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purity, triumph over the passion, peace of mind, 
elevation above worldly thoughts, great fertility in 
good works, and lofty contemplation, to which all 
the secrets of Heaven seem to be revealed. We see 
how delicately yet firmly this new principle was 
urged by St. Paul, who writes about it to the 
Corinthians, although they were but recently con- 
verted, in language out of which the whole doctrine 
of virginity as it grew to full proportion in the 
Church may be drawn, though he lays down no law 
on the matter, while he lays down most stringently 
the law of the indissolubility of Christian marriage.” 
He lets them see how much he desires that they 
‘continue even as I,’ that is, unmarried. ‘ Brethren, 
the time is short, it remaineth that they also who 
have wives be as if they had none, and they that 
weep, as though they wept not, and they that rejoice, 
as if they rejoiced not, and they that buy, as though 
they possessed not, and they that use this world, 
as if they used it not, for the fashion of the world 
passeth away. But I would have you to be without 
solicitude. He that is without a wife, is solicitous 
for the things that belong}to the Lord, how he may 
please God, but he that is with a wife, is solicitous 
for the things of this world, how he may please his 
wife, and is divided. And the unmarried woman 
and the virgin thinketh on the things of the Lord, 
that she may be holy both in body and in spirit. 
But she that is married thinketh on the things of 
the world, how she may please her husband.’ The 
special reward of the virgin saints, spoken of in the 
Apocalypse, that they follow the Lamb whitherso- 
ever He goeth, and that they ‘sing a canticle before 
the throne, which no man could sing but they,’ may 
2 x Cor. vii. 
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be understood of the singular clearness and keenness 
of the spiritual intelligence which even here below is 
the privilege of chastity. And what St. Paul says 
about thinking of the things of the Lord, thinking 
how he may please God, seems to suggest the great 
fertility in good works which is another endowment 
of the chaste generation. 

It must be remembered, moreover, that the words 
of St. Paul to the Corinthians must have applied to 
a state of society in which the counsel of chastity 
was peculiarly difficult, partly from the low standard 
of morality universally in possession, and partly from 
the impossibility of collecting those who were called 
to practice this counsel into religious communities, 
which could not exist then, and, indeed, hardly at all 
in all the period of persecution. Thus the virgins of 
the first three centuries had to live in their homes, 
and are the rightful predecessors of those who in all 
ages of the Church have followed the angelical life 
while yet in the midst of the world, whether binding 
themselves by vow or not. The Apostles and apos- 
tolic men did not hesitate to recommend this course 
of life, and many illustrious martyrs became such for 
their refusal to marry. So early did the blessed seed 
sown by these words of our Lord begin to show itself 
above the ground, even when as yet it could not 
have the protection which the cloister was afterwards 
to afford it. The holy example of these Christian 
virgins had a great influence in purifying the atmos- 
phere of the common life in the midst of which they 
lived, and it is, in some sort, a return to pagan ideas 
to think that such a life in the world is anything but 
highly honourable and beneficial. 

We see how different were the ideas of the times 
by the remarks of the Apostles. They spoke for men 
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in general when they objected on the ground of the 
hardness of the marriage obligations. Our Lord could 
have told them many things of the beauty and extreme 
happiness of which the married life has been made 
capable, by the sacramental grace of the Christian 
tie, and by the heavenly atmosphere which encom- 
passes the children of the Church. It could never 
be truly said that it was not good to marry because 
marriage was indissoluble, for then God would have 
instituted what was evil in itself. Our Lord, then, 
might have raised their ideas of this holy state, and 
at the same time He might have drawn out the 
other truth, that though marriage is good, and not 
bad, there is something better, as His Apostle was 
to say, ‘He that giveth his virgin in marriage, doth 
well, and he that giveth her not, doth better.’ 3 
Even the Apostles as yet had but faint notions 
of the glories of the Christian kingdom. They 
could not have foreseen how powerful would be 
the grace of the sacraments and of the wine that 
germinates virgins. They did not understand the 
force of the example and character of our Blessed 
Lady on Christian souls, nor the many high 
vocations which were to be followed by thousands 
in the Church, and which were to require as their 
foundation the practice of continence, as well as of 
other counsels of perfection. All these things were 
lying open before our Lord when He spoke these 
mighty words, out of which a whole most beautiful 
creation was to spring, and at the same time He 
knew that this gift of the intelligence of the beauty 
and dignity and excellence of virginity would not be 
given to all. For God wills that there should be a 
great variety of vocations and ways of life in the 
3 x Cor. vii. 31. 
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Church, and that not all were to be bound to the 
highest paths of perfection. If not all were to be 
bound to follow perfection in this way, it would be 
better for not all to see its beauty, at least as a 
practical command to them to follow it in their own 
lives. 

Our Lord does not blame those who do not follow 
it, because they do not ‘take’ it, and thereby He 
removes the reason for continence from the low 
ground on which it might be put, namely, the great 
burthens and difficulties of the married life. For He 
was to elevate marriage as well as to bring forth the 
beautiful counsel of virginity, and He would not 
leave it open to men to say that the new character 
which He had given to the institution of God, by 
recalling it to its first conditions and obligations, was 
the laying on the necks of men a burthen which 
could not be borne. Not all men take the word, 
He says, ‘but those to whom it is given,’ and 
He implies that those to whom it is not given to 
take the word, will have grace supplied to them in 
abundance to make marriage both tolerable and 
happy, and a way of life in which great blessings 
and the highest virtues may be obtained and 
practised. The, difficulties of marriage of which 
the Apostles spoke came from the power of the 
evil and sensual concupiscences, and these were 
to be tamed by the grace of God, and the sacra- 
ment of marriage was to convey power to those 
who received it worthily, to enable them to live 
faithfully and purely in their state as great servants 
of God. But He added also the words which have 
been the guiding light and the source of strength 
to millions in the ages of the Church, ‘ He that can 
take it let him take it.’ 
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The words with which our Lord concludes this 
instruction do not involve a precept strictly so called. 
They are rather an invitation to those who feel them- 
selves enlightened to understand, at least in some 
measure, the wonderful excellencies of continence, 
and inspired to hope that grace will be given them 
by God to observe the lofty line of life which He 
has revealed to them. To these it is suggested 
to seek further strength in prayer, and then if it 
seems. within their reach, to undertake the fulfil- 
ment of the counsel in their own lives. Strictly 
speaking, no one is beyond the hope of the observ- 
ance of a counsel such as this, because all things 
can be won by prayer. If we ask we shall receive, 
and this is implied in the language of our Lord when 
He says that not every one can take this word, but 
those to whom it is given. Thus the Wise Man says 
of continence, ‘ As I knew that I could not otherwise 
be continent unless God gave it, and this also was 
a point of wisdom, to know whose gift it was, I 
went to the Lord and besought Him.’ But the 
words imply that the desire and appreciation of 
this great boon is breathed into the heart by God, 
and in order that it may be made the subject of 
prayer, and that He disposes the soul and orders 
the life of those to whom He wishes to give this 
vocation in such a way as to make it apparent to 
them that He has this wish, and that it is His 
desire that they should aim at its accomplishment. 
And to such persons our Lord says that if they can 
receive this word let them do so, both because if it 
be His design for them, they will find it much easier 
to serve Him happily and confidently thus than in 
any other way which they may choose for them- 
selves, and also because He will take special charge 
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of them in His Providence and supply them with 
the graces, however great, which they may need 
for the execution of their holy purpose unto the end. 
In this sense it may be said that the invitation 
amounts to a command, and the encouragement 
amounts to a promise of assistance, although it 
cannot be said absolutely that, even if the invita- 
tion is disregarded, salvation will be lost, although 
it may become more difficult, or that the promise 
may not be forfeited by carelessness and neglect. 
It may be lost if the precautions are set aside 
which are necessary on the part of all alike, even 
of those who have received the most certain intima- 
tions that the path which they thus choose is that 
along which God wishes them to walk. 


CHAPTERS 
Our Lord and the Children. 


St. Matt. xix. 13, 14; St. Mark x. 13—16; St. Luke xviii. 15—17 ; 
Story of the Gospels, § 125. 


Tue two first Evangelists subjoin to the doctrine of 
our Lord as to marriage, divorce, and continency, 
the beautiful incident of the little children who were 
brought to Him to receive His blessing, which pro- 
bably occurred immediately after, although as to this 
we have no absolute certainty. For there is enough 
in the connection between the doctrine delivered by 
our Lord on these two occasions to account for the 
juxtaposition of the two by St. Matthew, even if there 
had been no immediate sequence of time. For the 
foundation of all evangelical perfection, and thus 
certainly of the carrying out of the counsel of chastity, 
of which He had been speaking, must be in the 
virtue of humility, and it is this virtue which is now 
set before us by our Lord. It is not simply that 
He blessed the little children and reproved the dis- 
ciples who would have kept them from Him, but 
that He took occasion from this to lay down the 
great principle, that the Kingdom of Heaven is for 
such as they, and that ‘whosoever shall not receive 
the Kingdom of Heaven as a little child shall not 
enter into it.’ St. Luke, who omits all that the other 
Evangelists say about the transference of the scene 
of our Lord’s teaching to Perea, as well as the 
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question of the Pharisees which led to the promul- 
gation of the doctrine of marriage, passes on, by a 
natural transition, to this incident from the parable of 
the Pharisee and the Publican. 

‘And they brought to Him little children that He 
might touch them and impose His hands on them, 
and pray.’ And St. Luke adds that ‘they brought 
unto Him also infants, they He might touch them. 
Which when the disciples saw they rebuked them.’ 
It was a very natural result of the great honour and 
reverence in which our Blessed Lord was held by 
these poor people, that they should bring their 
children for Him to bless, even although there may 
not have been many among them who understood 
Who He was, or thought of Him as more than a 
prophet. The blessing of a good and venerated man 
has always been sought for by the parents of Christians 
for their children, and this act of natural piety must 
be far older than the religion of our Lord. The way 
in which the incident is introduced implies that our 
Lord was not at the moment teaching. He had 
retired, as it seems, into a house, where the disciples 
had put their question to Him about the inexpediency 
of marriage. Here the Apostles were glad enough to 
see Him resting, and their rebukes to the people 
need not have had any other motive than their own 
consciousness of His extreme affability, and of the 
extent to which He would go in wearying Himself in 
preaching and teaching, occupations which may have 
seemed to them of a higher rank than this of bless- 
ing children, which must have been done one by one. 
They may have feared that He would be quite 
exhausted by the importunities of the parents, as it 
is evident He may already have been for some hours 
exerting Himself in preaching. 
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Thus the disciples may have thought they were 
doing a most excellent and commendable act in for- 
bidding these people to trouble our Lord in seeking 
from Him this new act of kindness and mercy, for- 
getting that the disappointment of the parents might 
have given them a bad impression of their Master's 
charity, forgetting the extreme love of the Sacred 
Heart for opportunities of imparting grace, and that it 
was an immense blessing to the children of which they 
had no right to deprive them, to come in contact even 
only bodily with the Sacred Humanity of the Son of 
God. Even the Apostles did not as yet understand, 
perhaps, the great graces of which children were to 
be made capable in the new Kingdom, the immense 
multitudes of children who were to pass to Heaven 
by virtue of their baptism, without living more than 
a few days or weeks or months, and the danger 
which might ensue, even to the true Christian 
doctrine, if there were to be found anything in the 
life of our Lord which might seem to sanction the 
idea that they are not fit, on account of their tender 
age, to receive the Christian sacraments. Nor again 
could they have perfectly understood our Lord’s own 
intense love for them, nor how out of keeping it 
would be with the whole character of His Kingdom 
if that natural feeling which children have for those 
whom they instinctively know are disposed to love 
and welcome them, were to be hindered by their 
rejection from His loving embrace and blessing. 
There was also something of officiousness and fault- 
finding in their treatment of the parents in this case, 
and our Lord was always wont to rebuke such 
officiousness and to take the part of those who might 
suffer from it. 

These may have been some of the reasons for 
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which our Lord was, as St. Mark tells us, much dis- 
pleased. ‘But Jesus calling them together, said to 
them ’—it seems that they were occupied, one in one 
spot, another in another, in preventing what they 
considered this intrusion on our Lord—‘ said to them, 
Suffer the little children to come to Me, and forbid 
them not, for of such is the Kingdom of God, for 
the Kingdom of God is for such. Amen, I say to 
you, Whosoever shall not receive the Kingdom of 
God as a little child, shall not enter into it.’ The 
form of our Lord’s rebuke, ‘ Suffer the little children 
to come to Me, and forbid them not,’ implies that the 
children were eager to come for His blessing, and 
that it was not the act of the parents only. Our 
Lord, then, must have manifested, in some loving 
and gracious way, His fondness for children. His 
words contain a two-fold doctrine, as has been already 
implied. For it would not be sufficient to justify to 
the full the position of children in the Kingdom, that 
the Kingdom of Heaven was for such as they are, 
if it were not also for them, if it were for those who 
are childlike in spirit and heart, and not for actual 
children. They were to be fully capable of the 
benefits of the Kingdom of Heaven in the next world, 
by means of the Sacrament of Baptism, which they 
were to be allowed to receive as soon as it was 
possible to administer it to them. They were to be 
allowed by virtue of the merits of the Precious 
Blood, to be partakers of eternal glory, even though 
they never grow up to the use of the spiritual gifts 
implanted in their souls by the Sacrament of Re- 
generation. Their souls were then to be made 
temples of the Holy Ghost, and possessors of His 
gifts, even if their lives were, in a very large pro- 
portion of cases, indeed, to be cut short before they 
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could themselves cooperate with the graces thu 
given to them, And if their infancy might prevent 
them from the conscious use of these graces by the 
exercise of their own will, so also it would prevent 
them from sullying their blessed condition by actual 
and deliberate sin, and thus they would become 
temples of the Holy Ghost in their very earliest 
years after having once received baptism. 

Again, it is quite wonderful to watch how early 
in life those who are the children of good and pious 
parents can catch the infection of virtue and devo- 
tion, and we may be quite certain that there is much 
more of this, as it seems, precocious piety in the 
Kingdom of God than ever meets our eyes. It is 
very difficult to fix the time at which they learn to 
love God, to know the sweetness of the names of 
Jesus and Mary, to understand the power and watch- 
ful care of the saints and of their Angel Guardians. 
Wonders pass in the minds and hearts of the little 
ones, whose thoughts and affections are so often 
beyond our reach and do not even attract our loving 
curiosity. It is true all these beginnings of virtue 
and of a life of service to God are feeble as yet, and 
like buds which may be easily blighted. But they 
are also buds which may be nourished and cherished 
by living grace, until they become flowers worthy 
of the Heavenly Kingdom. They are not despised 
by the Angels nor by the Lord of Angels. They are 
fed by the dew of prayer, the simple innocent prayer 
of which they soon become capable, and which in 
many cases is soon matured by the action of the 
Holy Ghost. And, if there was so much of un- 
certainty about the future, especially of these Jewish 
children who were to grow up in the generation on 
which was to fall the destruction of their city and 
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temple, and all the horrors of the war of extermi- 
nation, so much the greater was the reason for not 
checking their piety during the short visit of our 
Lord to the country in which they would be brought 
up. The memory of having been taken into the 
arms of the Great Teacher and blessed by Him, 
would be a safeguard to them in many a dangerous 
passage of their after-life. And it is reasonable to 
suppose that their souls may have been mightily 
moved and enriched by the embrace of our Lord, 
and the grace of that day may have lasted on and 
become the foundation of other great graces. For 
our Lord was profuse and lavish in His gifts, and 
these tender hearts could oppose no obstacle. 

The Jewish little ones who were brought to our 
Lord were already within the covenant, and could 
not but be most dear to God, and we cannot tell 
what graces may have been bestowed on them by 
the blessings and caresses of the Incarnate Re- 
deemer, Who, moreover, by insisting on receiving 
them, read to His disciples two lessons, the one 
against the cruelty of checking in any authoritative 
manner even what may seem an excessive and im- 
portunate devotion, and the other on the vast 
capacities of the human soul, even in infancy, for 
the reception of the good seeds of grace. Thus what 
is said of this teaching of our Lord, when He said 
that of such and for such is the Kingdom of Heaven, 
namely, as if it was not the age but the character 
‘of children that is so blessed, must not be taken in 
the strictest and most exclusive sense. Rather the 
age in one sense, and the character in another, is 
what is called blessed, the age first, but far more 
the character. And thus He goes on to say, that 
‘whosoever does not receive the Kingdom of God 
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as a little child shall not enter therein.’ Many 
beautiful descriptions of the characteristic graces of 
childhood are to be found in the Fathers and the 
holy writers, on which it would be pleasant to dwell 
at length. But it must be remembered that our 
Lord speaks here in the first instance of the character 
of childhood, specially with reference to the reception 
of the Kingdom of Heaven. Thus He may now be 
said to repeat the lesson which He had once before 
given‘to His disciples, when ‘He took a child, and 
set him in the midst of them,’ making the child an 
example to them all as well as giving him a place 
among them. We are all to be children all our lives 
in the practice of certain beautiful graces, but they 
are especially necessary for those who are to receive 
the Kingdom of God and enter into it. 

In the first place, the ready credulity of children is 
an image of the same quality which is so valuable in 
the formation of Christian faith. They readily 
believe, because they trust their parents and guides, 
whom they love, and who love them. They do not 
ask for evidence or proof beyond their word. The 
most difficult and the most easy truths are the same 
to them, for they rest simply on the authority and 
veracity of those who teach them. This is the charac- 
teristic of the faith which is founded on the Word of 
God delivered to us by an authorized witness in the 
Church, and the assent of faith is as childlike in the 
most learned man as in the simple child. It is well, 
if people have difficulties, to meet them by learned 
explanations, but, after all, it is not reason, but faith, 
that accepts the heavenly message. Thus persons 
who say they will believe the Church when she says 
one thing, and not when she says another thing, 
do not really believe her, but their own reason. An 
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incredulous or captious child is a sad spectacle, for 
he has lost the grace of his character either through 
perplexity or some other misfortune, the beautiful 
credulity is gone by his own fault or the fault of some 
of his teachers. If he has got so far as to set up his 
puny reason and limited independence of judgment, 
he has declined greatly indeed from the hope of his 
childhood. 

Another ‘natural grace,’ to use such an expres- 
sion, is the docility which belongs to the childish 
character. This is a precious gift from the great 
Father of all, to have made their minds so receptive, 
and at the same time so willing to receive. Children 
learn from all around them, they are always learning. 
The persons with whom they live, the objects, ani- 
mate and inanimate, which surround them, the 
passing events of Providence, and the like—all are 
to them full of teaching, their minds seem to grow 
visibly to those who study them. Who can tell how 
fast they learn, and what is the limit to their capa- 
city of expansion? ‘There is no growth in the world 
which God has made which can be compared to that 
of their intelligence, which is intended by Him to 
drink in all the lessons of nature and Providence, to 
make the experience of ages their own, and to end 
with the knowledge of Himself, what He is, and 
what He has done. And in these early years well- 
trained children have the gift of willing docility, of 
allowing their little minds to be led and guided with- 
out question or resistance, and so able to reap the 
benefit of the superior knowledge of their elders. 
Here also is a characteristic which God intends to 
be developed in us, and not laid aside as we grow 
older. The wisest men have been the most docile, and 
this not merely when to be not docile would be an 
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absurdity, as in matters of faith. The life even of 
the blessed angels in Heaven is, in one sense, a 
perpetual learning, for they desire to look upon the 
workings of the Holy Ghost and God’s Providence 
over the Church, and as the course of time reveals 
the manifold wisdom which His counsels contain, 
they are filled with new knowledge concerning Him 
and His ways. The wisest and holiest and most 
learned of men in the ways of God, when they open 
their ‘eyes for the first time in the next world, and 
see the wonders that are there, receive an increase of 
knowledge which makes all which they formerly 
knew seem as nothing, and so they will continue for 
ever, ever learning more and more, with a perfect 
docility and comprehension of which the ever- 
increasing and wondering docility of children is a 
kind of shadow. 

Again, children are naturally obedient and subject 
to discipline. They come into the world as the 
weakest, the most ignorant, the most insignificant, 
and the most helpless, and their life is one of ex- 
tremest dependence. They do not insist on their 
own opinion or their own way, they listen rather 
than speak, and would think it foolish to assert them- 
selves and take the lead, or to undertake to manage 
the affairs of grown men. Thus every well-trained 
child begins his life by a long stage of subjection to 
discipline, and this is meant to begin in him the 
humility and obedience which are to be his great 
virtues as a Christian, are to plant, as St. Gregory 
says, all other virtues in the soul, and preserve them 
when they are planted. As time goes on he becomes 
more his own master, but he has learnt to reverence 
the Law of God asthe rule of his life, to check his 
own will and passions, and live under holy discipline 
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according to His vocation. And this again is per- 
fected, after this life, for the blessed are then free 
with the most noble freedom of a will entirely united 
to God, unable to will anything contrary to Him, 
and all the graces and glories of the saints are ever 
fresh incentives to the most perfect humility, with 
which they cast their crowns before the throne, and 
acknowledge that all is the gift of God. 

Another characteristic of children is their great 
openness and simplicity. It is like a witness to the 
happiness and serenity with which our intercourse 
one with another was intended to be clothed in 
society as God established it, that is, before the 
Fall. It has not yet learnt the sad lesson of the 
misery which selfishness has brought into the world. 
Children do not hide their thoughts, or conceal their 
wishes, or go a roundabout way to the gaining of 
their aims, or keep their own counsel, or say one 
thing and mean another. When our Lord says that 
of such is the Kingdom of Heaven, He may mean, 
if He thought of this openness of character and 
simplicity, that such will be the characteristic of the 
blessed intercourse of the saints with each other, 
when there shall be no jealousies, no selfishness, 
when all will have their hearts open to all, and each 
rejoice in all the good that any other possesses. So 
too we may say about the readiness with which 
children give their love and affection, as if they 
possessed inexhaustible stores in their hearts, and 
could never lose what they thus gave. So again 
about their thankfulness, and their indifference to 
worldly goods and advantages, which is so charac- 
teristic, that when a child shows any knowledge of 
the world, and any craving after its goods, we say 
that that child is already old. So too again about 
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their joyousness, which sheds itself around on all 
sides, and makes the humblest cottage home a small 
picture of Paradise. There is work there, hard 
labour, spare fare, coarse clothing, want is no 
stranger there, nor the visitations of sickness. But 
where there are good Christian children, there is 
joyousness. They run out of their school into the 
road, and it is like the playground of young princes. 
They have poor toys indeed, and their games lack 
the appliances of comfort and luxury, but they are 
happier than the pampered worldlings of their own 
age whose enjoyments involve wealth and a thou- 
sand contrivances. And their happy absence of care 
and easiness of enjoyment are some faint shadow of 
the perpetual sunshine of the eternal home. ‘Their 
affectionateness pours itself out on all things with 
which they live, upon the animals and birds, as well 
as on their parents and their brothers and sisters, 
and even on things without life. Their obedience to 
their parents springs from their love, and so it is an 
anticipation of that perfect service to the Eternal 
Father of all Who reigns in the hearts of His saints 
who serve Him because they love Him. 

The Heart of the Saviour of mankind may well 


have cherished these and other characteristics of the 


happy children who were so glad to be brought to 
Him. His was not a mere sentiment, such as that 
which we see in many persons, who take pleasure in 
children as playthings or as amusements, but very soon 
find themselves wearied, and even irritated by them. 
Our Lord recognized in all these loveable qualities 
of childhood both the relics, as we say, of Paradise, 
and the promise of Heaven. They may be called 
relics of Paradise, because they are the natural 
graces out of which the manly virtues were to grow 
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which were to have had their proper home and 
manifestation in the earthly Paradise, in which the 
children were intended to grow into men if the Fall 
of Man had not intervened. We know nothing at 
all as to the extent of the change which was brought 
about by the Fall—whether, for instance, there 
would have been that long period of infancy and 
apparent ignorance and helplessness which now 
occupies the earlier years of every human life, unless 
some special preternatural gift hastens on the time of 
maturity. But we can see that these qualities which 
have been named, and others like them, might have 
been very soon ripened into serious and mature 
virtues. Our Lord saw in them also the promise of 
Heaven, because they are the natural resemblances 
of the glorious virtues of the saints, practised first 
on earth and having their full ripeness in Heaven. 
But between the time when they were to delight 
the Heart of our Saviour by recalling Paradise, 
and the time when they were to gladden “Him 
by their triumphant beauties in the Kingdom of 
His Father, was to come the period of trial and 
conflict, for which He was preparing so many graces 
by His Life and His Death. 

Nowhere do we see more distinctly the effects of 
the Fall than in the case of children. We see in 
them sometimes what are like the explosions of some 
of the most evil of the passions, and we have to 
remind ourselves that the age of reason has not yet 
been reached, before we can refrain from thinking 
them guilty of sin.. They seem to be surrendered to 
the passions before they are capable of resisting 
them. And yet they are sent into the world with all 
these qualities of which we have been speaking, 
which, beautiful in themselves, are fitted more for 
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the atmosphere of Paradise, into which, as yet, sin 
had not made its way, than for a world like this, full 
of snares and temptations and of ruin to the simple. 
We can well understand the strong words in which 
our Lord spoke more than once about the judgment 
which would fall on those who gave them scandal. 
Their guilelessness and credulity, their openness and 
simplicity, their readiness to learn by example, and 
think all is right that is so taught them—alas! 
these are qualities which can be turned most easily 
to their destruction. The atmosphere of the Church 
is meant to be to them a safeguard such as the atmos- 
phere of Paradise might have been, and a thousand- 
fold more secure, for God has surrounded them with 
holy institutions and means of grace which Paradise 
knew not, and has taken up His abode in their 
hearts. But it must needs be that scandals also 
come! They must come, because the Church has 
not been allowed to mould society, because the 
examples of thousands of saints following our Lord 
and His Mother, have been set in the background to 
them by the corrupt fashions and false maxims of 
the world. Those who ought to teach them purity, 
teach them licence; they learn to blaspheme and to 
talk immorally from the lips which ought to have 
taught them their prayers. Or at least they learn 
worldliness, the one heresy which has swallowed up 
all others, and which is compatible with an outward 
profession of the purest Christian doctrines. Their 
angels look on mournfully, and plead for them, 
before the throne of the Father of all, that they 
have been taught sin before they knew what it was. 
Perhaps God often hears their prayer in a way that 
we do not imagine. He takes the child away before 
the progress of corruption has gone far enough to 
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cause the death of the soul. How often do we reflect 
that among the millions of blessed souls in Heaven, 
a very large proportion indeed consists of children 
who have thus been saved from sin? 

It is well that we should try to understand, 
especially in the days in which we live, our Lord’s 
thoughts regarding this portion of His flock. Chil- 
dren are made much of in our time, but unfortu- 
nately those who make much of them do not always 
consult the best interests of their souls. They are 
petted and encouraged in vanity, and in self-will, and 
the freedom with which they are indulged in the 
society of their elders tends in many cases to 
diminish their reverence, their humility, their respect 
for their parents. The homage paid to them when 
they have personal attractiveness or cleverness is 
not less dangerous to them because they are so 
young. Our Lord’s love for them is a touching 
appeal to those who have charge of them to keep 
them for His sake. No class of souls dear to Him 
are in greater danger, and less aware of it. It is 
hard when their parents and guides share in this 
ignorance. It is hard to see those who ought to love 
them best doing the work of those who hate them 
the most. For the spiritual enemies of mankind 
have no pity, and they know that they cannot inflict 
a deeper wound upon the Sacred Heart, than by 
robbing a child of purity or leading it astray as to 
matters of belief. 


CHAPTER X. 
The Counsel of Poverty. 


St. Matt. xix. 16—26 ; St. Mark x. 17—27 ; St. Luke xvii. 18—27 ; 
Story of the Gospels, § 126, 


In the two incidents of which we have lately spoken, 
our Blessed Lord had taken occasion, from what 
came to Him from without, as in the question of the 
Pharisees about divorce and the application of the 
parents of the children whom He was desired to 
bless, to draw out a new and heavenly doctrine 
beyond the simple answer which was immediately 
required of Him. In the one case, after laying down 
most distinctly and authoritatively the true doctrine 
of marriage, He had drawn forth from this the 
excellence of the virgin life. In the other case, after 
declaring that the little children were not to be 
hindered from coming to Him, He had laid the 
foundation of the true doctrine as to the value of 
humility and other virtues which are represented in 
children, for admittance to the Kingdom of Heaven 
and the greatest Gospel graces. We have now to 
see how at the same time He took occasion to set 
forth another of the great Evangelical Counsels from 
the famous incident of the young man who came to 
ask Him what he was to do to possess eternal life, 
thus adding another to these heads of teaching which 
belong to this, the last period of His Public Ministry, 
spent by Him in the hitherto unvisited country 
beyond the Jordan. 
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‘And when He was gone forth into the way, a 
certain man, a ruler, running up and kneeling before 
Him, asked Him saying, Good Master, what should 
I do that I may receive, to possess, everlasting life?’ 
It is St. Mark, guided by the faithful memory of 
St. Peter, who tells us of the young man running up 
and kneeling before our Lord, but the other two 
Evangelists mention also expressly his addressing 
our Lord with the epithet of Good Master, as if his 
whole manner and address had about it something of 
exaggeration. We may gather from this that our 
Lord did not ordinarily allow persons who were not 
familiar with Him and well acquainted with His 
dignity to kneel to Him when they came up to Him, 
and it seems to be mentioned as something not usual 
when it is said that the mother of St. James and 
St. John, when she made her petition for her sons, 
‘adored’ our Lord. 

This man had probably no true idea of our Lord’s 
Divine Person, and therefore his display of devotion 
required to be checked. And perhaps also there was 
some thought in him that he was patronizing our 
Lord by what he did, and by calling Him good with 
so much demonstration of honour. So our Lord first 
of all corrected him as to this, reminding him that 
the language which he had used implied more 
reverence and homage than were probably in his 
heart. ‘And Jesus said to him, Why callest thou 
Me good? None is good but One, God.’ God alone 
is essentially and perfectly and necessarily good, and 
all other goodness is derived from Him, a ray from 
His ineffable and eternal goodness. Then having 
thus gently corrected him and sobered him, He went 
on to tell him that eternal life was promised on the 
condition of the keeping of the commandments. 
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This man was already within the covenant, being a 
Jew, and living under the dispensation of the Law, 
and to the faithful keepers of the commandments 
eternal happiness was promised through our Lord. 
“ But if thou wilt enter into life, keep the command- 
ments. But he said to Him, Which? And Jesus 
said, Thou knowest the commandments. Thou shalt 
do no murder, thou shalt not commit adultery, thou 
shalt not steal, thou shalt not bear false witness, do 
no fraud, honour thy father and thy mother, and 
thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself,’ adding this 
last clause as containing the summary of the second 
table, and giving the commandments of that second 
table, because their observance would as a matter of 
fact secure the observance of the first. For St. Paul 
tells us that the whole Law is summed up in the 
commandment of the love of our neighbour. 

The young man seems to have been quite simple 
and guileless in his question, but at the same time 
proud and light-hearted. He may have felt that 
notwithstanding his own observance of the com- 
mandments according to his light, there was some- 
thing more required of him by God. His soul was 
not satisfied, he felt an instinctive craving for more 
than he had hitherto done, the craving which is so 
common with those who are silently called by God to 
some higher path of perfection than any they have 
as yet understood. The observance of the com- 
mandments has kept them in the grace of God, but 
they feel that they might know Him better and love 
Him more as a preparation for the eternal posses- 
sion of Himself to which He invited them. The 
young man said to Him, ‘ Master, all these things 
have I kept from my youth, what is yet wanting to 
me?’ It is most natural to think that he spoke 
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quite sincerely according to his conscience, although 
there may have been many things in his life which 
in the sight of God were not without fault. For our 
Lord judges us according to our conscience, accord- 
ing to what we know, and not according to what we 
do not know. Here again St. Mark adds the cir- 
cumstance which St. Peter may have remembered, 
whose eye and heart were always fixed upon his 
Master. 

‘And Jesus looking on him loved him,’ that is, 
Our Lord looked on him with a grave quiet look 
which conveyed ineffable love. His love made Him 
not keep back the great invitation which He was 
about to make to him, and with which to his great 
loss he was not ready to close. ‘And He said to 
him, Yet one thing is wanting to thee, if thou wilt 
be perfect, go, sell whatsoever thou hast, and give to 
the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in Heaven, 
and come, follow Me.’ 

Our Lord does not tell this young man, This is the 
condition of eternal life, for this is not required of 
all. It is an individual call and a promise to an 
individual. The rejection of such a call may involve 
the danger of the loss of salvation itself to the person 
who rejects it, but not by any inevitable necessity. 
It was a personal act of the highest love to give him 
the call, and it included the invitation to the closest 
companionship with our Lord Himself, for He said, 
“Come, follow Me.’ Who can imagine what might 
have been prepared for him in the rich generosity of 
the Sacred Heart, if the loving invitation had been 
accepted in the spirit in which St. Paul said, ‘ Lord, 
what wilt Thou have me to do?’ This man might 
have made an Apostle, or at least conspicuous among 
the princes of the Kingdom of Heaven. But the 
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words of our Lord were not only an invitation, they 
were also a revelation of Himself to the young man. 
He had come to our Lord, running in his eagerness, 
following some quick sudden impulse perhaps, and 
not thinking that there might be any great sacrifice 
required of him, if he rushed into the light of 
Heaven without counting the cost. At once he felt 
that the invitation, even with the promise made by 
our Lord, was too great a thing for him. He did 
not know how much he was attached to his position, 
his property, his riches, and all the lawful enjoyments 
which they brought to him. He did not know how 
much he rested on his riches, trusted in them to 
secure him against all needs and chances, how in- 
capable he was of throwing himself on the Provi- 
dence of the Heavenly Father, as a man who had 
made himself destitute for the sake of the Kingdom 
of Heaven, how little he was ready to go forth into 
‘the world as a beggar, even when he was to share 
the lot of our Lord and have treasure in Heaven. 
He was under the spell of what our Lord calls the 
imposture of riches, the false conceptions and ways 
of thinking which they insensibly instil into those 
who have them, that the good things of this world 
are the only goods, and that to be without them is 
the greatest of calamities, a calamity which would 
make life unbearable at once. All this may be con- 
sistent with a regular moral life, although the influ- 
ence of this deceitfulness of riches may often end in 
leading men into vice, injustice, rancorous jealousies, 
and the like. This poor man found himself at the 
bottom of a long ascent, when he had fancied him- 
self near the summit, and he had not the courage to 
climb. ‘ Who being struck sorrowful at that saying, 
went away sad, for he had great possessions.’ 
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It is sometimes said that this young man, by 
missing this occasion of a high vocation, and one of 
great nearness to our Lord, also fell into the greatest 
danger of losing his soul. We hear no more of him 
in the Gospel history, and it is not necessary to 
imagine more than we know. For there are men, 
by the mercy of God, who do not close at once with 
that Divine offer, but who may be led in God’s good 
Providence to close with the same afterwards. For 
the time certainly he was saddened and humbled, 
and we may, hope that later on he may have learnt 
Who He was Whom he had'thoughtlessly called Good 
Master, and have submitted himself to His yoke, even 
though the gracious invitation could never have been 
repeated. If so, he must have lamented most bitterly 
the mistake which he had made. But, as has been 
said, the incident is probably inserted in the narra- 
tives of the Evangelists, not so much for its own 
sake, as for the sake of the lesson which our Blessed 
Lord meant to draw from his case, for the benefit of 
the Apostles and the whole Church until the end of 
the world. 

* And Jesus seeing him become sad, looking round 
about on His disciples said, Amen I say to you, that 
arich man shall hardly enter into the Kingdom of 
Heaven, how hardly shall they that have riches enter 
into the Kingdom of God! And the disciples were 
astonished at His words. But Jesus again answering 
said to them, Children, how hard is it for them that 
trust in riches to enter into the Kingdom of God! 
And again I say to you, It is easier for a camel to 
pass through the eye of a needle than for a rich man 
to enter into the Kingdom of God.’ It will be 
observed that our Lord varies His words the second 
time, as if giving an explanation of what He had at 
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first said. Then He had said that it was hard for a’ 
rich man, for those who had rithes, to enter the 
Kingdom, and now He modifies the languageby 
saying, ‘ How hard it is for those who trust in riches 
to enter the Kingdom.’ It must not be supposed 
that the latter words are substituted for the former. 
The lesson conveyed is two-fold. The difficulty about 
entering the Kingdom, by which our Lord meant the 
Evangelical life and the Apostolical profession and 
vocation, to which He had invited the young man, 
if he wished to be perfect, lies in the necessity of 
absolute detachment and dependence on the Provi- 
dence of the Father, of the utter neglect of all 
worldly cares and ties and interests and ambitions 
and solicitudes which such a vocation requires, and 
the consequent elevation of the mind and heart to 
the things of Heaven, the freedom from all that 
impedes prayer, or makes self-devotion difficult, or 
weakens the forces of the soul in its conflict, which, 
as St. Paul says, is not against flesh and blood, but 
against the powers of spiritual evil. 

Those who trust in riches cannot have greater 
courage or detachment than belong to the children of 
the world. Their riches lower their thoughts to the 
level of earthly things, even if they do not almost 
insensibly, but not the less surely, involve them in the 
pursuit of the honour and applause of men, and in the 
end generate pride. They must.be in dread of all 
the thousand accidents which may take their riches 
from them, and leave them destitute and without 
resource at the mercy of the world. This is the first 
difficulty, of which our Lord does not speak in the 
first, but in the second place. And the second diffi- 
culty lies in this, that the mere possession of riches, 
even in good men, involves the danger of their 
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relying on them and trusting them. For the atmos- 
phere of the world is a tainted atmosphere, and one 
of its predominant elements is the false estimate of 
riches and of all such transient and temporal goods. 
Men in the state in which they now are cannot live 
in this tainted atmosphere without being in danger 
of contracting the disease which it breathes, and 
unless the soul is fed by prayer and mortification, 
and the spiritual life kept bright and keen within it 
by Divine grace, the mere possession of these tem- 
poral good things infects us with the love and esteem 
of them, with worldliness, and at last with pride. 
Thus our Lord’s latter words explain the former, but 
do not qualify them or take away their full truth. 
The image which our Lord used was probably a 
proverbial expression for something very difficult 
and, humanly speaking, impossible. Various efforts 
have been made to explain the language. It has 
been thought that the Greek word which is ren- 
dered ‘camel’ in our version, ought to be trans- 
lated cable. But there seems to be no authority 
for this. Other expositors tell us that in the 
Eastern cities there is usually a small postern- 
door by the side of the great gate of entrance, and 
that when a camel is unladen of all its baggage 
and encumbrances, it is just able to creep through 
this smaller gate. Thus the image becomes a sort 
of parable of the necessity of the rich man laying 
aside all his worldly trappings and belongings, if he 
is to enter the Kingdom of God. But it does not 
seem certain that this name was given in our Lord's 
time to such posterns, and our Lord’s own words 
may have passed into a proverbial expression, if they 
were not originally such. On the other hand, there 
seems good ground for thinking that the proverb was 
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in existence in our Lord’s time, and something very 
like it is to be found in the Talmud. 

‘And when they had heard this the disciples 
wondered the more, saying among themselves, Who 
then can be saved? And Jesus looking on them, 
said, With men this is impossible, but not with God, 
for all things are possible with God.’ His looking 
on them may have been meant to remind them 
lovingly that He had already done for them this: 
impossible thing, as it seemed. For when He had 
said that the entrance to the Kingdom was so difficult 
to those who had riches or trusted in riches, His 
words also included the further truth, that those who 
had not riches might still be attached to them and 
be in their hearts as worldly as those who had them, 
and that in this case the entrance to the Kingdom 
was difficult to them also. For it is with riches as 
with poverty, the one state is blessed, because it is 
free from the dangers and temptations which with- 
draw people from God and from living as His 
children, and the other state is unblessed because 
it involves these dangers and temptations. But as 
it is possible to be poor and yet to have a heart set 
on riches, so it is possible to be rich and to have the 
heart detached from riches. The poor may lose the 
blessing which their state may confer on them, and 
the rich may escape, by the grace of God, the dangers 
which are involved in their state. It is only by the 
grace of God that the poor can gain their blessing, 
and it is only by the grace of God that the rich can 
make themselves poor in spirit. Now this grace of 
inheriting the full blessing of their state of poverty 
had already been conferred on the Apostles, St. Peter 
and the rest, because though most of them had not 
much to separate from, yet they had found the graee 
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to give up whatever they had for the sake of the 
Kingdom of Heaven, and even such a sacrifice as 
this was impossible unless God had helped them by 
a special grace. Indeed there was among them the 
blessed Evangelist St. Matthew, who must have been 
a man of much substance, and perhaps St. Bar- 
tholomew and the sons of Zebedee may have had 
something of the good things of the world. It is not 
the amount of fortune that makes the surrender 
difficult, for men who have but moderate means may 
be as much attached and as much shackled by 
worldly thoughts and estimates as others who are 
counted among the very richest. So when our Lord 
said that these things impossible to men are possible 
to God, and looked on the disciples, His very look 
and words may have suggested to some of their 
loving and grateful hearts, the truth that they were 
themselves instances of this power of Divine grace 
of which He spoke. And thus perhaps His words 
may have drawn forth from St. Peter the question 
which followed, and which was required, in order 
that our Lord might set forth the full doctrine which 
it was now His purpose to declare. 

Thus again, in the case of this young man, did our 
Lord take occasion from an apparently accidental 
occurrence to lay down one of the great laws of His 
Kingdom. The young man, at the best, had but a 
vague idea of perfection. He may have felt ill at rest, 
dissatisfied, with a secret want in his heart, but he 
could have given no account to himself of what the 
defect was. He may even have been like St. Francis 
Xavier before his full conversion, morally perfect in 
the discharge of all duties, full of high and _ lofty 
thoughts, and yet his heart apparently set upon some 
earthly object, though the most noble. Our Lord’s 
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words at once revealed him to himself. He had said 
nothing at all about his possessions, no one present 
may have known who he was or what was his con- 
dition. In his dreams of perfection, of taking this 
path or that, it had never entered into his mind that 
he might be called to part with them, that the aban- 
donment of his riches was the first step in the event 
to which he was invited. Our Lord does not specify 
any more, for no more was necessary when the first 
step was so difficult. All the future fabric of per- 
fection was included in the short words, ‘ Come, 
follow Me.’ 

How is it, it may be asked, it has been asked a 
thousand times, how is it that the renouncement of 
all earthly goods is made the condition of perfection ? 
Did the young man ask anything at all about the 
use of wealth, that might have suggested this subject 
to our Lord? Or was our Lord, Who knew all 
hearts, aware that there was this secret attachment 
to possessions which was his prevailing fault, or 
which at all events stood in the way of his embracing 
perfection, when it might not have been so dangerous 
to others? Perhaps if this last had been the case 
with him, our Lord would not have spoken so 
generally as He afterwards did, nor have selected 
his case as conveying a lesson useful to all. We are 
therefore led to suppose that it is true that the casting 
away all worldly goods is the essential condition to 
the pursuit of perfection, and that it holds good 
generally, ‘If thou wilt be perfect, go sell whatsoever 
thou hast, and give to the poor, and thou shalt have 
treasure in Heaven, and come follow Me.’ 

On the other hand, it may be said that the common 
ideas of perfection do not necessarily involve the 
state of poverty. When we think of perfect persons 
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we think of them as having a great many other 
characteristics beyond this. We think of them as 
men without a stain on their conscience, as men who 
are indeed free from all care and love of temporal 
things, but this might be without such a renunciation. 
They are souls who have conquered all their appe- 
tites, and who have brought them into the subjection 
of a marvellous peace. They have mastered their 
tongues too, and their thoughts are in perfect order 
and purity. They burn with holy desires, but tran- 
quilly, they are solicitous and eager about the 
practice of virtue, hungering and thirsting after 
justice, and their life is a succession of noble and 
beautiful actions offered up to God. They have 
learnt too to suffer adversity patiently and thank- 
fully, their internal powers are wonderfully collected 
in the service of God, Whose will is their will, so 
that they were altogether transformed into Him, as. 
Sear amesays, ‘I live, not I, but Christ in me.’ 
These and many other beautiful things that might 
be said to describe the state of perfection, seem to 
rise far above that which is here said about the 
renunciation of worldly possessions. 

It may be answered, in the first place, that our 
Lord does not say that perfection consists in this 
renunciation, but that the renunciation is required 
as a first step to perfection. He invites the young 
man to have treasure in Heaven, therefore sending 
his heart before him beyond the limits of this world, 
and He invites him further to come follow Him. 
The following of Jesus Christ involves all the virtues. 
It involves, moreover, a life of subjection and obe- 
dience, for it is a companionship as well as a follow- 
ing, and companionship to our Lord implies His 
continual guidance and also the continual obedience 
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of him that is His companion. It is easy to see how 
the virtues just mentioned, or any other description 
of the state of the perfect, might easily be verified in 
the case of one who obeyed that invitation. This 
is a first and general answer to the question here 
mooted. To be our Lord’s companion and follower ! 
There can be no grade of perfection impossible to 
one so blessed. Rather, there can be no other way 
to perfection, no other description of it, than what is 
involved in the companionship and following of our 
Lord. 

The blessed Father St. Ignatius will give us a 
more particular answer in his famous meditation 
about ‘Two Standards.’ That meditation, as those 
who make the Exercises know, is not near the 
beginning of the marvellous chain in which he leads 
us on, step after step, to the perfect service of our 
Lord. He has already set before us the Exercise of 
the Kingdom of Christ, in which we are led by the 
example of an earthly king and his vassals to devote 
ourselves as closely as may be to the following of 
His example, and he has subjoined several other 
contemplations of the Mysteries of His Life. The 
meditation ‘of Two Standards’ is given us to let us 
know how it is that Christ on the one hand, and 
Lucifer on the other, by themselves and by their 
respective followers, endeavour to gain all men to 
enlist under their respective banners. Satan suggests 
to his emissaries, first of all, to induce men to give 
their affection to earthly riches. There is no need 
to suppose that he always suggests to them, at least 
at first, unlawful gains and unjust possessions. It is 
enough if they love riches. From the love of riches will 
come the love of the honours and other good things 
of this world, and from the love of honours and the 
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other good things of this world will spring pride, 
and when pride enters the soul, all other vices may 
be expected to follow. In like manner Christ suggests 
that men should be induced first of all to embrace 
entire spiritual poverty, that is, detachment from 
riches, even if they do not forsake them actually. But 
if it so please God they are to be led to actual poverty. 
In the second place is to come the desire for all sorts 
of contempt and worldly dishonour, and on these 
two steps of poverty and contempt will certainly 
follow humility. For as pride is the parent of all 
vices, so is humility the parent of every kind of 
virtue. 

In this meditation, St. Ignatius does not of course 
deny that it is possible to be spiritually poor without 
being actually poor, and there are countless saints 
in Heaven who, for good reasons, have not parted 
with their outward possessions in fact, though they 
have been detached from them in heart. But it is 
in accordance with the doctrine of the saints, and 
indeed, is laid down here by our Lord, that as 
spiritual detachment is necessary for salvation, the 
actual relinquishing of all those things from which 
we are spiritually detached is an immense help to 
detachment. Every virtue is made easy by the actual 
separation*from the occasion which presents its con- 
trary vice to us as a temptation, and on the other 
hand, we may deceive ourselves fatally by supposing 
ourselves detached while we retain that from which 
we profess to be detached interiorly. Moreover, the 
advantage which is gained by actual detachment, as 
a help towards humility, is not equally gained by an 
interior detachment, which may be accompanied 
with circumstances which foster in us pride rather 
than humility. The world will not despise a man 
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who retains his riches, and so one great help towards 
humility may be lost. Thus what our Lord has said, 
first about the rich man, and then about the man 
who trusts in riches, comes true. The danger of 
which He speaks is first trusting in riches, and the 
danger to those who are rich is that it is difficult to 
them not to trust in them, setting aside the other 
numberless evils which their possession involves in 
the way of the indulgence of wrong passions, and the 
numberless cares also which must occupy the mind 
in consequence, and leave the soul but little freedom 
from earthly thoughts. With men, our Lord even 
says, it is impossible, but all things are possible with 
God. 

‘Then Peter began to say to Him, answering said 
to Him, Behold, we have left all things and have 
followed Thee, what therefore shall we have?’ It 
is not as if the question had been asked in any 
mercenary spirit, for then it would have been put 
before they had left all things. They had come at 
His simple bidding, leaving their nets and their 
father, or their occupations, as St. Matthew and 
others, without making any bargain as to the reward 
which they were to receive, or led on by any promise, 
trusting themselves to Him, Whom it was reward 
enough to obey and to follow. Still, as it is a part 
of the magnificence of God far to outdo any of His 
servants in the generosity with which He rewards 
their service, so it is not inconsistent with the devo- 
tion of His servants to ask what may be the measure 
of the good things which He has in store for them. 
The knowledge enables them to understand the 
greatness of the Lord Whom they serve, to praise 
Him for His magnificence. It encourages them also 
in His service, and adds greatly to the joy with which 
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it is rendered. Our Lord’s answer is in two parts, 
which must be distinguished the one from the other. 

‘And Jesus said to them, Amen I say to you, that 
you who have followed Me, in the regeneration, when 
the Son of Man shall sit on the seat of His majesty, 
you also shall sit on twelve seats, judging the twelve 
tribes of Israel.’ This is the first part of our Lord’s 
promise, and it is addressed primarily to the Apostles. 
They are to share in the judicial power and authority 
of our Lord Himself. It is omitted by St. Mark and 
by St. Luke, and related by St. Matthew only. The 
second part of the answer is given by all three of the 
historical Evangelists. ‘And Jesus answering said, 
Amen I say to you, there is no man who hath left 
house, or brethren, or sisters, or father, or mother, 
or children, or lands, or wife, for the Kingdom of 
God’s sake, for My Name’s sake, for My sake and 
for the Gospel, who shall not receive much more in 
this present time, a hundred times as much, now in 
this time, houses, and brethren, and sisters, and 
mothers, and children, and lands, with persecutions, 
and in the world to come everlasting life.’ This, 
then, is the second promise, which is general to all 
Christians, and which covers every sacrifice that can 
be made for the sake of our Lord. For the dis- 
junctive particle is used, so that to those who are only 
called on to sacrifice any one of these things, as 
when a man leaves His house, but has no brethren 
to leave, and the like, everything is to be repaid 
much more, a hundred-fold in this present life, with 
persecutions, and in the world to come those who 
have thus served our Lord are to have life ever-. 
lasting. We may now examine the various questions 
which may be asked as to the several parts of what 
is here said by our Lord. 
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The first question that naturally arises, concerns 
the judicial power which is here promised to the 
Apostles, as a body, for our Lord does not exclude 
Judas, who was at the time one of the Twelve, 
although he was so soon, as our Lord knew, to 
forfeit his place among them, when St. Mathias was 
to be substituted for him. It must be remembered, 
that. this is not the only place in which our Lord 
used this language concerning the Apostles. St. Luke, 
who omits the words here, as St. Mark also does, 
tells us that our Lord used them again, with a little 
difference, after the Last Supper, and before the 
institution of the Blessed Eucharist. ‘ You are they 
who have continued with Me in My temptations, 
and I dispose to you, as My Father hath disposed 
to Me, a kingdom, that you may eat and drink at 
My table in My Kingdom, and may sit upon thrones, 
judging the twelves tribes of Israel.’* In which 
place it may be remarked that He does not speak 
directly of the Day of Judgment, nor indeed does He 
in this place, unless that day be signified by the 
word ‘regeneration.’ It seems, in the passage of 
St. Luke at all events, as if the words might be 
understood of a permanent princedom and power 
exercised by the Apostles in the Kingdom of God, 
like that which is exercised in Heaven by the higher 
angels over the inferior orders. Such an authority 
is at present exercised by the Apostles over the 
Church, as it is said in the Preface to their Masses, 
where we humbly pray, wt gregem tuum, Pastor Azterne 
non desevas, sed per beatos A postolos tuos continua protectione 
custodias, ut wsdem vectovibus gubernetuy, quos operis tut 
Vicarios eidem contulisti preesse pastoves. But this 
passage in St. Matthew has been commonly under- 
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stood of the judicial power exercised by the Apostles 
at the Day of Judgment, and we have therefore to 
inquire in what it consists. 

First of all, we must remember that the judgment 
of each individual soul, which takes place imme- 
diately on the death of each, is not that Judgment of 
which there is question here. The Judge in that 
judgment is our Lord alone, Who has the right and 
the power as God, and has received the same also in 
His Sacred Humanity, as He tells us in St. John,? 
‘The Father hath given Him power to do judgment, 
because He is the Son of Man.’ That judgment, 
which is the true decision of the eternal lot of each 
soul for good or for evil, belongs to our Lord alone, 
and is communicated to no one. There can therefore 
only be question concerning the General Judgment, 
when all men shall be judged, not that their eternal 
lot is not decided before, but that then the sentence 
shall be proclaimed before all the world. And more 
than that, the grounds of the sentence also shall be 
made manifest to all men and angels, all the good 
works of the just, all the evil deeds of the wicked, 
and even all the sins of the saints and the good 
deeds of the wicked, and also God’s dealings with 
each individual soul, that all may understand, not 
only the perfect justice of the sentence, but also the 
marvellous patience and mercy and goodness of God 
as regards each one. It follows from what has been 
said, that the Apostles and Saints (if we understand 
this promise as extending to others than the Apostles) 
have no share, strictly speaking, in the formation of 
the sentence, which will already have been passed 
before the General Judgment, to which this passage 
refers. But they will add their judgment to that 
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sentence, which, as has been said, will then be 
declared, as well as all its grounds. They will 
approve it, and justify it, because they are the 
persons to whom is committed the preaching of the 
truths of the Gospel, by which, if it is a judgment of 
condemnation, it might have been avoided, and by 
which, if it is a judgment of reward, it has been 
gained. They are thus said to be assessors to 
our Lord in that Judgment, nor are they merely 
applauders and approvers of its justice as any man 
of sound reason must be, nay, as even the wicked, 
who cannot gainsay it, will so far be, but they will 
have an authority and a power with regard to it 
which, though communicated and imparted, is yet 
real, according to the analogy of the Kingdom of 
God in other matters. Thus when the Apostles 
declared the law concerning the obligations of the 
Gentile Churches with regard to the Mosaic Law, 
they used the words, ‘It hath seemed good to the 
Holy Ghost, and to us,’ and when the Supreme 
Pontiff, in whom the Apostolic power lives on in the 
Church, defines anything as of faith, or declares the 
law, he uses the words, ‘ By the authority of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, of the Blessed Apostles Peter and 
Paul, and of us.’ 

It is clear, then, that this promise is made, directly 
and principally, to the holy Apostles. But, as 
St. Peter had put his question on the ground of their 
having left all things and followed Him, it is very 
natural that a large number of Catholic writers 
should have thought that our Lord’s answer to 
the question was in some sense, at all events, in- 
tended to extend to all those who have done the 
same. It may be doubted whether this is certainly 
founded on the text. St. Peter’s question is related 
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by all the three historical Evangelists, and they 
all three give an answer of our Lord, but it is 
St. Matthew alone who inserts in that answer this 
clause about the sitting on twelve seats, judging the 
twelve tribes of Israel. It is plain, therefore, that 
St. Mark and St. Luke thought that they recorded 
the answer to St. Peter’s question sufficiently by 
relating the words which follow, ‘There is no man 
who hath left house and parents and lands,’ and the 
rest. It is fair to argue from this that the words 
which St. Matthew records about the twelve seats 
are not necessary to explain what is the reward of 
those who have left all things and followed our Lord. 
The words which he inserts are specially addressed 
to St. Peter and his companions, and the other words, 
which are related by St. Matthew as well as by the 
other Evangelists, are addressed to them also. But 
they are not confined to them. It seems clear that 
there are many beautiful senses in which other saints 
besides the Apostles may sit on thrones, judging the 
tribes of Israel, but the question here is, whether 
our Lord made any distinction or not between the 
Apostles and the rest. The Sacred Text divides 
His answer into two parts. The first is addressed 
‘to you that have followed Me,’ and it speaks of the 
judicial power of the Apostles, in the sense which 
has been explained. The other part of His answer 
is contained in the following passage, which deals 
with the reward of those who have left all for His 
sake and the Gospel’s, the Kingdom of God. We 
shall take the words from the report of St. Mark, 
which is much the fullest of the three. 

‘And Jesus answering said, Amen I say to you, 
there is no man who hath left house, or brethren, 
or sisters, or father, or mother, or children, or lands, 
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for My sake and for the Gospel, who shall not receive 
a hundred times as much, now in this time, houses, 
and brethren, and sisters, and mothers, and children, 
and lands, with persecutions, and in the world to 
come life everlasting.’ The difference between the 
three accounts is, in truth, trifling. St. Matthew and 
St. Luke both insert the word ‘wife’ in the catalogue 
of relations, and they make the reward merely 
general. St. Matthew says, ‘shall receive a hun- 
dred-fold,’ and St. Luke says, ‘much more in this 
present time.’ St. Mark, therefore, it is who inserts, 
from St. Peter’s recollections, the precise character 
of the reward in this present time, ‘houses, and 
brethren, and sisters, and mothers, and children, 
and lands,’ and who also records the qualification, 
‘ with persecutions.’ We see, therefore, that we owe 
to St. Peter the record of the specification, so to say, 
of the promise, as well the clause ‘ with persecu- 
tions.’ This may be considered as enhancing the 
promise. For it is a greater and more wonderful 
boon to have the hundred-fold even in the midst of 
persecutions. Again, the mention of the persecutions 
may be considered as adding this boon to the rest of 
the promise, inasmuch as those who suffer them 
have the merit of their suffering, while at the same 
time they have all the consolations a hundred-fold for 
what they have lost. And lastly, the gifts that are 
enumerated are very precious, but, considering the 
example of our Lord, they are not so precious as the 
sufferings for His sake with which they are accom- 
panied. 

The great promise conveyed in these words has 
been variously interpreted, as was natural. For it is 
not said that the hundred-fold promised in this 
present life to those who have left all for our Lord 
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shall be a hundred-fold which will meet the eye and 
be recognized by men. If it were so, it might 
become a temptation to the children of the world to 
renounce all and follow Christ. If a man who aban- 
doned his goods was seen to have gained by his 
sacrifice a hundred-fold, and so of other kinds of sacri- 
fice, it would become a bargain which covetous people 
could hardly resist. Nor, again, is it said that this 
hundred-fold is at once seen and known by those who 
receive it. It is indeed frequently felt and acknow- 
ledged by souls, but it is ordinarily a matter of faith. 
Some writers tell us that the man who has made 
himself poor for the sake of our Lord finds so much 
joy and happiness in his poverty that he receives a 
hundred-fold in that enjoyment, compared to what 
he might have had if he had retained his goods 
instead of surrendering them for the sake of Jesus 
Christ. But something more seems to be meant by 
the specification of the reward in St. Mark. Others 
tell us that this abandonment, being the first step 
and introduction to perfection, brings with it as its 
reward all the spiritual gifts and consolations with 
which perfection is crowned, and which are a hun- 
dred-fold more precious than all that this world has 
to give of another sort. Others again speak of the 
charity which reigns in the Kingdom of God, even 
on earth, whereby the relations, however dear in the 
natural order, which may have been abandoned by 
our Lord, are supplied by the new friends, brothers, 
and sisters, and mothers, who are made one in the 
Church, and who, loving us with a true spiritual love, 
are worth to us a hundred-fold, and who make homes 
for those who are persecuted, tending them with the 
most affectionate care for the love of God. 

Our Lord, in this passage, seems to speak with 
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the most tender love. It is a mark of His love that 
He takes such care to enumerate the things and 
persons that can be left for His sake, as if He had 
said, the sacrifice of any one of these shall be re- 
paid in kind, as far as that is consistent with the 
loving Providence of God. For it would be no boon 
to give a hundred houses for one, or a hundred 
brethren or sisters for one, unless the reward gave us 
greater contentment or brought greater good to our 
souls than that which we abandoned in the first in- 
stance. Our Lord means us to trust all to Him,without 
Whom not a single sparrow falls to the ground, and 
He will return us a hundred for one in His own 
loving Providence. The ways of that Providence are 
manifold and various, and it is not wonderful if one 
sacrifice is repaid in one way, another in another way. 
But He bids us understand that every singleitem in the 
sacrifice is counted by Him, and has its own special 
reward. We understand this to be signified in the 
repetition of the catalogue of goods which St. Mark 
gives us in the second place. The sacrifice is not to 
be repaid in general, but in particular, and every 
item of it is to have its own particular retribution, 
and the retribution will be in this life. What is 
meant is that that kind of true good which we have 
surrendered in each instance shall come back to us 
in the retribution in some corresponding good, that 
neither the sacrifice nor the good that we gave up by 
it shall be omitted in the account of the recom- 
pence. 

In some cases the hundred-fold may come back, as 
has been said, in the joy with which the soul is inun- 
dated. In others it may return in the form of 
spiritual gifts and an increase of heavenly treasures 
in the soul, gifts indeed of a different but a higher 
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order, and which it therefore would not be according 
to the liberality of God to deny to such as those for 
whom He chooses them, if it were inconsistent with 
the interests of the soul to have the material hundred- 
fold instead. The most obvious of all the manners in 
which this hundred-fold is repaid, is in the charity of 
the friends whom God makes in the Church our 
fathers, and mothers, and brethren, and sisters, and 
children. Our Lord speaks of the Church as it is in 
His design, the home and abode of the Holy Ghost 
animating the hearts of the whole body and of each 
one of the faithful. But God is not limited in His 
munificence, and if He cuts short a life immediately 
after the renouncement has been made, the fulfilment 
of the promise is not wanting because it is given in 
a far higher way in the eternal love and rest of 
the Heavenly Home. Nor again, if He chooses to 
reward some one who has made this renouncement 
by leading him along a path of suffering, and be- 
coming Himself, as He said to Abraham, his ‘ reward 
exceedingly great,’ the promise here made will have 
been fulfilled in a higher way, which supersedes all 
the material enjoyment which may have been aban- 
doned for Him. For all these earthly goods are only 
good to us inasmuch as they cause us joy and satis- 
faction, inasmuch as they furnish us with resources 
and comforts and support. And if these are given 
to us in a higher way, then the hundred-fold has 
been repaid according to the needs of the soul and 
the magnificent bounty of God. The hundred-fold 
in earthly goods of the same order with those that 
have been sacrificed, is the least and lowest form of 
the recompence, and the promise amounts to a pledge 
on our Lord’s part that we shall have this in some 
divine way, which He shall see best. 


CHAP TE Reads 


The Labourers in the Vineyard. 
St. Matt. xix. 30, xx. 1--16 ; St. Mark x. 31; Story of the Gospels, § 127. 


Tue two first Evangelists, St. Matthew and St. Mark, 
tell us that our Lord finished the declaration con- 
cerning the reward of those who should leave all 
things for His sake and the Gospel, with the 
ominous words, ‘That many that are first shall be 
last, and the last first.’ It is not St. Mark’s habit to 
insert many parables, as the community for which he 
immediately wrote were not familiar with that kind 
of teaching. For this, or some other reason, he omits 
the explanation of the words just mentioned, which 
is subjoined by St. Matthew, and which is contained 
in the famous parable of the Labourers in the Vine- 
yard. ‘This is one of the parables which has given 
the greatest trouble to expositors, though it is fair to 
add that the difficulty is to some extent created by 
their own forgetfulness of the fact that it is an expla- 
nation of former words of our Lord. If it had always 
been remembered that the true way of reading it is 
that which is put before us by St. Matthew, ‘ And 
many that are first, shall be last, and the last first,’ 
or, as the Greek stands, ‘There shall be many first 
last, and last first, for the Kingdom of Heaven is like 
to a householder,’ and the rest, a great many of the 
explanations which have been offered would have 
been seen at once to have nothing to do with the 
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lesson which our Lord meant to convey. It would 
also have been seen, from the change in the tense, 
that our Lord is here speaking of a general law of 
the Kingdom which has its fulfilment in many cases, 
and will be especially fulfilled at the time of which 
He is speaking. 

‘For the Kingdom of Heaven is like to a house- 
holder, who went out early in the morning to hire 
labourers into his vineyard.’ That is, the action and 
conduct of God in regard to the Kingdom of Heaven 
is like that of the householder, as the parable pro- 
ceeds to explain. ‘And having agreed with the 
labourers for a penny a day, he sent them into his 
vineyard. And going out about the third hour, he 
saw others standing in the market-place idle. And 
he said to them, Go you also into my vineyard, and 
I will give you what shall be just. And again he 
went out about the sixth and the ninth hour, and did 
in like manner. But about the eleventh hour he 
went out and found others standing, and he saith to 
them, Why stand you here all the day idle? They 
say unto him, Because no man hath hired us. He 
saith to them, Go ye also into my vineyard. And 
when evening was come, the lord of the vineyard 
saith to his steward, Call the labourers, and pay them 
their hire, beginning from the last even to the first. 
When, therefore, they were come that came about 
the eleventh hour, they received every man a penny. 
But when the first also came, they thought that they 
should receive more, and they also received every 
man a penny. And receiving it, they murmured 
against the master of the house, saying, These last 
have worked but one hour, and thou hast made them 
equal to us, that have borne the burthen of the day 
and the heats. But he answering said to one of 
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them, Friend, I do thee no wrong—didst thou not 
agree with me for a penny? Take what is thine, and 
go thy way, I will also give to this last even as to 
- thee. Is it not lawful for me to do as I like? is thy 
eye evil, because I am good ?’ 

And then our Lord subjoins once more the truth 
for the sake of which the parable is set forth. ‘So 
shall the first be last, and the last first. For many 
are called, but few are chosen.’ It is clear, therefore, 
that, He Himself has supplied, if we aze able to 
catch His meaning, the interpretation of the parable. 
‘ The first shall be last, and the last first,’ in the way 
in which that parable explains. He had been speak- 
ing of those who had made or should make great 
earthly sacrifices for His sake. Among these, in 
respect of the reward, there shall be many that are 
first that shall be last, and last that shall be first. 
How this is, is explained in the parable. Those who 
were first there became last. Why? It seems, on 
account of their behaviour with regard to those who 
were last admitted to the vineyard. Their conduct 
contains the reason why those who might otherwise 
have remained first became last. And those who were 
last became first, because the householder in his 
munificence chose to give them the same remunera- 
tion which he had originally bargained to give to the 
others. The first, then, became last by their own 
perversity, the last became first by the munificence 
of the householder. The evil eye was the ruin of 
the first, the goodness of the lord was the welfare of 
the last. And this is our Lord’s own explanation, 
and it is delivered to those to whom He has just 
made the promise of the hundred-fold in this life with 
persecutions. In that promise He adds the warning, 
that there are many who shall be, so to say, ‘ first, 
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last, and last, first,, and He adds to the warning the 
parable explaining how this is to be. 

There are here two sets of ‘labourers,’ whose 
cases are contrasted, and each case should be con- 
sidered separately. Our Lord first speaks of the 
first that become last, and then of the last that are 
made first. In the parable, it is the action of the 
householder, in putting the last on an equality with 
the first, that occasions the evil eye in the earliest 
labourers, in consequence of which they are put in 
the last place. The liberality of the householder 
comes before, and even is the occasion of, the churl- 
ishness of those who were first called. It is clear, 
however, that our Lord does not dwell so much on 
the case of the last who became first, as on that of 
the first who became last, and the more pointed 
teaching of the parable refers to the case of these 
rather than of the others. 

If we turn to the promise of the great rewards, here 
and hereafter, of which promise this saying of our Lord 
is a kind of qualification, we can see that, without 
the explanation supplied by the parable, it might 
perhaps have been misunderstood. Our Lord had 
said that there was to be a most liberal compensation 
for any sacrifices which had been made for Him, and 
that besides a hundred-fold in this life, they were to 
purchase everlasting life in the future. This would 
bring before His mind some other great truths con- 
cerning the rewards in His Kingdom which it was 
very useful to put forward, and which to some extent 
qualify the other of the extreme munificence with 
which all services are rewarded therein. In the 
first place would occur that great principle of the 
freedom of God in dispensing His choicest gifts, 
which was about to be illustrated, soon after the 
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institution of the Church, in the most signal manner, 
and to the surprise and even scandal of many who 
had seemed hitherto to be first. The Jews seemed to 
be first in comparison with the Gentiles. This opinion 
was to receive a great shock almost immediately. The 
earliest converts to the Church seemed to be first in 
comparison with the later converts. The Apostles 
seemed to be great as compared with the other dis- 
ciples. The same was to hold good in numberless 
other instances. The clergy seemed to be before the 
laity, the religious before secular persons. In all 
these cases, there are certain persons placed in a 
kind of external and visible superiority over others, 
as having great advantages given them in the King- 
dom of God. They might be considered as the ‘ first 
comers’ among the labourers, and on that account 
to have certain rights of their own in the Kingdom. 
It might be a fatal error, in the first place, if they 
come to consider these rights as inalienable. 

Our Lord had been speaking of the Apostles first, 
as having left all and followed Him. He had 
promised them that they should sit on twelve thrones 
judging the twelve tribes of Israel. Then, con- 
tinuing to refer to that act of perfect renunciation 
of everything for His sake, He extended the promise 
of a great reward to all who had done the like, as 
we have seen. This was the recompence which 
St. Peter asked about, and it is natural to think that 
those who had made it are meant to answer, each in 
his degree, to the earlier comers in the parable. It was 
an act of renunciation which was thus to be re- 
warded, under the same conditions, as we may well 
understand, as those under which all rewards in 
God’s Kingdom are distributed. Now there is no 
act of sacrifice for God which can ensure final per- 
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severance, which lives on by any infallible law in 
the soul that makes it. Life everlasting, which is 
also promised to those who leave all, is not promised 
infallibly. The condition is taken for granted, that 
the good disposition remains, and that the act has not 
been virtually recalled by an act of sin. This was a 
qualification which it was natural should be made, 
though perhaps the Apostles would understand 
sufficiently the truth without any formal warning 
concerning it. And one among the Apostles them- 
selves was to have no part in the reward. He was 
to have no throne, he was to have no hundred-fold 
reward for all he had left. The word ‘but’ with 
which St. Mark introduces the last clause of our 
Lord’s declaration, sufficiently fixes its application 
to those to whom that great declaration was made. 
It was not merely that generally speaking no part or 
act of ours can ensure of itself our continuance in 
the state to which such great things are promised. 
Our Lord’s words are a prophecy, as well as a rule. 
There shall be last first, and first last. 

But beyond the general law which makes all these 
great promises conditional on the perseverance of 
those to whom they are made, there is another rule 
of the Divine,action which requires to be known in 
order to understand the matter perfectly. The doc- 
trine declared by our Lord in the context before us 
amounts to a statement of the different ‘ vocations,’ 
as we call them, which were to be in the Christian 
Church. We have had to consider the elevation of 
marriage to a new dignity by our Lord, and, at the 
same time, the superior dignity of the virgin state. 
We have had before us the vocation to a state of 
Apostolical poverty, in the case of the rich young man. 
The introduction of the question of St. Peter sets 
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before us the whole ecclesiastical state, from the 
highest position in the hierarchy to the lowest. 
Some are called to govern and judge in the Church, 
others to be subjects and to obey. Our Lord does 
not mention distinctly the religious state, but the 
opinion that the Apostles were already religious 
under vows has many supporters. And in any case 
the vocations already distinctly mentioned may be 
considered as bringing before the mind, as has been 
said, the whole system of the beautiful variety of 
vocations. In them some are higher, some are lower, 
all are beautiful, and all are the gift of God. 

But there was something more to be said about these 
vocations. The rewards of the eternal life are not 
to be secured thereby by any fixed and hard rule, 
as if, for instance, all religious persons were to be 
higher than all secular persons, or all ecclesiastical 
before all laymen. The rewards of the eternal king- 
dom are distributed in proportion to the sanctity 
of those who are to be rewarded. The vocations 
of which we are cognizant on earth are means to 
sanctity, they are not sanctity itself. One of the 
great Saints of the desert once desired to know his 
state before God, and he was made to know that he 
was equal to a poor artisan of Alexandria. The 
religious habit, the hierarchical mitre, do not raise 
of necessity those who wear them above the layman, 
the soldier, the merchant, or the labourer, who may 
win higher rewards in Heaven by faithfulness in 
their vocation and by charity. Charity, held until 
the end and in the highest degree, is the one thing 
which will receive the highest reward, and by the 
mercy of God, charity is possible in the workshop 
and in the market-place, as well as in the episcopal 
chair or in the cell of the recluse. In this way there 
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shall be first last, and the last first. Charity is the 
gift of God, and He may, if He chooses, give mighty 
graces in this way to those who seem externally the 
last in the Kingdom, and He may also give the grace 
of a very rapid increase in charity to those who come 
in late in the day to His service. 

It is not, therefore, without significance that our 
Lord has made the fall of the first comers turn upon 
a fault in this respect. It may be that high voca- 
tions may be forfeited for any sin, as, for instance, it 
is thought that the ruin of Judas was brought about 
by his covetousness. But the state of soul in which 
Judas found himself, as to charity, is sufficiently 
evinced by his remarks upon the lavish magnificence 
of Magdalene in anointing our Lord. Charity, at all 
events, is banished from the sinful soul in whatever 
vocation it may have been placed, and want of 
charity is most often the ruin of those who can stand 
firm against the temptations to the lower vices. That 
is, when such persons fall, it is usually thus. So 
our Lord paints these the first comers as led astray 
by want of charity. Was their reward the less, 
because the others received an equal recompence ? 
But they were angry at their being placed on an 
equality with/themselves. This was enough to make 
them unfit for the favour of the great householder. 
And our Lord puts his reply on the ground of his 
freedom to do as he likes, though there might have 
been other grounds alleged. For those who came in 
at the eleventh hour came late for no fault of their 
own. If they had been there at the earlier time, 
they might have come in with the first, but ‘no man 
hired them.’ Perhaps we are meant to learn that 
God will have no one question His right to confer 
favours on whom He pleases. He is just to all, but 
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He may, if He chooses, be larger in His gifts in one 
case than in another. But the evil eye He cannot 
abide. For the evil eye is inconsistent with charity. 
To such as those He will give no answer, no ex- 
planation, He will not reason with them as if there 
was anything to explain. In the action of God 
which is sketched in this parable there is perfect 
justice, as well as the exercise of the absolute freedom 
of God. For, as has been said, it is charity alone 
which secures the reward of glory, and this charity 
may be found everywhere. , 

A large number of the interpreters of this parable 
consider that it is to be understood primarily of the 
rejection of the Jews and the admission of the Gen- 
tiles to the Kingdom. There is no objection to this 
interpretation, if the parable is considered as pro- 
phetical. In fact, the act of God in His dealings 
with the Jews and with the Gentiles is an instance 
of the Law which the parable illustrates, and an 
instance which must have been much on our Lord’s 
mind at this time. Moreover, all the parables of this 
period have more or less a reference to the coming 
transfer of the gifts of God from the Jews to the 
Gentiles. It was the change for which our Lord 
was evidently anxious that the minds of the disciples 
should be prepared. They would be prepared for it 
by any parable which set forth the law of God’s 
action of which we speak. And it is well to remem- 
ber that nations and communities are the objects of 
God’s special favour as well as single persons, and 
that, as He first chose the Jews out of His pure love, 
and then rejected them on account of their opposition 
to the admission of the Gentiles into the Church, so 
He still continues from time to time dealing with 
families and with nations, preserving them in unity 
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and the true faith when others fall away, and again 
withdrawing from them His favours and graces, and 
even the gift of faith, when He sees them disloyal 
to the law of charity. This is the great trial of 
those who have been injured by others for the sake 
of religion, or of the law of God. They may main- 
tain their faith and their virtue, but they are required 
to do more. They are required to forgive their in- 
jurers from their heart, on pain of forfeiting their 
own crown. In this way the first are made last, 
and the last first. The great instance of course is 
that which has been mentioned, the case of the Jews. 
‘Thou hast made them equal to us, who have borne 
the burthen of the day and the heats,’ are words 
which might well have been used by some of those 
whom St. Paul had to remind ‘that God was the 
God of the Gentiles as well as the God of the Jews.” 
But the operation of that law of God’s Kingdom, 
which fell so severely on the envious Jews, is not 
confined to the early ages of the Church, and it rules 
His dealings with individual souls as well as with 
once favoured nations, wherever there is a temptation 
against charity which is not faithfully resisted. 

And our Lord may well also have had before His 
mind the rise, in the Church, within a few years from 
the time when He was speaking, of that great and 
chosen servant of His, the vessel of election, who 
was then altogether outside the numbers of His fol- 
lowers, and was soon to become the great persecutor 
of those who bore His name. St. Paul was never- 
theless to become the Apostle of the whole world, to 
labour, in one sense, more abundantly than all, and 
to take his place among the chosen band by the side 
of St. Peter himself. And if the Blessed Twelve 
needed any lesson to teach them how to treat St. Paul, 
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as soon as they became aware of his vocation to the 
Apostolate, which he received at the same time as 
his conversion, they would have been supplied with 
that instruction when they remembered this parable 
and the words with which it concludes. And St. Paul 
himself can teach us how true it is that even the 
highest vocations in the Church are not safe, if there 
is a lack of charity. Let us listen to him for awhile, 
as he speaks to the Corinthian Church. 

‘God indeed hath set some in the Church, first 
Apostles, secondly prophets, thirdly doctors, after 
that, miracles, then the graces of healings, helps, 
governments, kinds of tongues, interpretations of 
speeches.’ He enumerates the orders of men who 
are conspicuous in the visible Church for their 
spiritual gifts. He goes on, ‘Are all Apostles? are 
all prophets? are all doctors? are all workers of 
miracles? Have all the grace of healing? Do all 
speak with tongues? Do all interpret?’ He means 
that these gifts are distributed according to the free 
choice of God, and he adds that it is well to desire 
to have higher and higher gifts for His service. 
‘And yet,’ he subjoins, ‘I show you yet a more 
excellent way. If I speak with the tongues of men 
and of angels, and have not charity, I am become as 
sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal. And if I 
should have all prophecy, and should know all 
mysteries, and all knowledge, and should have all 
faith, so that I could remove mountains, and have 
not charity, Iam nothing.’ Here is a distinct refer- 
ence to the Gospel history, which reports our Lord’s 
words about faith moving mountains. 

He proceeds to speak of some of those services to 
God which belong to the class of which our Lord 
speaks in the passage before the parable, and of which 
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passage it isan explanation. ‘And if I should dis- 
tribute all my goods to feed the poor,’ as was proposed 
to the rich young man by our Lord, ‘and if I should 
deliver my body to be burned, and have not charity, 
it profiteth me nothing.’ Then follows here the well- 
known passage in which charity is described, of which 
we shall have to speak presently. All those sacrifices 
which can be made to God in various vocations are 
temporary, they belong to this life, and end with this 
life, as also the preternatural gifts, the gvatie gratis 
date, which will vanish before that which is perfect 
in Heaven. But charity is the same in the next 
world as in this, ‘Charity never falleth away, 
whether prophecies shall be made void, or tongues 
shall cease, or knowledge shall be destroyed. For 
we know’ here below ‘in part, and we prophesy in 
part’ according to the needs of the Church in our 
day. ‘ But when that which is perfect is come, then 
that which is in part shall be done away. When I 
was a child, I spoke as a child, I understood as a 
child, when I became a man I put away the things 
of a child. We see now through a glass darkly, but 
then face to face. Now I know in part, but then I 
shall know, even as I am known.’! 

This would not be the place for a full exposition 
of this passage, and the context from which it is 
taken. A few considerations will be enough to 
explain how it illustrates the parable before us. 
First, it is clear that St. Paul intends most gently 
to warn the Corinthians against a fault which is not 
very unlike that ‘evil eye’ of which our Lord here 
speaks. The Corinthian Church was one in which 
there were a great many jealousies and rivalries. 
The very richness of the spiritual gifts, of the order 
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of gvatie gratis date, which were imparted to some 
among the community, was a cause of ambition and 
invidious comparison. The Epistle begins in a way 
that touches the evil in a most delicate way, which 
has something almost of irony about it. St. Paul 
gives thanks for the grace given them, ‘that in all 
things you are made rich in all utterance and in 
all knowledge,’ and the like, and then immediately 
passes to the necessity of mutual union and charity. 
‘Now I beseech you, brethren, by the name of our 
Lord Jesus Christ that you all speak the same thing, 
and that there be no schisms among you.... For it 
hath been signified unto me, my brethren, of you... 
that there are contentions among you.’ It is as if he 
had said, ‘1 am indeed glad to hear of your abounding 
in the gifts of spiritual intelligence. That is all very 
well—but how is it that there are contentions among 
you?’ 

We need not dwell on the dexterous manner in 
which St. Paul deals with this subject-matter, speak- 
ing as if the contentions had been between the 
partisans of himself and Apollo. ‘ But these things, 
brethren, I have in a figure transferred to myself and 
Apollo, for your sakes.’ The Epistle then proceeds 
with various subjects, which had been matters of 
inquiry addressed to St. Paul, or on which he ani- 
madverts. At length, in the twelfth chapter, he 
comes to the question of ‘spiritual gifts,’ and speaks 
of their variety and order. What it is important for 
us to observe is, that all through there runs the 
strain of warning against the danger of uncharity 
among the possessors of these gifts. It is here that 
he draws out his great comparison of the Church 
to the human body. This is entirely St. Paul’s, 
although it may have been suggested by the language 
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of our Lord about the Vine and its branches. The 
point to be noticed is that, in his treatment of the 
subject before him, St. Paul seems to insist on the 
matter of charity far more than he need, unless he 
had seen some great danger among the Corinthians 
from the absence of this virtue. And, if the danger 
had been peculiar to that Church or that day, and 
not of universal importance, we perhaps should not 
have had it in an Epistle preserved to us as a part 
of the Sacred Scriptures. 

It is to be noted also that St. Paul does not so 
much insist on the supremacy of charity among the 
virtues, as upon the utter worthlessness of all others 
without it. If he speak with tongues of men and 
angels, and has not charity, he is not only poorly 
furnished, he is as sounding brass and a tinkling 
cymbal. ‘Prophecy, the knowledge of mysteries, the 
faith that can move mountains—with all these, if he 
has not charity, he is nothing. It profits him abso- 
lutely nothing, without charity, to have given his 
goods to feed the poor, and his body to be burned. 
And when he comes to describe charity, we can see 
what he is afraid of among those to whom he writes 
by the qualities which he names as contrary to this 
virtue. It is patient and kind, he says, but he soon 
passes to what it is not. It is not envious, it dealeth 
not perversely, it is not puffed up, it is not ambitious, 
it seeketh not its own, it is not provoked to anger, 
it thinketh no evil, it does not rejoice in evil, but 
rejoiceth with the truth, beareth all things, believeth 
all things, hopeth all things, endureth all things. 
This description of the virtue, chiefly from the nega- 
tive side, taken together with the manner in which 
St. Paul pours himself out on the subject, as it seems, 
superabundantly, before he returns to the direct 
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subject of spiritual gifts—‘ follow after charity, be 
zealous for spiritual gifts, but rather that ye may 
prophesy ’—shows us that in the mind of the Apostle 
the thought was prominent of the uselessness of all 
high vocations without charity, and the way in 
which the highest services or vocations may be 
spoilt by the want of charity. But this is just the 
point in the parable before us on which we are 
dwelling. And it is too true, as a matter of expe- 
rience, that men may serve God very well in a 
number of manners, and yet, after all, be shipwrecked 
as to their very salvation from the want of charity. 
The world is full of temptation against it, which 
sometimes overcome even those who suffer much 
and labour much for the faith, as in the story of the 
Christian priest who was being led to martyrdom, 
and met some one from whom he thought he had 
received an injury which he refused to forgive. 

One great difficulty of the parable, to most ex- 
positors, lies in the statement that all the labourers 
received the same reward, a ‘denarius,’ for their 
labour, and many ingenious explanations have been 
devised to meet it. Perhaps, however, the feature 
which creates the difficulty is necessary for the 
parable, without having any other meaning. Our 
Lord, if the interpretation here followed is true, 
wishes to point out that the rewards in Heaven do 
not correspond to the height or lowness of the visible 
vocations on earth. He represents in the parable 
these visible vocations, or external services, or preter- 
natural gifts of that class which is not necessarily 
connected with sanctifying grace, under the figure of 
a series of labourers who go into the vineyard at 
different times. They all go at once when they are 
asked, for there is not in this parable any question of 
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refusing the invitation. This is distinctive of this 
parable, and puts it in a different class from such as 
that of the Pounds or the Talents or the Great 
Supper. The difference between the labourers is 
therefore not in themselves, but in the call which 
they receive, which involves, certainly, a different 
amount of labour, as far as that is measured by what 
meets the senses. He wishes to teach us, however, 
that the differences between the various rewards in 
Heaven, which are measured by the justice of God, 
lie, not in the external vocation, high or low, late or 
early, but in the charity with which the service is 
rendered. How does our Lord bring this about? 
He makes the householder act in a way which would 
be contrary to justice, if he was bound to take the 
length of the hours of labour, and nothing else, as the 
measure of the reward of the labourer. By this, He 
makes it natural that the first labourers, who have a 
false estimate of their dues, complain in a manner 
which provokes the anger of the householder. 

It is thus, then, that our Lord brings in the element 
of charity. He does not directly make it, as indeed it is 
in Heaven, the measure of the reward, but He makes 
the absence of it the cause of the rejection of those 
who make the complaint. We are left to infer from 
this what our Lord wants us to see, that the one 
thing which makes the first last is this very want of 
charity. But the conduct of the dissatisfied labourers 
is the point of importance, and the feature in the 
story that brings out the temper in them which He 
speaks of as the “evil eye,’ is of comparatively little 
moment. It was necessary for the parable that the 
first labourers should seem to themselves to have 
something to complain of, and this is supplied by the 
feature of the sameness of the reward in all cases, 
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which seems to them so unjust. Thus the feature 
of the equal reward, a penny to all, in the conduct 
of the householder, is in this parable analogous to 
the conduct of the dishonest steward or the unjust 
judge in other parables. We are not meant to find 
a moral lesson in the dishonesty of the steward or 
in the hardness of the unjust judge, and here we are 
not meant to infer that the rewards of Heaven are 
equal. We should misapprehend the parable about 
the Steward, if we inferred that we were to use our 
opportunities to make ourselves friends by injustice 
like his. We are meant to learn to be as clever and 
thoughtful in using our opportunities as he did. So 
again we are meant to learn from the parable of the 
Widow that God will hear our prayers for the very 
sake of our perseverance in asking, not that He is in 
other respects like the unjust judge. So here we are 
meant by our Lord to learn from this parable that 
God, Who can do no wrong, will reject us if we com- 
plain at His extraordinary bounty to others, instead 
of rejoicing at it, and much more if we complain of 
it as an infringement of our own rights from Him, 
which are none at all. That is the reason why the 
feature of the equal penny to all is introduced. Our 
Lord might have chosen any other incident to show 
this, but He has chosen that this lesson should be 
enforced by a great warning against any defect of 
charity. And this seems the natural conclusion con- 
cerning this parable. For however able we may be 
to show that the same reward in Heaven may be 
different to different people, that is not the answer 
which our Lord gives to the complaint. He makes 
the householder stand on his right to be generous if 
he pleases. He takes the complaint as it is made, 
and punishes those who make it. Our Lord does 
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not make him say that the reward of the first labourers 
is more to them than the reward of the last to them. 
No well instructed Christian will suppose that all the 
rewards in Heaven are equal, and it is therefore 
natural to conclude that an interpretation which 
conflicts with what every one knows was not meant 
by our Lord. 

Moreover, He seems to point again to the lesson 
which He wishes us to learn by the clause which He 
adds at the end of the parable. ‘So shall the first 
be last, and the last first, for ;many are called, but 
few chosen.’ The word so does not merely mean 
simply that it shall be as He says, but that it shall be 
as He says in the way which He has been describing. 
‘In this manner it shall come about,’ He seems to 
say. The so has the same force as in the other parable 
of the Unmerciful Servant, where, after relating the 
chastisement inflicted by the lord who had forgiven 
him, but afterwards recalled his forgiveness, or at 
least renewed the chastisement which had been due, 
He says, ‘So also shall My Heavenly Father do to 
you, if you forgive not every one his brother from 
your hearts.’ Our Lord, then, tells us ‘ that the first 
shall be made last, and the last first,’ in the same 
way and by ithe application of the same principle 
which is applied in the story which He has been 
relating. The first, then, shall lose their priority, 
and the last shall gain it, for the same reason that is 
assigned in the parable. And it would be as much 
against the sense of the parable of the Unmerciful 
Servant to say that we are not to be punished, 
specifically, for unforgiveness, as it would be against 
our Lord’s words as to this parable to say that the 
first do not lose their priority because of their want 
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of charity to their neighbours, which even leads them 
to murmur against God. 

Some texts add, ‘For many are called, but few 
chosen,’ or elect, and there is considerable doubt 
whether the words belong to the passage. Accord- 
ing to the interpretation which is here followed, 
there can be no difficulty in explaining them. The 
called are many, and the elect are few. No calling 
whatever, however high, can of itself secure the 
eternal glory. It may be forfeited, and is forfeited 
in countless cases. Those who persevere are the 
elect, few in comparison to the whole number who 
are Called. 


CHAPTER) XII. 
The Sons of Zebedee. 


St. Matt. xx. 17—28 ; St. Mark x. 32—45; St. Luke xviii. 31—34; 
Story of the Gospels, § 128. 


Tue great parable of the Labourers in the Vineyard 
seems to have closed the teaching of our Lord in 
Perza as far as it is related in the Gospels. We 
may remember that it is probable that what is there 
related of that teaching is only the part which seems 
to have been special and never to have been antici- 
pated in any former teaching. It forms a head of 
instruction by itself, and seems to have been reserved, 
as was natural, for the latest portion of our Lord’s 
Public Ministry. After this visit to Perzea, nothing 
remained for our Lord, according to the arrange- 
ment of Providence, but to make His last ascent to 
Jerusalem for the feast of the Pasch. We know the 
many reasons why the disciples and friends of our 
Lord must have looked on this journey with appre- 
hension. It was the first great feast which had 
occurred since His presence there at the feast of 
Tabernacles, when He had met with so much 
hostility from the rulers, and when His life had 
been in danger. He had been in Jerusalem on 
occasion of the minor feast of the Dedication, and 
then again His enemies had tried to put Him to 
death. After that had occurred the great miracle 
of the raising of Lazarus, which had led to the 
oO II 
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council against Him, in which it had been formally 
determined that He must die. Even before that 
time His own language had frequently dwelt on 
His approaching Passion, and although the disciples 
did not understand Him, they may at least have seen 
that He was preparing for some great catastrophe. 
They knew well enough the temper of the authorities 
in Jerusalem, and this alone would make them fear 
the\.worst from men who had shown themselves 
already very unscrupulous as well as very hostile 
to Him. It would seem impossible to avoid a final 
catastrophe, if He were again to confront them, as 
had been the case at the feast of Tabernacles, with 
all the fresh popularity and prestige which had 
accrued to Him from what had passed in the 
interval, especially His preaching in Judza and the 
miracle on Lazarus, worked close to the city itself, 
and in the presence of a number of the distinguished 
men among its inhabitants. 

He Himself showed at this time a great and 
unusual fervour which attracted the attention of the 
disciples. ‘And they were on the way going to 
Jerusalem, and Jesus went before them, and they 
were astonished, and following were afraid.’ This 
incident is preserved to us by St. Mark, and of 
course comes to us from St. Peter. ‘And taking 
the Twelve apart, He began to tell them the things 
which should befall Him, saying, Behold we go up 
to Jerusalem, and the Son of Man shall be betrayed 
to the chief priests and the scribes and ancients, and 
they shall condemn Him to death, and shall deliver 
Him to the Gentiles, and they shall mock Him, and 
spit on Him, and scourge Him, and after they have 
scourged Him, they shall put Him to death, and He 
shall be crucified, and the third day He shall rise 
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again, and they understood none of these things, 
and this word was hidden from them, and they 
understood none of the things that were said.’ It 
is remarkable here again how the prediction grows 
in fulness each time it is delivered. The second 
time of its repetition He had added the fact of the 
betrayal, and now He adds the details that this 
betrayal shall be made to the priests and scribes 
and ancients, and that they shall condemn the Son 
of Man to death and deliver Him to the Gentiles, 
and that He is to be mocked and spit on, scourged 
and crucified. He always mentions that He is to 
rise the third day. 

There can be little doubt that our Lord’s Heart 
was now full of the desire for His Passion, of which 
He had said, ‘How was He straitened till it was 
accomplished!’ As the time drew near He allowed 
this desire to take more and more full possession of 
Him, and He let His disciples see this, in order to 
kindle in them a greater fervour, like His own. The 
dwelling more and more on the details of what He 
was to suffer, shows us how dear to His Heart was 
every one of those details, how He passed them over 
and over again before His mind. Thus it may also 
be considered as an intimation to us, how dear to Him 
is remembrance of each detail on our part. And of 
course He desired very much to prepare the Apostles 
and disciples for the storm which was so soon to fall 
upon them, and to strengthen their faith in Him, if 
only by the consideration that He so distinctly 
predicted all that was to come to pass. The first 
time when He had spoken to them on this subject, 
St. Peter had brought on himself a strong rebuke 
' from our Lord, because he endeavoured to turn 
Him away from the Passion He had foretold. On 
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the second occasion when our Lord spoke of it, we 
are told that the disciples were troubled exceedingly. 
But now on this, the third occasion, when the pre- 
diction had been made with so much increase of 
detail, it was immediately followed by the applica- 
tion of the sons of Zebedee, which our Lord met so 
graciously and yet so firmly, and which, but for His 
gentle words, might have brought on a division 
among the Apostles themselves which might have 
sorely grieved the Sacred Heart. 

‘Then came to Him the mother of the sons of 
Zebedee with her sons, adoring and asking some- 
thing of Him. Who said to her, What wilt thou? 
She saith to Him, Say that these my two sons may 
sit, one on Thy right hand, and the other on Thy 
left, in Thy Kingdom.’ That is the account of 
St. Matthew. St. Mark tells us that the two Apostles 
made the same request in their own person. ‘And 
James and John, the sons of Zebedee, come to Him, 
saying, Master, we desire that whatsover we shall 
ask, Thou wouldst do for us. But He said to them, 
What would you that I should do for you? And 
they said, Grant to us that we may sit, one on Thy 
right hand, and the other on Thy left hand, in Thy 
glory. It would appear that the minds of the 
Apostles had been excited by the great promise 
which had been made in answer to the question 
asked by St. Peter, as to the reward of those who 
had left all and followed Him. The Apostles had 
been told that they were to sit on twelve thrones, 
judging the twelve tribes of Israel. The loving 
hearts of the sons of Salome had been struck by 
the ambition that they might be as near as possible 
to our Lord, and they conceived the thought that 
they might ask to sit on His right hand and on His 
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left, either forgetting that this implied some kind of 
superiority and preference before others, or at least 
not seeing the imprudence and apparent selfishness 
which such a request contained. Perhaps it was the 
mother’s idea, as she seems to have asked Him first, 
and this may have been an excuse for St. James and 
St. John, that the mother whom they had abandoned 
for His sake would rejoice, and to some extent, share 
in, their pre-eminence. 

Our Lord did not answer Salome, after she had 
made her petition. He made the two brothers put 
themselves forward, as if to show that He allowed 
no favour or personal intercession in the manage- 
ment of His Kingdom. Thus St. Mark passes over 
the petition of Salome, and the answer of our Lord 
is directed, in both the Evangelists, to the sons alone. 
These two were strong fervent souls, as we cannot 
doubt, although the elder of them has left behind him 
no certain records of his character beyond the few 
words of the Gospels which relate to him, and 
Sacred Scripture has told us nothing about him after 
the Day of Pentecost except his early martyrdom 
at the hands of the younger Herod. We know that 
the two were named by our Lord ‘sons of thunder,’ 
by which it seems to be implied that their preaching 
was remarkably powerful and full of fire and energy. 
Then we have the anecdote of their wishing to 
call down fire from heaven on the Samaritan town 
which would not receive our Lord and His company 
on their way towards Jerusalem.t | Tradition adds 
wonderful things concerning the preaching of St. 
James in Spain, and his special devotion to our 
Blessed Lady. Such being their character, their 
nearness to our Lord after the flesh, and their 

1 St. Mark xiii, 10; St. Luke ix. 54. 
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position among the Apostles, which made them next 
after St. Peter, they were moved by this kind of 
ambition to ask Him as a favour the boon of which 
mention has been made. , 

‘And Jesus answering said to them, You know 
not what you ask. Can you drink of the chalice 
which I drink of, or be baptized with the baptism 
wherewith I am baptized? But they said to Him, 
We can.’ No doubt the Apostles spoke with 
perfect truthfulness as to their own state of wil- 
lingness. We need not suppose that our Lord’s 
warnings about counting the cost of following Him, 
and the like, had been lost upon them. They did 
not know how willing the spirit might be, and the 
flesh how weak. But we may so think of them as 
having to some extent taken in the doctrine of the 
Cross, and of its necessity in those who would be His 
disciples. They may have been overconfident, but 
they were serious and thoughtful men, and by this 
time they had come to understand that there must 
be much suffering in those who would be near Him, 
at least much suffering for a time. We must never 
underrate the immense devotion and enthusiasm 
which must have been kindled in their hearts by 
the continual privilege of close personal intercourse 
with Him, their familiarity with His character, His 
teaching, His miracles, His conversation, His whole 
manner and methods of dealing with the people 
and with themselves. It was almost inevitable that 
nothing should seem to them to be difficult in His 
service, especially when He put it in His own 
gracious way, not of suffering for Him, nor dying 
for Him, but of drinking the chalice which He was 
Himself to drink, and of being baptized with the 
baptism with which He was to be baptized. 
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Though they showed like the other Apostles some 
weakness at the time of the Passion, still the answer 
which they gave to Him when He asked them 
whether they could do this was not, by His mercy, 
falsified by the event. For they did indeed drink 
of the chalice of which He was to drink, and they 
were indeed baptized by the baptism with which He 
was baptized. Their goodwill was received by Him, 
crowned by Him, notwithstanding many imperfec- 
tions with which it was for the present surrounded. 
So it is often in the ways of God. Persons seem 
to be rash, and they are perhaps too venturesome, 
and they undertake great vocations, of the difficulty 
of which they have but an imperfect idea. And 
though our Lord allows’ them for a moment to feel 
their own weakness, and perhaps be on the brink of 
failure, still He supports them, especially when they 
have once discovered their own impotence, and He 
brings them through trials of which they had never 
dreamed, holding them up day by day through the 
successive changes of their conflict, until they find 
themselves at last safely landed on the eternal shore, 
where the crown of their happy venturesomeness 
awaits them. 

That there was no extreme self-confidence about 
these two brethren seems to be evident from the 
answer which they received from our Lord. A little 
later than this, Peter was to say, ‘Though all men 
should be scandalized in Thee, yet not I,’ and was 
to hear the reply of our Lord, ‘Amen I say to 
thee, to-day, even on this night, before the cock 
crows twice, thou shalt deny Me thrice.’ If our 
Lord had seen anything of the same overweening 
confidence in St. James and St. John, when they 
made answer, ‘We can,’ it is probable that He 
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would have answered them in some such manner, 
instead of making the gracious reply He did make. 
‘And Jesus saith to them, You shall indeed drink 
of the chalice that I drink of, and with the baptism 
wherewith I am baptized you shall be baptized, 
but to sit on My right hand or on My left, is not 
Mine to give to you, but to them for whom it is 
prepared of My Father.’ 

This reply of our Lord naturally divides itself into 
two. parts. First, there is the assurance that they 
shall indeed do what they have undertaken. They 
shall drink of His chalice, and be baptized with His 
baptism. Secondly, there is the declaration, that 
to sit on His right hand and on His left hand is 
not His to give, ‘ but shall be given to those for whom 
it is prepared by My Father.’ We will take the first 
part first. Our Lord confirms what they had said 
about the chalice and the baptism. He could look 
forward through the comparatively short space of 
time which was to be occupied by the preaching of 
St. James in Spain and in the Holy Land, and see 
how zealously and devotedly the elder of the two 
brothers was to drink his chalice. He could foresee 
his return to Jerusalem, his martyrdom by the sword 
of Herod. The sacrifice was to be perfectly and 
nobly made, and thus one of these loving brothers was 
to be ‘consummated’ in a short time. He could see 
also the long protracted years of St.John, who was 
to be parted first from his brother by his martyrdom, 
then from the companionship of the Apostles by their 
dispersion, then from our Blessed Lady by her death 
and Assumption, and then to last out almost through 
another lifetime, to see the Church persecuted, the 
heresies and schisms arise, and to be left alone of 
all the Apostolical band during that long delay. In 
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each case the sacrifice was perfect in companionship 
to His own sorrows and its imitation of His own 
utter abandonment. 

These blessed and glorious saints did not know what 
the Providence of the Father had in store for them, 
nor was it necessary that they should know it. The 
ventures of faith are made without that particular 
forecasting of the details which our Lord had of 
His own Passion. He drank the chalice beforehand 
in knowledge, as well as in action when the time 
came. It is enough for His saints to place themselves 
in His hands. It was, then, not altogether rash 
or presumptuous to say, ‘We can.’ They did not 
trust in their own strength, but in His. All great 
sacrifices and achievements in the Church have been 
offered to God in a similar spirit. Each day of a 
long life may bring its new trials and dangers and 
fears, and if they were all to be looked at at once 
and embraced at once, perhaps they would never be 
ventured on. But each day brings with it the grace 
and strength for its own trials, and in that sense we 
may say, as our Lord’ bids us, sufficient to the day 
ds the evil thereof, and we shall find the grace of the 
day enough for the evil of the day. Each day, too, 
leaves behind it its own experience of the goodness 
and faithfulness of God. Who could make a solemn 
vow for life if this were not so? And it is the same 
with all the heroic deeds of which the lives of the 
saints are full. They are all enterprises far beyond 
our strength, nor do the saints themselves know 
beforehand all that they involve. But in confidence, 
not in themselves, but in our Lord, they say, ‘We 
can.’ If it is His work, and if He calls them to it, 
they fear nothing, neither the want of means nor the 
uncertainty of life, which might excuse them from 
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venturing, nor the many years of labours which they 
may be undertaking, nor their own weakness, nor 
the power of temptation, nor the scorn of the world. 

On the other hand, could it have been so pleasing 
to our Lord, if they had said, ‘We cannot’? He 
had but lately, in their hearing, offered a high 
vocation to the young ruler, who had great posses- 
sions, who had shrunk back in alarm. He had put 
before him a great sacrifice, to give all to the poor, 
and a great reward in return, treasure in Heaven, and 
He had given him the blessed invitation to come and 
follow Him. That invitation implied the promise 
of our Lord’s perpetual help, and the things that 
are impossible with men are possible with God. 
This, perhaps, was the secret of the boldness of 
St. James and St. John, that the chalice was bitter 
and the baptism was terrible, but still it was His 
chalice and His baptism. There was imperfection 
in their ambition, especially in its exclusiveness, but 
there is no imperfection in their courageous readi- 
ness to face all trials and hardships in company with 
our Lord. And our Lord was, at all events, pleased 
with their courage, and rejoiced to see that they had 
in some measure understood His language, which 
implied that it was not the time for thinking about 
the seats on the right hand or on the left, but rather 
for anticipating the Cross. 

With regard to the latter part of our Lord’s 
sentence, some strange difficulties have been raised 
as to His words, as if He had meant to say that He 
had no power to confer authorities or dignities in His 
Kingdom. This would seem to contradict His own 
words at the Last Supper as related by St. Luke, ‘I 
dispose unto you, as My Father hath disposed unto 
Me, a Kingdom, that you may eat and drink at My 
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table in My Kingdom, and may sit in twelve thrones, 
judging the twelve tribes of Israel,? as well as those 
which He had lately uttered. But the words here 
really mean that to sit on His right hand or on His 
left was His to give only to those for whom it had 
been prepared by the will of His Father, which was 
the same Divine will, which was one in Him and in 
His Father. The whole Providential arrangement 
of the Kingdom of God is habitually attributed by 
our Lord to His Father. The first seats in that 
Kingdom were a part of that arrangement, and were 
not to be given according to any other rule, not 
according to human interest or favour, or the tender 
claims of relationship or of personal predilection. 
These were the grounds on which these sons of 
Zebedee sought to obtain what they desired. If the 
Father had prepared it for them, they might have it, 
but not in the way by which they sought to obtain 
it now. 

This incident gave our Lord an opportunity of 
declaring the character of His Kingdom, in which 
these Apostles had sought to obtain the first seats, and 
thus instructing not them alone, but the rest of their 
company, as to what should be to them the true 
object of ambition. ‘And the ten hearing it were 
moved with indignation against the two brethren, 
began to be much displeased with James and John. 
But Jesus calling them to Him, saith to them, You 
know that the princes of the Gentiles, they who 
seem to rule over the Gentiles, lord it over them, 
and the great exercise power over them. But it 
shall not be so among you, but whosoever will be 
great among you, let him be your minister, shall be 
your minister. And whosoever will be first among 

2 St. Luke xxii. 29. 
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you, let him be your servant, shall be the servant of 
all. For the Son of Man also is not come to be 
ministered unto, but to minister, and to give His 
life as a redemption for many.’ These words are not 
so much an instruction how to obtain high authority 
in the Kingdom of God, as how to use that authority, 
and how to behave themselves when in authority. 
For it is certain that those alone can bear themselves 
in accordance with this instruction who are, like our 
Lord, meek and humble of heart, and that, where 
such meekness and humility are found, there will be 
the qualities which make it beneficial to the Church 
that such persons should be placed in authority. 
And persons of this character will be quite certain 
not to be ambitious. But our Lord provides the 
Apostles, and in them, all Christians, with a rule, 
which if carried out, will secure the Church from the 
danger of ambition in seeking the highest places, as 
well as from the other danger of what St. Peter calls 
lording it over the flock. As a matter of fact, wherever 
the true spirit of the ruler is to be found, there will 
be with it a sense of responsibility for the souls which 
are committed to the charge of such persons, which 
will make them afraid of seeking such authority 
before they have it, and of misusing it when they 
have received it. 

We may remember how fully this lesson was learned 
by the blessed Prince of the Apostles himself, whose 
instruction in his first Epistle seems as if it had been 
written to illustrate this passage. ‘The ancients 
therefore that are among you I beseech, who am 
myself also an ancient and a witness of the suffer- 
ings of Christ, as also a partaker of that glory which 
is revealed in time to come, feed the flock of 
Christ which is among you, taking care of it, not by 
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constraint, but willingly according to God, not for 
filthy lucre’s sake, but voluntarily, neither lording 
it over the clergy, but being made a pattern of the 
flock from the heart. And when the Prince of 
Pastors shall appear, you shall receive a never-fading 
crown of glory.’3 His words about being a pattern 
of the flock seem to refer to the words of our Lord 
in which He says that the Son of Man did not come 
to be ministered unto, but to minister, and so the 
method of our Lord’s teaching, which was always to 
do first Himself what He laid down for others to do. 
And the language of our Lord about giving His life 
as a redemption for many seems to have their echo 
in the Apostolical instinct which we see in St. Paul, 
St. Peter, St. John, and others, who have had their 
worthy successors in a long line of Pontiffs and 
Prelates of the Church down to our own time, who 
have seen that it was required of them, if it were 
necessary, to give even their lives for the peace and 
security of the flock of Christ. Thus again in this 
incident we have an instance of the manner in which 
our Lord made everything that occurred and the 
circumstances, and even the scenery in which he 
found Himself, serve the purpose of furnishing Him 
with food for the souls of those among whom He 
was. Out of the mistaken ambition of the sons of 
Zebedee, He took occasion to weave quite a chain 
of most beautiful and salutary instructions, for the 
benefit of the Apostles first, and then in them and 
through them, of their successors in high commis- 
sions and of His whole flock to the very end of time. 


3 1 St. Peter v. 2-4. 
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Our Lord at Fericho. 


St. Matt. xx. 29—34; St. Mark xi. 46—52 ; St. Luke xviii. 35—43, 
xix. i. ; Story of the Gospels, § 129. 


SuHorTLy before the incidents lately mentioned, our 
Lord appears to have begun His last journey to 
Jerusalem, a journey which was to lead Him to His 
Passion. The last distinct note of place before those 
incidents, according to the order which is here fol- 
lowed, is the mention of the ‘city called Ephrem,’ 
to which our Lord retired after the miracle on 
Lazarus. St.John describes the place as a country 
near the desert, or less populated region on either 
side of the Jordan, and it seems to have been on the 
further side of that river. From thence, as soon as 
the time for the Pasch drew nigh, our Lord would 
move once more towards the Jordan, and cross the 
river at the usual ford, from which the road ran 
straight through Jericho towards Jerusalem. On the 
way thither we are told that He again predicted His 
Passion with greater detail than ever before. It was 
on this journey also that He pressed onwards before 
them with so much earnestness as to excite their 
wonder, and that He received and answered the 
petition of the sons of Zebedee, made through 
their mother Salome, as has been considered in the 
last chapter. In the neighbourhood of Jericho, 
which He now was visiting for the last time, 
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some remarkable things occurred of which we are 
now to trace the narrative. 

We must remember that our Lord was likely to 
have constantly a large following in any part of the 
country where He showed Himself and taught, and 
on this occasion there must have been also a certain 
number of persons who were more or less His dis- 
ciples, and who would naturally go to Jerusalem at 
the same time and for the same purpose as Himself. 
It was perhaps not more than two days’ journey to 
Jericho. Our Lord would thus approach the city 
with a large multitude in attendance on Him. The 
effect of His preaching and His miracles was un- 
doubtedly very great, though we are constantly in 
danger of forgetting it, on account of the great 
silence of the Evangelists. Before reaching Jericho 
the multitude would probably be increased largely 
by other multitudes of pilgrims from Galilee, who 
ordinarily crossed the Jordan at the bottom of the 
Lake of Tiberias, and again opposite Jericho, in 
order to avoid the passage through Samaria. There 
might also very likely be others waiting for our 
Lord’s approach, and in any case, as it was appar- 
ently the last stage on the road to Jerusalem, the 
caravan, so to speak, would be more and more 
thronged as it went on. It was at all times an occa- 
sion of much fervour, each band of pilgrims adding, 
not only to the numbers, but to the enthusiasm of 
the rest. There is much of blessed contagion about 
devotion, which is greatly intensified and spread by 
the companionship of a multitude, united with our- 
selves in the same happy feeling of confidence in 
God. This is the natural effect of great ‘ func- 
tions,’ as we call them, and pilgrimages, and occa- 
sions of like character, which often have an immense 
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effect on the soul. There is a special blessing on 
worship and devotion practised in common with 
others, which the envious jealousy of the indevout 
sometimes sneers at, and, when in power, endeavours. 
to suppress by not allowing its occasions. It is 
astonishing how keen is the instinct of the enemies 
of the Church in suppressing everything of the kind. 
These multitudes were gathered together for the ordi- 
nary purpose of the annual visit to Jerusalem at the 
feast, which, among other effects, seems to have had 
that. of keeping alive the national feeling among the 
Jews. At this time, however, there must have been 
a special enthusiasm among numbers of the pilgrims, 
from the great fame of our Lord and the wonderful 
veneration for Him which had been quickened by 
the miracle on Lazarus. If the renown of this had 
not spread in Galilee, the Galilaans would hear of it 
from the other pilgrims, and there would naturally 
be not only devotion to Him in consequence, but a 
general expectation of some great manifestation at 
the approaching feast. 

We must, therefore, suppose that this was a great 
occasion, that the multitudes were unusually large, 
and that a great crowd would be collected also to see 
them pass. It is natural that such crowds should 
be greatest at the entrance into and the exit from the 
city. Such places would be the favourite spots where 
the mendicants and objects of compassion would 
place themselves. The streets of the Eastern cities 
were ordinarily very narrow, and the beggars would 
collect at the gates as they do at the doors of the 
churches at great festivals, or at the Quarant ’Ore. 
It may also be remarked that it would not be a con- 
venient time for teaching or for miracles, nor is it 
very likely that ordinarily sick persons would be 
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brought to our Lord in large numbers, as He would 
only pass on His road. But the blind and the lame, 
and such as were otherwise able-bodied, would gather 
in considerable numbers, chiefly for the purpose of 
begging alms of the pilgrims, but in the case of those 
who had faith, of seeking some miraculous cure. 

That the cures wrought on this occasion were re- 
markable in some way, is evident from the care 
which has been taken by all three Evangelists to 
give an account of what happened. On a careful 
comparison of the three narratives, the feature which 
was remarkable can be discovered, and we have here 
an instance which shows the importance of such a 
careful comparison, while without it we can hardly 
meet the difficulty that can be urged against the story 
on the ground of carelessness or even some slight in- 
accuracy. It need hardly be said that such inac- 
curacy ought never to be admitted, and still less in 
a case like this, where the Evangelists speak with 
extreme precision, and an obvious intention, in the 
very words in which the inaccuracy is supposed to 
lie. When a later Evangelist leaves out what another 
mentions, and inserts what the other omits, he ought 
naturally to be supposed to intend to supplement the 
other’s narrative. Unfortunately, too many critics 
are inclined to think that he means to contradict it, 
which is absurd, or that he is ignorant of what has 
been said before him, which is disrespectful. 

The circumstances of the occasion have already 
been described. The first incident in the narration 
of the miracles may be given in the careful narrative 
of St. Luke, who here again, as is so frequently the 
case, adds to the history something more which has 
not been described by the other Evangelists (except 
in a word by St. Matthew), and is very similar indeed 
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to what those others have described. ‘ Now it came 
to pass, when He drew nigh to Jericho, that a 
certain man sat by the wayside begging.’ He had 
taken his post by the way along which the crowd 
passed, in order to gather alms. ‘And when he 
heard the multitude passing by, he asked what this 
meant. And they told him that Jesus of Nazareth 
was passing by. And he cried out, saying, Jesus, 
Son of David, have mercy on me. And they that 
went before rebuked him, that he should hold his 
tongue, and he cried out much more, Son of David, 
have mercy upon me! And Jesus, standing,’ that is, 
stopping on His march, notwithstanding the incon- 
venience, for the caravan was moving in the manner 
of a procession, ‘commanded him to be brought to 
Him. And when he was come near, He asked him, 
saying, What wilt thou that I should do to thee? 
And he said, Lord, that I may see! And Jesus said 
to him, Receive thy sight, thy faith hath made thee 
whole. And immediately he saw, and followed Him, 
glorifying God. And all the people, when they saw 
it, gave praise to God. And entering in, He walked 
through Jericho.’ 

With regard to the miracle itself, we need say but 
little. It is perhaps merely an accident, but cer- 
tainly the invocation of our Lord as the ‘Son of 
David’ is peculiar in the Gospels to the blind men 
mentioned in connection with Jericho here, and to 
the two blind men who were healed at Capharnaum 
just after the miracle on the daughter of Jairus.t It 
was not the common way in which our Lord was 
addressed by those who sought His mercy. It is 
generally, Master, Rabbi, or something of the same 
sort. But itis clear that the feature on which the 

1 St. Matt. xi. 27. 
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mind of the Evangelist is fixed is the extreme con- 
descension and kindness of our Lord, Who would 
not let the cry of the blind man come to His ears in 
vain, and Who stopped the whole procession of His 
followers rather than let it go unheeded and un- 
rewarded. This man had faith, or he would not 
have called on our Lord as he did, and he: had con- 
fidence also in the goodwill and tenderness of the 
great Teacher in continuing his prayer all the more 
importunately, notwithstanding the rebukes of ‘those 
who went before, who may be supposed to have 
been charged with the care of keeping order and 
preserving the procession from interruption. 

The miracle reads like a comment on the precept of 
‘praying and not fainting,’ which our Lord had lately 
given ; and His ready acquiescence in the prayer is 
a figure of the manner in which God will deal with 
those who know how to be holily importunate. The 
other incidents, such as the question of our Lord, 
‘What wilt thou that I should do to thee?’ and His 
answer to the blind man, ‘ Thy faith hath made thee 
whole,’ are common to this miracle and several 
others. The blind man follows Him, glorifying God, 
and the people give praise to God. It is to be noted, 
morever, that St. Luke, who begins the account of 
the miracle by saying that it was ‘ when He drew nigh 
to Jericho,’ adds, at the end, in the most pointed 
~ manner, ‘And entering in, He walked through 
Jericho.’ It is not, therefore, that St. Luke has 
related the miracle, and without thinking of the 
circumstances, has placed it before the entry into 
‘Jericho instead of after. He has carefully warned 
his readers against mistaking him, and has twice 
_ over told us that it was before the entrance. And 
in doing this he must have been quite aware that he 
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was warning his readers against the supposition that 
he was relating the same miracle as St. Mark, who, 
with equal carefulness, as we shall see, tells us that 
our Lord cured a blind man on this occasion, but 
that it was after His departure from Jericho. 

Let us now hear St. Mark. ‘And they came to 
Jericho, and as He went out of Jericho with His 
disciples, and a very great multitude, Bartimzeus, the 
blind man, the son of Timzeus, sat by the wayside, 
begging.’ He was probably a well-known man among 
the disciples, and is therefore named by the Evan- 
gelist.2, ‘Who when he had heard that it was Jesus 
of Nazareth, began to cry out, and to say, Jesus, Son 
of David, have mercy on me. And many rebuked 
him, that he should hold his peace, but he cried out 
a great deal the more, Son of David, have mercy on 
me. And Jesus standing still, commanded him to 
be brought. And they call the blind man, saying to 
him, Be of better comfort, arise, He calleth thee.’ 
These little details are characteristic of St. Mark, 
who may have had them from Bartimzeus himself. 
‘Who casting off his garment ’—his outer garment 
that he might move more quickly—‘leaped up and 
came to Him. And Jesus answering, said to him, 
What wilt thou that I should do to thee? And the 
blind man said, Rabbi, that I may see. And Jesus 
saith to him, Go thy way, thy faith hath made thee 
whole. And immediately he saw, and followed Him 
in the way,’-not, St. Mark says, into the city. 

The circumstances and words of this miracle are 
almost entirely the same with those of the former. But 
then it must be remembered that the occasion was 


2 This is St. Mark’s way. When he names Simon of Cyrene, he adds, 
‘the father of Alexander and Rufus,’ who seem to have been known to 
those for whom he wrote (St. Mark xv. 21). 
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almost identical, the need of the petitioner identical, 
and our Lord’s words were such as He commonly used 
when such a petition. was made to Him. ‘ What wilt 
thou’? was His usual way, because it gave the person 
an occasion of showing his faith, and in like manner, 
‘Thy faith hath made thee whole,’ was His usual 
way of dismissing the persons cured, partly out of 
humility, that He might attribute the cure to them, 
and partly because it was useful to show the power 
of faith in such cases. There is, therefore, nothing 
more extraordinary in the identity of the circum- 
stances than there is in the fact of the men having 
been both blind, both beggars, and both sitting by 
the way at a time when there were probably scores of 
such mendicants within half a mile of them. Many 
writers have an extreme reluctance to seem to mul- 
tiply the miracles of the Gospel. But we have 
probably not a tenth thousand part of the miracles 
of our Lord recorded, and there must have been a 
great sameness about their wonderful multiplicity. 
Our Lord ordinarily asked what was wanted, for the 
sake of the by-standers. He ordinarily granted what 
was asked, and commended their faith as the means 
of the cure. The feature of these miracles which 
appears to have struck the minds of the Evangelists, 
have been already named. That feature was the 
extreme condescension of our Lord in letting Him- 
self be interrupted on a solemn occasion—for such 
was this procession of pilgrims—stopping on His 
road, and bidding the blind man be brought to Him. 
This is duly chronicled by both the Evangelists 
whom we have quoted. On the other hand, they 
add little touches which distinguish the several 
narratives. If we had no more than St. Mark’s and 
St. Luke’s account, we should certainly think it 
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most reasonable of itself, as well as most respectful 
to the accuracy of the Evangelists, to suppose that 
they do not contradict one another as to those words, 
evidently not inserted without a purpose, in which 
they seem to diverge. We may perhaps gain some 
clearer light from an examination of the account of 
St. Matthew, who, it will be remembered, certainly 
wrote before St. Mark and St. Luke. 

It is St. Matthew’s way to be summary, concise, 
and to use the plural number where he can. But it 
would be an unreasonable conclusion to form, that 
he uses it when it cannot truly be used. He uses it 
in the case of the legion of devils, and of the thieves 
on the cross reviling our Lord, when the more de- 
tailed narratives mention only one demoniac, and 
one thief as reviling. St. Mark and St. Luke have 
a special reason for this, which need not be explained 
here. We have here related two miracles on the 
blind, the one, as St. Luke tells us, before the entrance 
into Jericho, the other, as St. Mark tells us, after the 
exit from that city, in which our Lord did not stop, 
but walked through it. St. Matthew tells us, ‘ Behold, 
two blind men sitting by the wayside, heard that 
Jesus passed by, and they cried out, saying, O Lord, 
Thou Son of David, have mercy on us! And the 
multitude rebuked them, that they should hold their 
peace. But they cried out the more, saying, O Lord, 
Thou Son of David, have mercy upon us! And 
Jesus stood, and called them, and said, What will 
you that Ido to you?) They say unto Him, Lord, 
that our eyes be opened. And Jesus, having com- 
passion on them, touched their eyes. And imme- 
diately they saw, and followed Him.’ St. Matthew 
thus groups the two cures together, and in doing 
this, he appears, of set purpose, to have omitted 
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whatever is peculiar to the one case or the other, and 
to have related what was common to both. He gives 
no name, though he must have known Bartimzus as 
well as St. Mark. He omits the words to one of the 
blind men, ‘ Be of better comfort, He calleth thee,’ 
and the incident of his casting away his outer 
garment, and leaping up. He omits our Lord's 
words after the cure, which may have been a little 
different in each of the two cases. He mentions 
what is not mentioned by the other Evangelists, that 
He touched their eyes. His narrative is perfectly 
accurate, while at the same time he describes the 
miracles without saying that they were performed at 
different times and spots. That is all that can be fairly 
said against his accuracy, but in a case like this, it 
was not necessary, nor even opportune, to relate the 
miraculous cures each separately. The point of the 
narrative is perfect in each, namely, the affability 
and humility of our Lord in working the miracle at 
the prayer of the blind, which was made in a manner 
and at a time which, at all events, seemed to the 
companions of our Lord inopportune and inconve- 
nient. For this circumstance also is almost peculiar 
to these miracles among those which are recorded, 
namely, that the petitioners were rebuked by others, 
just as the parents of the children who were brought 
to our Lord were rebuked by the Apostles, with 
whom our Lord was therefore displeased. 

There is one apparent difficulty about St. Matthew’s 
narrative, which may be explained in a few words. 
He prefixes to his account of the miracle, the words, 
‘And when they went out from Jericho, a great 
multitude followed Him. And behold two blind men 
sitting by the wayside,’ and the rest. That is, he 
seems to place the miracles of which he speaks after 
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the exit from Jericho. It is perfectly true, that 
according to the explanation here given, one of the 
two was healed before the entrance into Jericho, and 
the other, the most famous of the two, after the exit 
from the city. But it requires little acquaintance 
with St. Matthew’s style to see that the difficulty 
is only apparent. A great number of the seeming 
difficulties as to the order in St. Matthew come from 
the mistaken opinion that he intends us to think that 
when he puts one thing next to another he means 
that it followed upon that other, even when he begins 
the second narrative with words like ‘and behold.’3 
It would be quite as true to say that he means those 
words to disjoin what follows from what precedes, 
as that he means them necessarily to imply con- 
nection. What St. Matthew really says is that great- 
multitudes followed our Lord as He went out of 
Jericho, a statement which would be true of His 
approach to that city, but much more so of His 
departure, and also when he relates, in his own way, 
the double miracle, without intending to specify 
whether it occurred after or before the passage 
through Jericho. This is the explanation which 


3 An exactly parallel case is to be found at the beginning of the ninth 
chapter of this Gospel. ‘And entering into a boat, He passed over the 
water, and came into His own city. And behold, they brought Him 
one sick of the palsy, lying on a bed.’ It is as certain as anything of 
the kind can be, that these sentences relate to events which occurred at 
a wide interval, and that the last incident, the cure of the paralytic, 
took place defore the other. Our Lord's passage of the water was after 
the miracle on, the legion of devils, when the people of the country 
besought Him to ‘depart from their coasts.’ The cure of the paralytic 
took place before the call of St. Matthew, and before the second Pasch, 
It was, in fact, one of the earliest of the recorded miracles (See Story 
of the Gospels, § 39). St. Matthew, as has been said more than once, in 
his eighth and ninth chapter, collects a number of miracles together, 
without regard to the dates at which they were performed, to show our 
Lord's power in various ways, over leprosy and other diseases, and the 
powers of nature, and the devils. The words xat idov are his common 
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seems certainly true. But it may also be added 
that St. Matthew, having determined to conjoin the 
two similar miracles, and mention what was common 
to them, might have felt free to place his narrative 
either before or after the passage. But, as has been 
said, he seems not to have meant in any way to 
connect the miracle with the passage through 
Jericho. 

We have had to dwell somewhat at length on a 
critical difficulty, and we must not leave out of sight 
the beautiful lesson which we are able to gather from 
the manner in which the three narratives taken 
together illustrate the character of our Lord. We 
learn from them it was not once only, but twice over, 
that He stopped on His march to listen to the same 
prayer from a petitioner with the same needs. Often 
indeed are His servants inclined, and almost forced, 
to disregard inopportune applications, whether for 
material or for spiritual alms, and they are wont to 
plead excessive occupations and business of higher 
importance as a reason for setting aside troublesome 
claims on their time. It must often be so, for the 
way of beginning a zew subject. Instances of this might be found in 
almost every chapter, and it is not peculiar to St. Matthew. It may be 
added that it may seem to some critics that we are here explaining a 
difficulty in St. Matthew, and that the explanation solves an objection 
we have used against doing apparent violence to the order in St. Luke, 
For St. Luke, after his account of this miracle, says, ‘And entering in, 
He passed through Jericho. And behold there was a man named 
Zacchzeus,’ &c., and he proceeds to speak of his conversion. It may be 
said, why should not the passing through Jericho belong to the incident 
of Zacchzeus, which certainly followed it, and not to the healing of the 
blind man, which is said to have preceded it? The answer is two-fold. 
St. Luke is in general a great deal more observant of the strict order of 
them than is St.Matthew. But besides this, he has prefixed to his 
account of the miracle words which fix its time and place. ‘And it 


came to pass, when He drew nigh to Jericho,’ that is, as He was 
drawing nigh to Jericho, ‘a certain blind man sat by the wayside 


begging.’ 
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time of the ministers and servants of our Lord is 
very short, and the applicants may be many. But it 
would be well if His example were always before us, 
as a help against the temptation to let fatigue or 
excess of business ruffle our peace, and make us 
inattentive to what may perhaps be the task which 
He sets us, here and now. Our Lord always found 
time for what He had to do, and attended to all. 
His, saints have ways of their own, caught from 
Him, of attending to an almost infinite number 
of matters with perfect tranquillity and quiet swift- 
ness, because they attend to each matter as it comes 
before them as if it were the only matter which it 
behoves them to care about at the time. In the 
midst of this almost solemn triumphal march, He 
was the servant of one blind man after another, and 
gave Himself to them with immense calmness and 
sweetness. He is the same in hearing our prayers. 
How many times over do we go to Him for the same 
boon, nay, for pardon for the same faults and dis- 
loyalties? Yet it is always the same—‘ What wilt 
thou that I do to thee?’ And we shall have greater 
power over His Sacred Heart for our own prayers, 
if we give ourselves, in the same patient spirit, to 
the service of our neighbour. 

4 It may be added here to what has been said about the narratives of 
the three Evangelists, which we believe to be certainly accurate in 
themselves and to be easily taken in conjunction, as has been done in 
the text, that they seem each to have done in this matter what is most 
characteristic of them. St. Matthew gives the miracles conjoined, in a 
succinct manner, but without omitting a single point which was im- 
portant. St. Mark comes after him, and added the details in full about 
Bartimzeus, leaving unexplained—as he does in the case of the legion of 
devils—his omission of the plural number. He also brings out the 
point of the miracle he relates, which is common to both. Thus he has 
done what was necessary, at the same time that he tacitly implies that 


not both the men mentioned by St. Matthew were healed a/ter the 
passage. Then comes St. Luke, and in his almost invariable manner, 
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These miracles on the blind men must have raised 
the hearts of the disciples and the multitude to a 
state of enthusiasm. It was not merely that our 
Lord had shown His Divine power, as He had so 
often shown it before. He had condescended to the 
prayer of these urgent suppliants, and thus shown 
great humility and mercifulness. There was no 
elation in His behaviour at this juncture, when, as 
we shall see from the account of what passed on the 
Day of Palms, which was immediately to follow, the 
great multitude of His disciples had been collected 
for the first time since the resurrection of Lazarus, 
and were full of triumph and of lofty expectations. 
The company must have passed on joyously and full 
of hope. The distance from Jericho to Jerusalem was 
not too great to be accomplished within the day, and 
if the passage through Jericho had been in the course 
of the morning, the pilgrims might press on, and 
reach the neighbourhood of the Holy City before 
nightfall. A great number of them, probably, looked 
to finding some shelter in the neighbourhood of the 
city, rather than in Jerusalem itself. A fresh incident, 
however, was to occur, showing again our Lord’s 
extreme condescension, and which perhaps separated 


he adds what St. Mark has left out, and shows that there were two 
men healed, as St. Matthew had stated. It would have been super- 
fluous for either of the two later Evangelists to tell the full story, for 
then many details would have had to be repeated twice over in the 
same context. This the Evangelists would not be likely to do. Thus 
there is something left by them for their students to draw from the 
apparent difficulty which has here been dealt with. It must always be 
remembered that God the Holy Ghost is the Author of Scripture, as a 
whole, as well as of every part of it, and His Divine authorship has 
certainly to be taken into account in the disposition of its parts and 
the arrangement of its several books. .This is necessarily in this respect 
more conspicuous in the four Gospels than elsewhere, because in them 
the same Divine history has to be told by four different authors, certain 
features thereof being allotted specially to each one of the four. 
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the great multitude of His followers from His own 
immediate companions, so that they did not all 
approach Jerusalem together. 

‘And behold there was a man named Zacchzus, 
who was the chief of the publicans, and he was 
rich. And he sought to see Jesus, Who He was, 
and he could not for the crowd, because he was 
low of stature. And running before he climbed up 
into a sycamore-tree, that he might see Him, for 
He-was to pass that way.’ Zacchzus was a resident 
in the neighbourhood of Jericho, possibly at some 
distance along the road. Our Lord had His own 
plans with regard to him, and perhaps it entered into 
them, not only to bring about his perfect conversion, 
but to use his house as a resting-place for the night, 
that He might without any ostentation or pomp 
finish His journey in Jerusalem apart from the crowd, 
and spend the evening before the Day of Palms with 
His dear friends at Bethany. Zacchzeus was in waiting 
at some spot on the road, but he soon found that he 
could not satisfy his curiosity about our Lord, on 
account of the crowd by which He was surrounded, 
and his own low stature. So he ran on, and climbed 
the tree, which must have been by the roadside, 
that he might see Him pass. Curiosity was his 
main motive, but he was uneasy in his conscience, 
and he felt instinctively that our Lord could give 
him peace. Thus his curiosity was an instrument 
that his conscience used to bring him across our 
Lord. 

‘And when Jesus was come to the place, looking 
up, He saw him and said to him, Zaccheus, make 
haste and come down, for this day I must abide in 
thy house. And he made haste, and came down, 
and received Him with joy.’ We do not know that 
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our Lord was in the habit of inviting Himself, but 
He could do this, and even into the house of a pub- 
lican, for the sake of helping a soul to salvation, as 
He could stop on His march to listen to the call of 
the poor blind men whom He had lately healed. In 
this case there was some offence given to the multi- 
tude of pilgrims. ‘And when all saw it, they mur- 
mured, saying, that He was gone to be a guest with 
"a man that was a sinner.’ This is what St. Luke 
makes the prominent feature in the story, for the 
reason that the sequel was to show that the ‘man 
that was a sinner’ was converted entirely from his 
sin.’ The publicans were unpopular, not only from 
the extortions which many of them, no doubt, exer- 
cised, but also because they were the representatives 
of the ‘alien’ government to which the dues were 
paid which they farmed from that government. There 
was a hatred against that government in the Jewish 
mind, which was highly national, although they lived 
under its laws in peace and security, and enjoyed 
many privileges which they had not known under 
other masters. For the Roman yoke was mild in 
many respects, and it was particularly considerate 
in the case of the Jews with respect to their religion. 
In the time of which we speak, the people were 
probably more ‘secure as to personal liberty and as 
to the administration of justice than they had been 
under Herod, and in the dark times which were to 
succeed after our Lord’s Crucifixion the great pro- 
tection to His Church was, as has been said, in the 
Roman power. Our Lord had no scruple whatever 
in offending the national prejudices against the pub- 
licans, and it is remarkable that He should have 
done this on so public an occasion and so near before 
His Passion. 
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How well He knew the heart of the man with 
whom He had to deal, is clear from what followed. 
It may be supposed that some conversation passed 
between Zaccheus and our Lord while they were 
together in the house, and that the public declaration 
made by the former was after that conversation. 
‘ Zaccheus, standing, said unto the Lord, Behold, 
Lord, the half of my goods I give to the poor, and 
if I have wronged any man of anything, I restore 
him four-fold.’ The Greek word expresses more than 
a common wrong. It was the wrong done, as by an 
officer of the customs, who accused a person unjustly 
of defrauding the revenue. No doubt the punishment 
was severe, and it was in the power of the publicans 
to threaten people with such a charge, and thus to 
extort from them more than was just. It may not 
have always been done with deliberation, but a man 
in the position of Zacchzus may have had to assess 
the taxes which he farmed, and in this he might have 
erred on the side of severity. Thus he speaks hypo- 
thetically, as one who is not aware how far it has 
been the case. Zacchzeus therefore at once made a 
donation of half his goods to the poor, and declared 
his intention of setting right by a four-fold restitution 
any wrong of the kind mentioned, that might be 
brought home to him. 

‘Jesus said to him, This day is salvation come to 
this house, because he also is a son of Abraham, 
For the Son of Man is come to seek and to save that 
which is lost.’ The words may have been addressed 
to Zacchzus, but it is evident that they were to be 
heard by and be an answer to those who had mur- 
mured against our Lord for sojourning in his house. 
‘This day is salvation come to this house,’ is an 
answer to the charge, ‘that He was gone to be a 
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guest with a man who was a sinner.’ This involved 
two judgments concerning Zaccheeus, the first that 
he was a sinner, and the second that he either was 
not a true Israelite, or had forfeited his birthright by 
his calling as a publican. Our Lord refutes both 
charges. Zaccheus may have been a sinner, but 
salvation had come to his house in the Person of the 
Saviour of the world, and His blessed presence had 
been fruitful of spiritual good. For in return for His 
entertainment, Zacchzus had turned with all his 
heart to God, had humbled himself by a public con- 
fession, which implied that he acknowledged his 
sinful life, had given large alms to the poor, half his 
goods, and out of what he retained he was prepared 
to make a four-fold restitution of any wrong that he 
might have done. He had proved himself indeed to 
be a son of Abraham, by his faith, and by the liberal 
use which he made of his riches. It is probable that 
he was a Jew, for if he had been a Gentile it would 
have been mentioned. The denial of the title 
of son of Abraham, if there were any persons who 
denied it to him, must have been on account of 
their contempt of his life and profession. 

The visit of our Lord had therefore been abun- 
dantly fruitful, and fruitful in the sight of all. Our 
Lord added, ‘For the Son of Man is come to seek 
and to save that which was lost.’ The words seem 
meant to meet the comment which had _ been passed 
on Him for seeking out Zaccheus. For He had not 
been invited, He had invited Himself. There is a 
ring of joy and exultation about these words of our 
Lord, and His whole conduct to Zaccheus shows 
the fervour which He allowed to be seen in Him at 
this time. There was a triumph of grace, a greater 
miracle than the giving sight to the blind on these 
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two occasions of which we have been speaking. If 
Zaccheus had heard of them, he might have been 
encouraged in his desire to see our Lord. Our Lord 
had met him more than half way. For He is ever 
more ready to give Himself to men than they to 
receive Him, and His joy rose higher as one occa- 
sion of grace came after another, and the power 
which had been shown on Bartimzeus was eclipsed 
by the conversion of heart which was involved in 
the, conversion before them all of the chief of the 
publicans. 

Some writers have supposed that this good man 
may have been the ‘ publican’ whom our Lord had 
spoken of in His last parable before this time, in 
contrast to the Pharisee praying in the Temple. 
That that ‘parable’ is an anecdote rather than a 
fictitious story, we have already seen reason to 
believe. All that we can say on the further question 
is that it is not impossible that Zacchzus may have 
been the man. His case is in some respects like 
that of Magdalene. She is first mentioned by St. 
Luke as washing our Lord’s feet with her tears in 
the house of the Pharisee, and receiving in reward 
the plenary forgiveness of her sins. Her name is not 
given in that narrative, but immediately after men- 
tion is made of her among the devout women attend- 
ing on our Lord. With Zaccheus the order is, first. 
the account of his prayer in the Temple, and ‘ justi- 
fication’ thereby, when our Lord does not name him, 
if it indeed were he. Then he desires to see our 
Lord, Who invites Himself to his house. Then 
follows his external conversion—if he had been con- 
verted internally before—his profession of penitence 
and restitution, and the declaration on the part of 
our Lord that he is a child of Abraham. In both 
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cases our Lord defends the objects of censure from 
the critics, who meant to find fault with Him also 
for His condescension towards them. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
The Parable of the Lord and his Servants. 


St. Luke xix. 11—28 ; Story of the Gospels, § 130. 


THE conversion of Zaccheus is the last incident that 
is recorded by the Evangelists as happening in this 
journey of our Lord to Bethany. It must have filled 
the hearts of the disciples with a holy joy, and 
raised still higher the spirit of triumph which had 
been fed in many of them by the cure of the two 
blind men in the presence of the multitude. Our 
Lord had shown Himself the Master of hearts as 
well as the healer of physical infirmities. It might 
well have been thought that nothing could withstand 
Him, not even the power of Rome, not even the 
malignant envy of the priests. He was about to 
indulge their feeling of devotion by ending this 
ascent to the Holy City by the procession of the 
Day of Palms, an occasion on which He was about 
to assume for a moment the state of a King. This 
might increase and encourage their devotion, but it 
would also encourage the delusion which possessed 
them as to the immediate future. He was desirous 
of sobering them, and giving them a last warning, 
which would both moderate their expectations and, 
at the same time, elevate them to more spiritual 
views. The discourse in which He did this was 
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cast in the familiar form of a parable. It may have 
been delivered immediately after the declaration of 
Zaccheus. 

‘ And as they were hearing these things, He added 
and spoke a parable, because He was nigh to Jeru- 
salem, and because they thought that the Kingdom 
of God should immediately be manifested. He said, 
therefore, A certain nobleman went into a far 
country, to receive for himself a kingdom, and to 
return. And calling his ten servants,’ or, ten who 
were his servants, ‘he gave them ten pounds, and 
‘said to them, Trade till I come. But his citizens 
hated him, and they sent an embassage after him, 
saying, We will not have this man to reign over us.’ 
It could hardly be that the disciples would not 
understand at once that the nobleman who was. to 
go into a far country, to receive for himself a king- 
dom, and to return, was our Lord Himself. The 
statement at once put an end to their expectations 
that the Kingdom should be immediately made mani- 
fest. This was our Lord’s object, but instead of telling 
it to them plainly, He wrapped it up in a parable of 
instruction, the purport of which was to teach them 
what their duties were to be in the time of their 
Master’s absence. This lesson is expressed in the 
bestowal of the ten pounds, which were divided 
equally among them with the injunction, ‘ Trade till 
I come.’ 

We must be careful to remind ourselves here that 
the circumstances which make up the parable were 
very familiar to the Jews. Rome was the centre of 
political power, the place to which the so-called 
kings of the period must have recourse to obtain 
their kingdoms. It was the place where crowns and 
provinces were disposed of. It was also the place 
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to which subjects or ‘ citizens’ of the provinces and 
tributary princedoms might betake themselves or 
send embassies, complaining of their governors, 
obtaining their destitution, or objecting to their 
appointment. Thus it had been with Herod, who 
received his throne by Roman favour. Thus it had 
been with Archelaus, of whom the Jews complained 
so successfully that he was not allowed the title of 
king, and was finally deprived of all power. Our 
Lord seems to have been willing to use this imagery 
as representing what was to happen in His own case, 
unlike indeed as was His Kingdom from that of 
Herod or Archelaus. He meant them to understand 
that His Kingdom was not immediately to appear, 
and He hinted at His own departure before that 
Kingdom was to be established. He was to say 
afterwards, that it was expedient for them that He 
should go. Here He puts the thought into their 
minds, to be of use to them when the time of trial 
came. The Jews were to cry out, ‘ We have no king 
but Czsar,’ and instead of saying merely, ‘ We will 
not have this Man to reign over us,’ they were to 
condemn Him to death and clamour with success 
for His crucifixion, out of a hatred which knew no 
bounds, and was fanned by all the malice of Hell. 
He was to leave behind Him His Church, with the 
commission to bring all nations under its sway, but 
the world has always been rebellious to it, and is 
saying, generation after generation, ‘We will not 
have Him to reign over us.’ 

All this is outside the purpose of the parable, for 
our Lord was always careful not to tell them too 
much at once, but it may have been in the mind of 
our Lord as He spoke the words. It was enough for 
this purpose, as to the advent of the Kingdom,that the 
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disciples should be warned that it was not to appear 
at present. He was to go away, then, though it was 
to His Father, and not to the court of Tiberius, it 
was to Heaven and not to Rome. The important 
point was that they should occupy themselves aright 
during the time of His absence. The nobleman 
gave them each a pound, and bade them employ their 
time in multiplying it. It was a peaceful employ- 
ment, quite alien to the thoughts of those who 
might imagine that the kingdom was to be obtained 
by force, or human policy, and the language would 
take their minds back to other teachings of His 
about watchfulness, and the service that was to be 
rendered to God as'His due without resting, and the 
harvest which was to be reaped by those who had 
not sown it, and their labours as ‘ fishers of men,’ 
and the like. They must have seen at once that our 
Lord was not the Person to give them literally 
pounds or sums of money, and therefore they would 
easily seek a deeper meaning in the parable. Our 
Lord is absent, we have all received from Him 
whatever grace or good we have, and what is most 
important of all, we have to give an account to 
Him on His return. Instead of the partisans of a 
triumphant Lord Who is immediately to enter 
into His Kingdom and distribute its prizes to His 
followers, we are here simply to do the work of our 
Lord, and to render Him an account of it. 

‘And it.came to pass, that he returned, having 
received the kingdom, and he commanded his ser- 
vants to be called, to whom he had given the money, 
that he might know how much every man had gained 
by trading.’ It seems as if the great object in the 
absence of the king had not been the acquisition of 
the sovereignty so much as the trial of his servants. 
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‘The first thing that he does, in the parable, is to call 

them to an account. Thus the trafficking for our 
Lord’s interest is put before us as the one thing 
which is to occupy our thoughts. We leave the 
acquisition of the Kingdom to Him, we have only to 
do our part as faithful servants in working in the 
Kingdom. ‘And the first came, saying, Lord, thy 
pound hath gained ten pounds. And he said to him, 
Well done, thou good servant, because thou hast 
been faithful in a little, thou shalt have power over 
ten cities. And the second came, saying, Lord, thy 
pound hath gained five pounds. And he said to him, 
Be thou also over five cities.’ 

The truth set before us here is two-fold. In the 
first place, the same graces may be so used by 
different persons, as to fructify in one case more, and 
in another less. Grace has within it a marvellous 
power of increase, but even when well used, it may 
have been better used, and this depends in great 
measure on our own cooperation with it, though in 
the end we must attribute all to God, and say, Lord, 
Thy pound hath gained ten or five pounds. And 
God in His turn will give the praise that is due to 
each, as St. Paul teaches. The Lord says, ‘Well done, 
good servant.’ In the second place, the reward is 
in degree, not in kind, corresponding to the labour, 
for he who gains ten pounds receives not a return in 
wealth but power, ‘Thou shalt have power over ten 
cities.’ This feature meets us more than once in our 
Lord’s description of the heavenly rewards, and we 
cannot doubt that He means that we should under- 
stand thereby that the saints in Heaven are rewarded 
by a share of their King’s power as well as by the 
_ most perfect bliss. For the highest bliss must be to 
aid in their own way in promoting the interest of 
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our Lord, and thus to share His triumph. It is true 
that this feature is contained in the general idea of 
the parable, which speaks of the Kingdom. What 
our Lord wished to correct in His followers was the 
false idea that the Kingdom was immediately to 
appear. But the idea of the disciples that our Lord 
was a King, was true, and not false, and it is in 
keeping with this that He distributes to His faithful 
friends authority as well as happiness. 

‘And another came, saying, Lord, behold, here is 
thy pound, which I have kept laid up in a napkin. 
For I feared thee, because thou art an austere man, 
thou takest up what thou didst not lay down, and 
thou reapest that which thou didst not sow. He 
saith to him, Out of thy own mouth I judge thee, 
thou wicked servant. Thou knewest that I was an 
austere man, taking up what I laid not down, and 
reaping that which I did not sow. And why then 
didst thou not give my money into the bank, that at 
my coming I might have exacted it with usury?’ 
That is, he had been afraid of the risk and the trouble 
of putting the money out in traffic, lest it might have 
been lost, and he did not consider that it was his 
lord’s command that he should do this. He thought 
it was enough if he gave back what he had received, 
whereas he had received it for the purpose of 
trafficking. He did not consider himself a servant 
in the sense in which our Lord had lately pointed 
out to them in the instruction about the ‘ unprofitable 
servants ’—that his whole being and time, and all his 
faculties and powers and opportunities, belonged to 
his master, and that to do all and spend all and 
suffer all for him was but that which he was bound 
to do, and a service for which he could put his lord 
under no obligations. The part that concerned the 
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servants in this parable is made to be, simply their 
faithfulness in the work which their lord gave them 
to do. The acquisition of the kingdom and the dis- 
tribution of its prizes was not their work at all. 
But our Lord’s disciples were very possibly full of 
thoughts about this last, and comparatively careless 
as to the discharge of their own duties, by which 
alone the Kingdom of Heaven could be won by 
them. Certainly, among the effects of the false 
estimation of the nature of the Kingdom under 
which even the Apostles to some extent laboured, 
must have been the especial danger of a relaxation 
of effort and energy in the comparatively plain, 
steady, and unexciting perseverance in work which 
was’ what was required in the ministers of the 
Kingdom. There was a forgetfulness of the chalice 
and the baptism in St. James and St. John when they 
came to ask for the seats on the right hand and on 
the left, when they ought to have asked to be the 
nearest to our Lord rather in toil than in dignity, 
rather in the Cross than in the Kingdom. And the 
words which our Lord puts into the mouth of the 
lord in the parable, in which he takes the slothful 
servant, and confutes him on his own ground, saying 
that if he knew the terms of service were hard, he 
ought all the more to have complied with them, 
show us that He thinks it well to insist even with 
His friends on the absolute sovereignty and owner- 
ship of God, as the best security against the cowardice 
and timidity and fickleness of human purposes. 

It is further to be observed that the treatment of 
the slothful servant is not very severe in this parable. 
The lord points out to him that he might have given 
' the money into the bank, which would have kept it 
safe and added to it—a smaller interest indeed than 
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that which was gained by the other two venturesome 
servants, who were so much commended for their 
enterprise. And the punishment for this negligence 
is in this parable the taking away from him the 
pound with which he had been entrusted, whereas in 
the other parable which we shall have to consider, 
delivered a few days later than this, the chastisement 
is\added of casting the unprofitable servants into 
the-exterior darkness. The lord, therefore, in this 
parable, is represented as just, though a little severe. 
He insists upon his rights, expects diligence in 
his service, rewards the faithful munificently, and 
exposes the unfaithful unsparingly. For our Lord 
sometimes dwells on one characteristic of God, and 
sometimes on another. He describes Him as the 
Shepherd rejoicing in carrying home His lost sheep, 
and as the Father of the Prodigal, as well as the 
Judge Who will say to the wicked, ‘I never knew 
you.’ 

Another feature of God’s action with men is 
selected for illustration in the remainder of the sen- 
tence, as it may be called, passed on the unprofitable 
servant. ‘And he said to them that stood by, Take 
the pound away from him, and give it to him that 
hath ten pounds. [And they said to him, Lord, he’ 
hath ten pounds.] But I say to you, that to every 
one that hath shall be given, and he shall abound, 
and from him that hath not, even that which he hath 
shall be taken from him.’ In the case of the servants, 
it was only natural that he who had made the most 
of the pound given him, multiplying it ten-fold, should 
be entrusted with more, and that this now should be 
the pound which the unprofitable servant had made 
nothing of. The first man deserved to receive the 
means of making still more, and the last man deserved 
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to have that taken away from him which he had 
proved that he could not use well. When the pound 
is considered as representing the grace of God, 
opportunities of serving Him and increasing our own 
merit and His glory, or anything spiritually good 
which can be made profit of in the same way, some 
other considerations come in which make the con- 
duct of the lord more plain as a representation of the 
methods and ways of God. All fruitfulness comes 
from Him, all graces are His gift, and the manner 
in which His saints make His graces more and more 
useful is His gift. A soul that is negligent in the 
use of grace must have a false idea of God, must 
think too lowly of His rights and of its own respon- 
sibilities. It must be blind in the midst of light, it 
can have little fervour, and must be in danger of 
losing what graces it has received. The soul which 
multiplies God’s graces which it has received from 
Him, shows gratitude to Him, intelligence of the 
nature of the treasure He has committed to it, and 
confidence in His readiness to assist its increase. 
Above all, it will be truly humble, acknowledging the 
ownership of God in all His gifts, and this is the 
first condition of fruitfulness and increase. For God 
gives His graces to be used, and withdraws them 
when they are not used, and He enriches the humble 
and fills the hungry with His good things. So it is 
in the natural way that He acts with us, when He 
takes away what is not used, and when He multi- 
plies the graces given to those who are most faithful 
in the use of what they have received. 

‘ But as for those my enemies who would not have 
me reign over them, bring them hither and slay them 
before me.’ This completes the picture of the 
‘reception of the kingdom’ of which He is here 
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speaking. There are several passages in the parable 
which show that He had in His mind His rejection 
by the Jews, the great crime which the nation would 
incur by His murder, and the awful chastisement 
which Providence would inflict upon them by the 
armies of Rome. He pictured Himself under the 
figure of the man after whom the citizens sent an 
embassage, saying they would not have him to reign 
over them. It was natural that this feature in the 
parable should be carried on to the end, and the end 
would be such as is represented in the words now 
before us. ‘As for those my enemies, who would 
not have me reign over them, bring them hither and 
kill them before me.’ Such was indeed to be the lot 
of the enemies of our Lord, even in this world, inas- 
much as His death was a crime which Providence 
could not leave without punishment in this world as 
well as in the next. But the words are also true of 
the enemies of our Lord of whatever kind, for they 
will all stand before Him as their Judge, and on 
them will fall the chastisement of eternal death. 


GHAPTER® XV. 
The Supper at Bethany. 


St. Matt. xxvii. 6—13 ; St. Mark xiv. 3—g; St. John xi. 55, 56, 
xii. r—11 ; Story of the Gospels, § 131. 
Our Lorp appears to have reached the neighbour- 
hood of Jerusalem on the Friday or the Saturday 
before what we call Palm Sunday. We have seen 
that the sojourn at the house of Zacchzeus, which 
may have been for one night, was perhaps chosen by 
Him for the sake of separating Himself, with His 
immediate companions, from the great crowds of the 
pilgrims who were proceeding to Jerusalem. It was 
the custom with the more pious Jews to arrive at or 
near the Holy City some days before the feast, in 
order to perform certain rites, sacrifices and others, 
which were necessary on account of some legal 
defilement, or which were suggested by piety. The 
concourse was always exceedingly great, and there- 
fore those who had the time and the means would 
naturally not wait till the last moment for their 
journey. Again, the crowd would swell much during 
the last two or three days before the Pasch, and this 
would be another reason for anticipating the time. 
Our Lord seems to have determined to fix His abode, 
as far as He had any abode, at Bethany, which was 
conveniently near Jerusalem and, at the same time, 
-a safer and quieter spot for Him than the city itself. 
He had determined also to be present at a loving 
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banquet in the house of Martha, Mary, and Lazarus, 
although He foresaw that that meal also, like the 
raising of Lazarus itself, would have an important 
result in hastening on His Passion. His Heart was 
full of love and fervour, zeal for the glory of His 
Father and the salvation of men. He knew all that 
He was to do, and all that was to happen within this 
wonderful week, yet He was as calm and peaceful 
and. joyous at that evening meal as if there was 
nothing in the world to be thought of but the happi- 
ness of His friends. 

St. John tells us something of the state of feeling 
among the people at this time. ‘And the Pasch of 
the Jews was at hand, and many from the country 
went up to Jerusalem before the Pasch to purify 
themselves. They sought therefore for Jesus, and 
they discoursed one with another, standing in the 
Temple, What think you, that He is not come to 
the festival-day?’ That is, they did not know where 
He was, and speculated whether He would not be 
present at this Pasch, as He had not been present at 
the last. It shows that they rather expected Him to 
absent Himself on account of the persecution which 
threatened His life. ‘And the Chief Priests and 
Pharisees,’ a phrase which St. John uses on this and 
other occasions, perhaps to signify the union of the 
two parties, of the Pharisees and Sadducees, against 
Him, ‘had given a commandment, that if any man 
knew where He was, he should tell, that they might 
apprehend Him.’ Here then were the priests, 
Caiphas and his associates, and the Pharisees, bent 
upon His death, the people full of anxious surmises 
concerning Him, rumours floating about, the designs 
of the rulers made known by their proclamation 
against Him, which made it dangerous even to 
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harbour Him without making Him known to the 
authorities, and all in expectation of some crisis 
which would probably end in His destruction. Mean- 
while, He was calmly using the hospitality of the 
beloved friends, one of whom He had lately raised 
from the dead, though He knew that even in the 
small circle around Him there was one heart on 
which He had showered great love, but which was 
yet to turn against Him with a malignity and ingra- 
titude which could not have been found among His 
most bitter enemies. 

‘Jesus therefore, six days before the Pasch, came 
to Bethania, where Lazarus was who had been dead, 
whom Jesus raised to life. And they made Him a 
supper there, and Martha served, but Lazarus was 
one of them who sat at table with Him.’ St. John 
inserts the word ‘therefore’ to signify that what he 
is about to relate has already been told before, 
generally by other Evangelists, sometimes by him- 
self. The word in this sense signifies ‘as you know,’ 
“as you have been told,’ and it is also an indication 
that St. John is about to add some circumstance to 
the narrative which had not been mentioned in 
former accounts. St. Matthew and St. Mark have 
both mentioned the unction by the blessed Magdalene 
which St.John is going to speak of, but they had 
omitted her name, probably because she was well 
known to the Jewish Church, for whom the former 
originally compiled his Gospel. And in the opening 
words of the present narrative St. John adds the 
words which tell us that it was six days before the 
Pasch, a special note of time, which had not been 
added in the former narratives. These narratives 
might perhaps mislead as to the point of time, for 
the following reason. The unction by Magdalene led 
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immediately to the formation of the design of Judas 
to betray our Lord, and for this reason the former 
Evangelists do not mention it till after the teaching 
in the Temple during Holy Week, and, of course, 
till after the Day of Palms. St. John’s mention of 
the six days’ interval—that is, as is likely, six days 
counting in both the day of the supper and the day 
of the Pasch—is a distinct addition to our knowledge 
as to the order of the events. 

When St. John says, ‘Mary therefore,’ he means 
us to understand that it was Mary whom the other 
Evangelists had spoken of as anointing our Lord. 
And the mention of the six days is meant to inform 
us that the unction was not so late before the Passion 
as the other Evangelists might be misunderstood to 
say. ‘Mary therefore took a pound of right spiken- 
ard, of great price, and anointed the feet of Jesus, 
and wiped His feet with her hair, and the house was 
filled with the odour of the ointment.’ Unless we 
understand St. John rightly, we might again think 
that there was here some difference between the 
Evangelists. St. Matthew speaks summarily. ‘ When 
He was in Bethany, in the house of Simon the leper, 
there came a woman having an alabaster box of 
precious ointment, and poured it on His head as He 
sat at table.’ St. Mark, as usual, gives the details 
of the picture. ‘And when He was in Bethany, at 
the house of Simon the leper, and was at meat, there 
came a woman having an alabaster box of ointment 
of precious spikenard, and breaking the alabaster 
box, she poured it out upon His head.’ St. Luke 
does not mention this anointing at all, notwith- 
standing our Lord’s words which St. Matthew and 
St. Mark relate, that ‘wheresoever the Gospel shall 
be preached in the whole word, that also which this 
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woman hath done shall be told for a memory of her.’ 
St. Luke’s reason for silence will easily be guessed 
by the student of his Gospel, for such will know that 
St. Luke has already recorded the similar unction 
of our Lord in the Pharisee’s house by the blessed 
Magdalene. For the promise of our Lord did not 
mean that she should be mentioned by name in 
every Gospel that was written, or that every Gospel 
should mention all the details and circumstances of 
her action. It would be enough for the fulfilment of 
the prophecy if the whole scene were handed down to 
us by tradition only. St. John, as is his wont, fills up 
the details that others have left out. He mentions 
the amount of the precious ointment, which he calls 
‘pistic’ nard—probably from the name of the place 
whence it came—and he adds the beautiful circum- 
stance that she once again anointed the feet of our 
Lord as well as His head, and wiped them with her 
hair. He also mentions that the house was filled 
with the odour. It was an usual mark of respect to 
welcome a guest by anointing his head, and an 
unusual demonstration of love and homage to anoint 
his feet. Thus our Lord said to the Pharisee on 
that former occasion, ‘I entered into thy house, thou 
gavest Me no water for My feet, but she with tears 
hath washed My feet, and with her hair hath wiped 
them. Thou gavest Me no kiss, but she, since she 
came in, hath not ceased to kiss My feet. My head 
with oil thou didst not anoint, but she with ointment 
hath anointed My feet.’* St. John, therefore, com- 
pletes the picture, adding to the former accounts 
what was needed to bring out the action of Magda- 
lene in all its beauty. St. Matthew and St. Mark 
- consider that action in what we may call its historical 
1 St. Luke vii. 44—46. 
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aspect, as having given immediate occasion to the 
treason of Judas, in connection with which they 
mention it altogether out of its place. St. John is 
intent on drawing out the tender love of Magdalene 
for our Lord, and he does this particularly by letting 
us see that she was still the same penitent lover of 
Him that she had shown herself to be, so long before, 
and he repeats, as far as he can, the words in which 
St. Luke had described that incident. 

Inthe whole scene, Magdalene, as usual, says 
nothing. She expresses her devotion and love and 
gratitude by her actions. She leaves her defence, 
when she is found fault with, to others, and our Lord 
takes it up. How different must have been her 
feelings now from those with which she had knelt at 
His feet and washed them before! She had grown 
mightily in grace from the time of her first conver- 
sion, and to grow in grace was to grow in the love of 
our Lord. Her gratitude to Him had now an im- 
mense call on it, and a great occasion for its mani- 
festation had come to her. For He had lately given 
back Lazarus to her prayers, and by that miracle had. 
brought on Himself the determined hatred of the most 
powerful men of the nation, men who were more un- 
scrupulous even than they were powerful. She felt 
that He had restored Lazarus to life at the risk of 
His own life, and now He was again near Jerusalem, 
and she could not but dread what the week of the 
feast would bring forth. She may have heard, too, 
of what He had said to the Apostles about His 
coming Passion, and her deep contemplation and 
thoughtful character might make more of those words 
than others did. 

Our Lord speaks as if Magdalene had divined 
truly and fully what was in store for Him. But, apart 
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from that, she had the instinct which moves the 
saints on such occasions, and she felt that it was her 
part to show her gratitude to Him in some great act 
of personal devotion. But what could she do? 
Could she stand, as Zaccheus had done, and say 
that she gave half her goods to the poor? Probably 
she had already done more than that, and it was a 
personal act of homage to which she was drawn. 
It is very likely that this precious ointment was 
the only thing of the kind that she had kept, 
and that she had kept it for this purpose. The 
poor she had with her always, but not our Lord. 
She could do nothing better than repeat her former 
action at a greater cost. He had been pleased to 
accept that when it was to outward eye inopportune 
and inconvenient, and now in her own or her sister’s 
house she was at home, the banquet was made in 
His honour, Martha was doing her part in serving, 
though probably she had servants enough, and her 
service was not needed save to show Him honour, 
and Mary would take what she had most costly 
and precious and pour it out upon our Lord. 

There are occasions in which profusion is the best 
way of showing our devotion, all the better, in the 
eyes of love, if it is profusion and nothing more. 
Thus even if we/are not to understand our Lord’s 
words as signifying that she had a forecast of His 
approaching death, her offering was the best that 
could be made, that which most perfectly suited the 
occasion. Instead of the anointing with oil with 
which a guest was often honoured, she took her most 
precious ointment and anointed His head. She had 
not ventured to do this on the other occasion, for she 
had not yet received the plenary absolution for her 
sins. But she was not content with anointing His 
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head, for she was still, as has been said, the loving 
penitent, and we learn from this that Magdalene 
never forgot her sins or offences to God, and mourned 
over them perpetually, while she was raised to the 
sublimest heights of perfection and union. The 
anointing of the head was the host’s part, and she 
was here as a hostess, and the anointing of the 
feet and the washing of them with her tears and 
wiping them with her hair was her own part as 
Magdalene. 

This holy instinct of worship, sacrifice, lavishness 
in giving ourselves and all we have entirely to God 
in one great holocaust, has prompted thousands of 
acts of the same kind since that day. It witnesses 
on the one hand to the necessity which the saints 
feel of giving all and at once, and on the other hand, 
to the utter worthlessness of anything, were it the 
treasures of the whole world in a single gift, that we 
can offer for the personal service of our Lord. It is 
meet and right, as the Church says, that there should 
be in the lifetime of our Lord some one great act of this 
homage paid to Him, and it could come from no one 
more suitably than from Magdalene. He understood 
her, Who had inspired her, and she understood Him 
in venturing upon the act, which testified at once 
that He was her God, and, if we are to take His 
words literally, also that He was about to sacrifice 
His Sacred Humanity for the sake of man. But it 
is not wonderful if others did not understand her. 
The lavish sacrifices of devotion are not unfrequently 
displeasing even to good persons, or at least many 
such persons would never think of them for them- 
selves, and are only restrained from disapproving of 
them by the law of charity and courtesy. A sacrifice 
or offering of this sort is probably never made with- 
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out exciting some surprise or alarm in narrow-minded 
persons, who yet restrain themselves by an effort of 
humility from sitting in judgment upon it. It is 
something if this feeling of alarm does not break out 
in open censure, as happened in the case of Magda- 
lene. 

‘Then one of His disciples, Judas Iscariot, he 
that was about to betray Him, said, Why is not 
this ointment sold for three hundred pence, and 
given to the poor?’ It appears that there were 
others who were led to make the same remark, 
but we gather from St. John that Judas was the 
author and, as it were, the ringleader, in the dis- 
approbation. ‘ Now there were some that had indig- 
nation among themselves, and said, ... the disciples 
seeing it, had indignation, saying, To what purpose 
is this waste? . . . Why was this waste of the oint- 
ment made? ... For this might have been sold for 
much, and given to the poor. . . . For this ointment 
might have been sold for more than three hundred 
pence, and given to the poor! And they murmured 
against her.’ The accounts of the Evangelists when 
put together represent faithfully the character of this 
‘murmuration.’ The ointment is wasted. Then it 
was worth so much, more than three hundred pence. 
And it might have been given to the poor. It 
amounted almost to a defrauding of the poor. The 
disciples did not understand in any full degree the 
motive of Magdalene, nor had they any idea of the 
approaching Passion. Just as our Lord said a few 
days later, ‘The things concerning Me have an end.’ 
To those who quite understood what was to be in 
the immediate future, no prodigality would have 
seemed too great for the occasion. St.John tells us 
that Judas was not really moved by a care for the 
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poor, but by avarice. ‘ Now this he said, not be- 
cause he cared for the poor, but because he was a 
thief, and having the purse, carried the things that 
were put therein.’ The word here translated ‘ car- 
ried,’ is, as has already been said in this work, quite 
capable of bearing the interpretation ‘took away,’ 
or ‘stole,’t and thus we have an insight into the state 
of\soul in which this miserable Apostle found himself 
while he was as yet a member of the body of those 
close followers of our Lord, and, seemingly, unsus- 
pected by any either in his intended apostacy or in 
his frauds upon the common purse. 

It has not fallen within the scope of the Evangelists 
to trace for us the gradual declension of Judas, or, 
what would have been far more interesting than that, 
the continued efforts of our Lord to save that poor 
soul from his impending ruin. We may weil suppose 
that many of the discourses, on which we have lately 
had to dwell in commenting on St. Luke, were 
framed in part with the intention of giving him some 
spiritual help or warning. But all this is not ex- 
pressed, and the Evangelists do not indulge them- 
selves in a single resentful reflection against the 
‘traitor. We may perhaps consider that Judas was 
in our Lord’s thoughts when He gave the parable of 
the Labourers in the Vineyard, or that of the Lord 
and his Servants. The fault by which, in the first 
of these parables, the first became last, is distinctly 
a fault against charity, not very unlike in character 
to the murmuring against Magdalene, or what it 
more truly was, a murmuring against our Lord Who 
had accepted so magnificent an act of personal 
homage. Again, in the parable of the Lord and his 


1 See the dissertation of Mazochi, on the meaning of the word 
Bacralw, in his Spicilegium, t. ili. p. 216. 
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Servants, there must have been much to remind Judas 
of his unfaithful use of the wonderful graces bestowed 
upon him. The Christian preacher will often take 
the opportunity of a public discourse to touch a point 
which he does not think it well to speak of in 
private to some one under his charge, or he may 
enforce a general lesson for the sake of a particular 
soul. 

It seems likely that the final break with Judas was 
inevitable, and was accelerated by his knowledge of 
the state of feeling among people outside. He may 
have long been wearied and disgusted with the life 
he was leading with our Lord. His heart had long 
been dead to all the sweetness of His character, His 
gentleness had no effect upon him, His patience pro- 
voked him, for it seemed to throw the burthen of 
his apostacy entirely on himself. The habit of pilfer- 
ing had grown upon him, and he seems to have 
been providing for himself independently of the 
community. It must have been a kind of torture to 
him to live in an atmosphere of prayer and self- 
denial, hard work, and constant labour for others, 
while his heart was not there. Now too he began 
to be aware of the dangers of his position. The 
duty of taking up the Cross, of laying down his life 
in order to save/it, and the like, was a difficult pros- 
pect to a man in his state. This was terrible 
enough, and now the Chief Priests had almost set 
a price on our Lord’s head, and His followers 
could have nothing to expect but persecution and 
- perhaps death. In the meanwhile our Lord’s teach- 
ing had grown more and more lofty and severe, He 
seemed to be shaking off those who proposed to 
follow Him by exacting more and more from their 
courage. Itis a dreadful thing to lose all spiritual 
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relish, all savour for supernatural things, but most of 
all is it dreadful when the heart has already fastened 
itself deliberately upon the world with its mean 
gains and hollow promises. A soul in such a state 
may fall away at any moment and by any tempta- 
tion. 

The temptation came to Judas quite unexpectedly. 
No one could have anticipated that a loving action 
like that of Magdalene could occasion the ruin of an 
Apostle. At the worst, it was excessive, and it was 
an act of devotion to their common Lord Who had 
heaped on both of them His favours. But souls in 
that state will take offence at anything. Whether 
he knew of the existence of the box of ointment may 
be doubted, or whether he had expected to have it 
sold and its price handed over to him to keep. But 
the instinct of avarice was there, and it worked ina 
heart gloomy, full of moroseness, without charity, 
utterly discontented, and full of the evil passions, 
one of which seldom dwells alone in a human soul. 
The censure of Judas was indeed a specimen of what 
our Lord calls ‘the evil eye,’ and the gentle defence 
which his Master, as usual, made for the person 
blamed, with all its touching gravity, seems only to 
have made the fury in the traitor’s heart greater. 

‘And Jesus knowing it, said to them, Let her 
alone, why do you molest this woman ? for she hath 
wrought a good work upon Me. Let her alone, that 
she may keep it against the day of My burial. For 
the poor you have always with you, and whensoever 
you will, you may do them good, but Me you have 
not always. What she had, she has done, she is 
come beforehand to anoint My Body for the burial, 
in pouring this ointment upon Me, she hath done it 
for My burial.’ There is some difference of opinion 
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_ among commentators as to the exact meaning of our 
Lord’s words in which Magdalene is said to have 
kept the ointment for His burial, or the disciples 
exhorted to let her keep it for that day. There are, 
in truth, two defences of Magdalene contained in 
these words. For when our Lord says that we have 
the poor always with us, and whensoever we will we 
may do them good, but Him we have not always, 
He lays down a general principle which may serve 
as the basis of Christian magnificence of this kind. 
This principle is that there are certain occasions of 
personal service to His Sacred Humanity which are 
naturally to be seized by those who love Him, and 
that on these occasions, which do not occur fre- 
quently, it is quite right to be lavish, even to the 
extent of the greatest magnificence of which we are 
capable. This is especially the case in all that 
relates to the worship of the Blessed Sacrament, in 
which our Lord seems even to go beyond His own 
words, ‘Me you have not always.’ When it is a 
question of the honour paid to Him in His Sacra- 
mental Life, nothing seems enough. The word which 
is translated ‘ good,’ a good work, is the word which 
means fair, noble, beautiful. There are occasions in 
common life, when we all are somewhat large in our 
gifts, weddings, funerals, birthdays, and the like, when 
it would be churlish to find fault with gifts which 
express our love and value for the persons on whom 
we lavish them. A noble heart shows itself on these 
occasions, and on the other hand, a mean character 
shows itself by niggardliness in the same. This is 
the general principle, and it might be used to defend 
the action of Magdalene on the ground of the occa- 
sion. It was the first time when our Lord had visited 
Bethany after the great miracle upon her brother. 
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A gift like that which He had conferred on her and 
her sister, could not be repaid. But there was some- 
thing of special magnificence, in our poor human 
way of estimating such things, in the breaking the 
box, and pouring out all the ointment, as well as in 
the preciousness of the ointment itself. Such as it 
was, it was given completely, all that there was to 
give, without stint. Such gifts show that we at 
least do what we can, little though it be. 

But further, our Lord connects the action with 
His own burial, ‘ Let her alone, that she may keep 
it against the day of My burial. What she had, she 
has done. In pouring this ointment upon My Body, 
she hath done it for My burial, she is come before- 
hand,’ or hath taken the opportunity beforehand, 
“to anoint My Body for the burial.’ Our Lord knew 
all that was to happen. He knew that before a 
week was over, His Body would be in the grave, and 
that Magdalene and the other women, with all their 
care and devotion, would not be able to discharge 
the last offices of their devotion in anointing it. 
There would be no time on Good Friday evening, 
there would be the guard and the seals on Holy 
Saturday, and on Easter morning they would be too 
late, because He would be risen. So He says that 
she has done now what she would wish to do then, 
but what she would not be able to do. In this she 
would be singularly happy, because her act of devo- 
tion would be the anticipation of an opportunity 
which would be denied to her at the natural time. 
No one else would share that happiness, and she 
alone would be honoured in the Church as having 
anointed our Lord. She was to ‘ keep it against the 
day of His burial,’ because on that day she would 
wish she had the opportunity of this service, and she 
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would find that she had already done it. She had 
now shown all the love she could show then, and 
gained all the merit she could gain then. Her Lord 
was not unmindful of her devotion, He had accepted 
it and thanked her and crowned her for it before- 
hand. She had put it into safe hands, she had 
placed it where it could not be lost, and where 
neither the malice of the Jews, nor the want of 
opportunity, could deprive her of it. 

This explanation does not exclude another which 
has been hinted at already, that the blessed Magda- 
lene had divined that our Lord was soon to be taken 
from them, and had consciously anticipated the 
anointing of His Body. But this has less authority 
to support it, and therefore it is better to leave it as 
a conjecture. For our Lord’s words are sufficiently 
intelligible if we suppose Him to mean that Provi- 
dence had disposed all that had happened in a 
wonderful way, and that Magdalene had done what 
she had done by Divine guidance, without being 
conscious of the purpose of God. We must not, 
however, suppose that we are told all that had 
passed, and that the Evangelist makes it his business 
to tell us all the circumstances in which we might 
take an interest, especially concerning those not so 
immediately engaged in the history. It may be con- 
sidered certain, for instance, that our Blessed Lady 
was at Bethany at this time. We can hardly suppose 
her to have been ignorant of what was coming, for 
she could not have heard His words concerning His 
Passion without understanding what He meant. 
Magdalene, among the holy women, was probably 
the most intimate of all with our Blessed Lady, and 
what Mary was expecting it is not likely that 
Magdalene would not know. 
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‘Amen, I say to you, Wheresoever this Gospel 
shall be preached in the whole world, that also 
which she has done shall be told for a memory of 
her.’ This is the reward of Magdalene, and it is 
conferred on her in consequence of the censure which 
had been passed upon her. She had been-blamed in 
the presence of a few guests, perhaps not many 
besides the Twelve. But she shall be honoured for 
what she had done throughout the whole Catholic 
Church to the end of time. For this unction of hers 
was no common act of devotion, even in itself, and it 
becomes far more famous than otherwise it might 
have been, from its connection with the Death of our 
Lord. It was this unction that precipitated the 
Passion, because it made Judas determine to betray 
our Lord. The Chief Priests said, ‘Not on the 
festival-day.’ But the treachery of Judas hurried 
them on against their will, for he could not delay, 
because his treachery would soon haye become 
manifest. The unction, which might have been 
celebrated among the Acts of St. Magdalene, thus 
became a part of the history of the Passion. Judas 
might have been a traitor in a score of different 
ways, but his blame of Magdalene, and the reproof 
which it brought down upon him, from our Lord, 
was the appointed way. 

‘A great multitude therefore of the Jews knew that 
He was there, and came, not for Jesus’ sake only, 
but that they might see Lazarus whom He had 
raised from the dead. But the Chief Priests thought 
to kill Lazarus also, because many of the Jews by 
reason of him went away, and believed in Jesus.’ 
Thus the arrival of our Lord at Bethany soon 
became known, and this was doubtless a reason why 
the multitude was so easily collected for the pro- 
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cession of Palms. St.John probably means us to 
understand this. He adds the fact of the curiosity 
which existed to see Lazarus. The Chief Priests 
had neither reason or pity in their hatred of our 
Lord. Our Lord could as easily raise Himself or 
Lazarus once more, as He had once raised him. 
Nor was there any crime possible to be laid to the 
charge of Lazarus, unless it were a crime for the 
dead to hear the voice of the Son of God, and to 
obey it. 

And thus the evening closed, without a word, 
apparently, of anything that was to happen on the 
morrow. On that morrow our Lord had determined 
to assume for the moment the kingly state, in which 
it had been prophesied that He should come to 
Jerusalem. It was His right and due, and it was 
well that He should show in this world, and even 
before His Passion, that He was in truth the King. 
The hearts of all that were to take a part in the 
great scenes which were to fill up the next few days 
were all, though unconsciously, prepared, some for the 
most wicked acts that men could do, and others for the 
greatest sufferings and the greatest displays of devo- 
tion. Satan had just gained a great victory, in the 
final conquest of Judas. His voice had jarred on 
the beautiful/;and calm joyousness of the Supper at 
Bethany, like the most hideously discordant note in 
a sweet strain of heavenly music. Satan had other 
hearts too at his command, the hearts of the Chief 
Priests who ruled the holy nation. Magdalene and 
the holy women, the faithful band of the Apostles, 
the multitudes of the disciples, the fickle people, had 
all an instinctive sense of some great trial that was 
to sift them as wheat, though they could not have 
thought it would be so sharp or come so soon. Thus 
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all the human elements of the great scenes which 
were to come to pass were ready, and from them 
and their mutual combinations and collisions the 
mightiest issues in the history of the world were to 
be wrought out. Satan was to be allowed to have 
his way, and put forth his utmost malice, with Judas 
and Caiphas, Pilate, Herod, and the rest. He was 
to have his way, and his tools were to do, as the 
Apostles said afterwards in their prayer to God as 
recorded in the Acts, ‘What Thy will and Thy 
counsel decreed to be done.’ Our Lord knew it all, 
and His Sacred Heart dwelt upon each detail in the 
spirit of intense love and fervour for the accomplish- 
ment of His work for the glory of His Father. The 
only heart that could understand our Lord’s own 
previsions was, as always, the heart of His Blessed 
Mother. 
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APPENDIX. 
Harmony of the Gospels. 


§ 117.—Scandal. Forgiveness 
of injuries, 
St. Luke xvii. 1—10. 


And He said to His dis- 
ciples, It is impossible that 
scandals should not come, 
but wo to him through whom 
they come! It were better 
for him, that a mill-stone 
were hanged about his neck, 
and he cast into the sea, than 
that he should scandalize 
one of these little ones. 

Take heed to yourselves. 
If thy brother sin against 
thee, reprove him, and if he 
do penance, forgive him. And 
if he sin against thee seven 


times in a day, and seven — 


times in a day be converted 
unto thee, saying, I repent, 
forgive him. 

And the Apostles said to 
the Lord, Increase our faith. 

And the Lord said, If you 
had faith like to a grain of 
mustard-seed, you might say 
to this mulberry-tree, Be thou 
rooted up, and be thou trans- 
planted into the sea, and it 
would obey you. But which 
of you having a_ servant 
ploughing, or feeding cattle, 
will say to him, when he is 


St. Luke xvii. 8—1zo. 


come from the field, Immedi- 
ately go, sit down to meat, 
and will not rather say to 
him, Make ready my supper, 
and gird thyself, and serve 
me, whilst I eat and drink, 
and afterwards thou shalt 
eat and drink? Doth he 
thank that servant for doing 
the things which he com- 
manded him? I think not. 
So you also, when you shall 
have done all these things 
that are commanded you, 
say, We are unprofitable ser- 
vants, we have done that 
which we ought to do. 


§ 118.—The Ten Lefers, 
St. Luke xvii. r1—19. 


And it came to pass, as He 
was going to Jerusalem, He 
passed through the midst of 
Samaria and Galilee. And 
as He entered into a certain 
town, there met Him ten 
men that were lepers, who 
stood afar off, and lifted up 
their voice, saying, Jesus, 
Master, have mercy on us. 

Whom when He saw, He 
said, Go, show yourselves to 
the priests. And it came to 
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St. Luke xvii. 15—19. 


pass, as they went, they were 
made clean. 

And one of them, when he 
saw that he was made clean, 
went back, with a loud voice 
glorifying God. And he fell 
on his face before His feet, 
giving thanks, and this was a 
Samaritan. 

And Jesus answering, said, 
Were not ten made clean? 
and where are the nine? 
There is no one found to 
return and give glory to God, 
but this stranger. And He 
said to him, Arise, go thy 
way, for thy faith hath made 
thee whole. 


§ 119.—The Fews desire to 
stone our Lord. 
St. John x. 22—42. 

And it was the feast of the 
Dedication at Jerusalem, and 
it was winter. And Jesus 
walked in the Temple, in 
Solomon’s porch. 

The Jews therefore caufe 
round about Him, and said 
to Him, How long dost Thou 
hold our souls in suspense? 
If Thou be the Christ, tell us 
plainly. 

Jesus answered them, I 
speak to you, and you believe 
not. The works that I do in 
the name of My Father, they 
give testimony. of Me. But 
you do not believe, because 
you are not of My sheep. 
My sheep hear My voice, 
and I know them, and they 
follow Me. And I give them 
life everlasting, and they shall 
not perish for ever, and no 
man shall pluck them out of 
My hand. That which My 


St. John x. 30—42. 
Father hath given Me, is 
greater than all, and no one 
can snatch them out of the 
hand of My Father. I and 
the Father are One. 

The Jews then took up 
stones to stone Him. 

Jesus answered them, Many 
good works I have showed 
you from My Father; for 
which of these works do you 
stone Me? 

The Jews answered Him, 
For a good work we stone 
Thee not, but for blasphemy, 
and because that Thou, being 
aman, makest Thyself God. 

Jesus answered them, Is it 
not written in your law, I 
said you are gods? If He 
called them gods, to whom 
the word of God was spoken, 
and the Scripture cannot be 
broken, do you say of Him 
Whom the Father hath sanc- 
tified and sent into the world, 
Thou blasphemest, because I 
said, I am the Son of God? 
If I do not the works of My 
Father, believe Me not. But 
if I do, though you will not 
believe Me, believe the works, 
that you may know and 
believe that the Father is in 
Me, and I in the Father. 

They sought therefore to 
take Him, and He escaped 
out of their hands. And He 
went again beyond the Jor- 
dan, into that place where 
John was baptizing first, and 
there He abode. And many 
resorted to Him, and they 
said, John indeed did no sign. 
Butallthings whatsoever John 
said of this Man were true. 
And many believed in Him. 
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§ 120.—The raising of 
Lazarus, 
St. John xi. r—44. 

Now there was a certain 
man sick, named Lazarus, of 
Bethania, of the town of 
Mary and of Martha her 
sister. (And Mary was she 
that anointed the Lord with 
ointment, and wiped His feet 
with her hair, whose brother 
Lazarus was sick.) His sis- 
ters therefore sent to Him, 
saying, Lord, behold, he 
whom Thou lovest is sick. 
And Jesus hearing it said to 
them, This sickness is not 
unto death, but for the glory 
of God, that the Son of God 
may be glorified by it. Now 
Jesus loved Martha, and her 
sister Mary, and Lazarus. 
When He had heard there- 
fore that he was sick, He still 
remained in the same place 
two days. 

Then after that He said to 
His disciples, Let us go into 
Judzea again. The disciples 
say to Him, Rabbi, the Jews 
but now sought to stone 
Thee, and goest Thou thither 
again? Jesus answered, Are 
there not twelve hours of the 
day? If a man walk in the 
day, he stumbleth not, be- 
cause he seeth the light of 
this world, but if he walk in 
the night, he stumbleth, be- 
cause the light is not in him. 
These things He said, and 
after that He said to them, 
Lazarus our friend sleepeth, 
but I go that I may awake 
him out of sleep. His dis- 
ciples therefore said, Lord, if 
he sleep he shall do well. But 
Jesus spoke of his death, 


St. John xi. 14—27. 

and they thought that He 
spoke of the repose of sleep. 
Then therefore Jesus said to 
them plainly, Lazarus is dead. 
And I am glad, for your 
sakes, that I was not there, 
that you may believe; but 
let us go to him. Thomas 
therefore, who is called Didy- 
mus, said to his fellow-dis- 
ciples, Let us also go, that 
we also may die with Him. 

Jesus therefore came, and 
found that he had been four 
days already in the grave. 
(Now Bethania was near 
Jerusalem, about fifteen fur- 
longs off.) And many of the 
Jews were come to Martha 
and Mary, to comfort them 
concerning their brother. 

Martha therefore, as soon 
as she heard that Jesus was 
come, went to meet Him, but 
Mary sat at home. Martha 
therefore said to Jesus, Lord, 
if Thou hadst been here, my 
brother had not died. But 
now also I know that whatso- 
ever Thou wilt ask of God, 
God will give it Thee. Jesus 
saith to her, Thy brother shall 
rise again. Martha saith to 
Him, I know that he shall 
rise again, in the resurrection 
at the last day. Jesus said to 
her, I am the Resurrection 
and the Life, he that believeth 
in Me, although he be dead, 
shall live, and every one that 
liveth, and believeth in Me, 
shall not die for ever. Be- 
lievest thou this? She saith 
to Him, Yea, Lord, I have 
believed that Thou art Christ 
the Son of the living God, 
Who art come into this world. 
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St. John xi. 28—39. 

And when she had said 
these things she went, and 
called her sister Mary sec- 
retly, saying, The Master is 
come, and calleth for thee. 
She, as soon as she heard 
this, riseth quickly and com- 
eth to Him. For Jesus was 
not yet come into the town, 
but He was still in that place 
where Martha had met Him. 
The, Jews therefore, who were 
with -her in the house, and 
comforted her, when they 
saw Mary that she rose up 
speedily and went out, fol- 
lowed her, saying, She goeth 
to the grave to weep there. 

When Mary therefore was 
come where Jesus was, seeing 
Him, she fell down at His 
feet, and saith to Him, Lord, 
if Thou hadst been here, my 
brother had not died. Jesus 
therefore, when He saw her 
weeping, and the Jews that 
were come with her, weeping, 
groaned in the spirit, and 
troubled Himself, and said, 
Where have you laid him? 
They say to Him, Lord, come 
and see. 

And Jesus wept. The Jews 
therefore said, Behold, how 
He loved him! But some of 
them said, Could not He that 
opened the eyes of the man 
born blind, have caused that 
this man should not die? 
Jesus therefore again groan- 
ing in Himself, cometh to 
the sepulchre. Now it was a 
cave, and a stone was laid 
over it. 

Jesus saith, Take away the 
stone. Martha, the sister of 
him that was dead, saith to 


St. John xi. 4o—44. 

Him, Lord, by this time he 
stinketh, for he is now of 
four days. Jesus saith to her, 
Did not I say to thee, that if 
thou believe, thou shalt see 
the glory of God? They took 
therefore the stone away. 
And Jesus lifting up His 
eyes, said, Father, I give 
Thee thanks that Thou hast 
heard Me. And I knew that 
Thou hearest Me always ;. 
but because of the people 
who stand about have I said. 
it, that they may believe that 
Thou hast sent Me. 

When He had said these 
things, He cried with a loud 
voice, Lazarus, come forth. 
And presently he that had 
been dead came forth, bound 
feet and hands with winding 
bands, and his face was. 
bound about with a napkin. 
Jesus said to them, Loose 
him, and let him go. 


§ 121.—The Assembly of the 
High Priests. The Pro- 
phecy of Caiphas. 

St. John xi. 45—54. 

Many therefore of the Jews. 
who were come to Mary and 
Martha, and had seen the 
things that Jesus did, be- 
lieved in Him. But some of 
them went to the Pharisees, 
and told them the things 
that Jesus had done. 

The chief priests therefore, 
and the Pharisees, gathered 
a council, and said, What do. 
we, for this man doth many 
miracles? If we let Him 
alone so, all will believe in 
Him, and the Romans will 
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St. John xi. 49— 54. 


come, and take away our 
place and nation. 

But one of them, named 
Caiphas, being the high- 
priest that year, said to them, 
You know nothing. Neither 
do you consider that it is 
expedient for you that one 
man should die for the people, 
and that the whole nation 
perish not. 

And this he spoke not of 
himself, but being the high- 
priest of that year, he pro- 
phesied that Jesus should 
die for the nation, and not 
only for the nation, but to 
gather together in one the 
children of God, that were 
dispersed. From that day 
therefore they devised to put 
Him to death. Wherefore 
Jesus walked no more openly 
among the Jews, but He 
went into a country near the 
desert, unto a city that is 
called Ephrem, and there He 
abode with His disciples. 


§ 122.—The Coming of the 
Kingdom of God. 
St. Luke xvii. zo—-37. 


And being askéd by the 
Pharisees, when the King- 
dom of God should come? 
He answered them, and said, 
The Kingdom of God cometh 
not with observation, neither 
shall they say, Behold here, 
or behold there. For lo, the 
Kingdom of God is within 
you. 

And He said to His dis- 
ciples, The days will come, 
‘when you shall desire to see 

Se be 


St. Luke xvii. 23—33. 

one day of the Son of Man, 
and you shall not see it. And 
they will say to you, See here, 
and see there! Go ye not 
after nor follow them, for as 
the lightning that lighteneth 
from under heaven, shineth 
unto the parts that are under 
heaven, so shall the Son of 
Man be in His day. But 
first He must suffer many 
things, and be rejected by 
this generation. 

And as it came to pass in 
the days of Noe, so shall it 
be also in the days of the 
Son of Man. They did eat 
and drink, they married 
wives, and were given in 
marriage, until the day that 
Noe entered into the ark, 
and the flood came and des- 
troyed them all. Likewise 
as it came to pass in the 
days of Lot, they did eat and 
drink, they bought and sold, 
they planted and built. And 
in the day that Lot went out 
of Sodom, it rained fire and 
brimstone from heaven, and 
destroyed them all. Even 
thus shall it be in the day 
when the Son of Man shall 
be revealed. 

In that hour, he that shall 
be on the housetop, and his 
goods in the house, let him 
not go down to take them 
away, and he that shall be in 
the field, in like manner let 
him not return back. Re- 
member Lot’s wife. Who- 
soever shall seek to save his 
life shall lose it, and whoso- 
ever shall lose it, shall pre- 
serve it. I say to you, in 
that night there shall be two 
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St. Luke xvii. 34—37. 

men in one bed, the one shall 
be taken, and the other shall 
be left. Two women shall 
be grinding together, the one 
shall be taken, and the other 
shall be left ; two men shall 
be in the field, the one shall 
be taken, and the other shall 
be left. They answering say 
to Him, Where, Lord? Who 
said to them, Wheresoever 
the body shall be, thither will 
the eagles also be gathered 
together. 


§ 123.—Perseverance and 
Humility in Prayer. 
St. Luke xviii, r—14. 


And He spoke also a 
parable to them, that we 
ought always to pray, and 
not to faint. Saying, There 
was a judge in a certain city, 
who feared not God, nor re- 
garded man. And there was 
a certain widow in that city, 
and she came to him, saying, 
Avenge me of my adversary. 
And he would not for a long 
time. But afterwards he said 
within himself, Although I 
fear not God, nor regard 
man, yet because this widow 
is troublesome to me, I will 
avenge her,. lest continually 
coming she weary me. 


St. Luke xviii. 6—r4. 


And the Lord said, Hear 
what the unjust judge saith ! 
And will not God revenge 
His elect who cry to Him 
day and night, and will He 
have patience in their regard? 
I say to you, that He will 
quickly revenge them. But 
yet the Son of Man, when 
He cometh, shall He find, 
think you, faith on earth? 

And to some who trusted 
in themselves as just, and 
despised others, He spoke 
also this parable. Two men 
went up into the Temple to 
pray, the one a Pharisee, the 
other a publican. The Phari- 
see standing, prayed thus 
with himself, O God, I give 
Thee thanks that I am not 
as the rest of men, extor- 
tioners, unjust, adulterers, as 
also is this publican. I fast 
twice in a week, I give tithes 
of all that I possess. And 
the publican, standing afar 
off, would not so much as lift 
up his eyes towards heaven, 
but struck his breast, saying, 
O God be merciful to me the 
sinner ! 

I say to you, this man went 
down into his house justified 
rather than the other, be- 
cause every one that exalteth 
himself, shall be humbled, 
and he that humbleth him- 
self, shall be exalted. 
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§ 124.—The Bond of Marriage. 


St. Matt. xix. 1—r2. 


And it came to pass when 
Jesus had ended these words, 
He departed from Galilee, 
and came into the coasts of 
Judzea beyond Jordan. And 
great multitudes followed 
Him, and He healed them 
there. 

And there came to Him 
the Pharisees tempting Him, 
and saying, Is it lawful for 
a man to put away his wife 
for every cause? 


Who answering, said to 
them, Have ye not read, that 
He Who made man from the 
beginning made them male 
and female? And He said, 
For this cause shall a man 
leave father and mother, and 
shall cleave to his wife, and 
they two shall be in one flesh. 
Therefore now they are not 
two, but one flesh. What 
therefore God hath joined 
together, let no man put 
asunder. 

They said to Him, Why 
then did Moses command 
to give a bill of divorce, 
and to put away? He saith 
to them, Because Moses by 
reason of the hardness of 
your heart permitted you to 
put away your wives, but 
from the beginning it was 
not so. And I say to you, 
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The Counsel of Chastity. 
St. Mark x, r—12. 


And rising up from thence, 
He cometh into the coasts 
of Judzea beyond the Jordan, 
and the multitudes flock to 
Him again. And as He was 
accustomed, He taught them 
again. 


And the Pharisees coming 
to Him, asked Him, Is it 
lawful for a man to put away 
His wife? tempting Him. 

But He answering, saith to 
them, What did Moses com- 
mand you? Who said, Moses 
permitted to write a bill of 
divorce, and to put her away. 
To whom Jesus answering, 
said, By reason of the hard- 
ness of your heart he wrote 
you that precept. 

But from the beginning of 
the creation, God made them 
male and female. For this 
cause a man shall leave his 
father and mother, and shall 
cleave to his wife. And they 
two shall be in one flesh. 
Therefore now they are not 
two, but one flesh. What 
therefore God hath joined 
together, let no man put 
asunder. 
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that whosoever shall put 
away his wife, except it be 
for fornication, and _ shall 


marry another, committeth 
adultery, and he that shall 
marry her that is put away, 
committeth adultery. 


His disciples say unto Him, 
If the case of a man with his 
wife be so, it is not expedient 
to marry. Who said to them, 
All men take not this word, 
but they to whom it is given. 
For there are eunuchs who 
were born so from their 


mother’s womb, and there © 


are eunuchs who were made 
so by men, and there are 
eunuchs who have made 
themselves eunuchs for the 
Kingdom of Heaven. He 
that can take, let him take it. 


And in the house again 
His disciples asked Him 
concerning the same thing. 
And He saith to them, Who- 
soever shall put away his 
wife and marry another, com- 
mitteth adultery against her. 
And if the wife shall put 
away her husband, and be 
married to another, she com- 
mitteth adultery. 


§ 125—The Necessity of Humility. 


St. Matt, xix..13—15. 
Then were little 
children brought 
to Him, that He 
should impose 
hands upon them 
and pray. And 
the disciples re- 
buked them. 


St. Mark x. 13—16. 


And they brought 
to Him little chil- 
dren, that He 
might touch them. 
And the disciples 
rebuked them that 
brought them. 


St. Luke xviii. 15—17. 
Andthey brought 
unto Him _ also 
infants, that He 
might touch them. 
Which when the 
disciples saw, they 
rebuked them. 
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St. Matt. xix. 14, 15. 


But Jesus said 
to them, Suffer 
the little children, 
and forbid them 
not to come to 
Me, for the King- 
dom of Heaven is 
for such. 


And when He 
had imposed hands 
upon them, He 
departed from 
thence. 


St. Mark x. 14—16. 


Whom when 
Jesus saw, He was 
much displeased, 
and saith to them, 
Suier the little 
children to come 
unto Me, and for- 
bid them not, for 
of such is the King- 
dom of God. Amen 
I say to you, who- 
soever shall not 
receive the King- 
dom of God as a 
little child, shall 
not enter into it. 

And embracing 
them, and laying 
His hands upon 
them, He blessed 
them. 


St. Luke xviii. 16, 17. 


But Jesus, call- 
ing them together, 
said, Suffer the 
little children to 
come to Me, and 
forbid them not, 
for of such is the 
Kingdom of God. 
Amen I say to 
you, whoever shall 
not receive the 
Kingdom of God 
as a little child, 
shall not enter 
into it. 


§ 126.—The Counsel of Poverty. 


St. Matt. xix. 16—26. 


And behold one 
came and said to 
Him, Good Master, 
‘what good should 
I do that I may 
have life everlast- 
ing ? 

Who 
him, Why callest 
thou Me _ good? 
None is good but 
One, God. But if 
thou wilt enter into 
life, keep the com- 
mandments. But 
he said to Him, 
Which? And Jesus 
said, Thou shalt do 
no murder, Thou 
shalt not commit 
adultery, Thou 


said to, 


St. Mark x. 17—27. 
And when He 
was gone forth into 
the way, a certain 
man running up 
and kneeling be- 
fore Him, asked 
Him, Good Master, 
what shall I do 
that I may receive 
life everlasting? 
And Jesus said 
to him, Why callest 
thou Me good? 
None is good but 
One, God. Thou 
knowest the com- 
mandments, Do 
not commit adul- 
tery, do not kill, 
do not steal, bear 
not false witness, 


St. Luke xviii, r83—27. 


And a certain 
ruler asked Him, 
saying, Good Mas- 
ter, what shall I do 
to possess everlast- 
ing life? 


And Jesus said 
to him, Why callest 
thou Me good? 
None is good but 
One, God. Thou 
knowest the com- 
mandments, Do 
not commit adul- 
tery, do not kill, 
do not steal, do 
not bear false wit- 
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St. Matt. xix. 19g—24. 
shalt not steal, 
Thou shalt not 


bear false witness. 
Honour thy father 
and thy mother ; 


and, Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour 
- as thyself. 


The young man 
saith to Him, All 
these have I kept 
from my _ youth, 
what is yet want- 
ing tome? 

Jesus saith to 
him, If thou wilt 
be perfect, go sell 


what thou hast, 
and give to the 
poor, and thou 


shalt have treasure 
in Heaven, and 
come, follow Me. 


And when the 
young man had 
heard this word, 
he went away sad, 
for he had great 
possessions. 

Then Jesus said 
to His disciples, 
Amen I say to you, 
that a rich man 
shall hardly enter 
into the Kingdom 
of Heaven. And 
again I say to you, 
It \is\ easier) for 
a camel to pass 
through the eye of 
a needle, than for 
a rich man to enter 
the Kingdom of 
Heaven. 


St. Mark x. 20—24. 


do no fraud, ho- 
nour thy father and 
mother. 


But he answer- 
ing, said to Him, 
Master, all these 
things I have kept 
from my youth. 


And Jesus look- 
ing on him, loved 
him, and said to 
him, One thing is 
wanting unto thee, 
go, sell whatsoever 
thou hast, and give 
to the poor, and 
thou shalt have 
treasurein Heaven, 
and come, follow 
Me. 

Who being struck 
sorrowful at that 
saying, went away 
sad, for he had 
great possessions. 


And Jesus look- 
ing round about, 
saith to His dis- 
ciples, How hardly 
shall they that 
have riches, enter 
into the Kingdom 
of God! And the 
disciples were as- 
tonished at His 
words. But Jesus 
again answering, 
saith to them, Chil- 
dren, how hard it 
is for them that 


St. Luke xviii. 21—25. 


ness, honour thy 
father and mother. 


Who said, All 
these things have 
I kept from my 
youth. 


Which when 
Jesus had heard, 
He said to him, 
Yet one thing is 
wanting to thee, 
sell all whatever 
thou hast, and give 
to the poor, and 
thou shall have 
treasure in Hea- 
ven, and come, 
follow Me. 

He having heard 
these things, be- 
came sad, for he 
was very rich. 


And Jesus see- 
ing him become 
sad, said, How 
hardly shall they 
that have riches 
enterinto the King- 
dom of God. For 
it is easier for 
a camel to pass 
through the eye of 
a needle, than for 
a rich man to enter 
into the Kingdom 
of God. 
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St. Matt. xix. 25, 26. 


And when they 
had heard this, the 
disciples wonder- 
ed very much, say- 
ing, Who then can 
be saved? And 
Jesus _ beholding 
said to them, With 
men this is im- 
possible, but with 
God all things are 
possible. 


St. Mark x. 25—27. 


trust in riches, to 
enter into the King- 
dom of God! It 
ismeecasier for a 
camel to pass 
through the eye of 
a needle, than for 
a rich man to enter 
into the Kingdom 
of God. 

Who wondered 
the more, saying 
among themselves, 
Who then can be 
saved? And Jesus 
looking on them 
saith, With men it 
is impossible, but 
not with God, for 
all things are pos- 
sible with God. 


St. Luke xviii. 26, 27- 


And they that 
heard it said, Who 
then can be saved? 
He said to them, 
The things that 
are impossible with 
men, are possible 
with God. 


§ 127.—The Reward of those who have left all things for God. 


St. Matt. xix. 27—30. 


Then Peter an- 
swering said to 
Him, Behold we 
have left all things, 
and have followed 
Thee, what there; 
fore shall we have? 

And Jesus said 
to them, Amen I 
say to you, that 
you who have 
followed Me, in 
the regeneration, 
when the Son of 
Man shall sit on 
the seat of His 
majesty, you also 
shall sit on twelve 
seats, judging the 


St. Mark x. 28—3r. 


And Peter began 
to say unto Him, 
Behold, we have 
left all things, 
and have followed 
hee. 


St. Luke xviii. 28—30, 

Then Peter said, 
Behold, we have 
left all things, 
and have followed 
Thee. 
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St. Matt. xix. 29, 30. 


twelve, tribes of 
Israel. 

And every one 
that hath left 
house, or brethren, 
or sisters, or father, 
or mother, or wife, 
or children, or 
lands, for My 
Name’s sake, shall 
receive an hun- 
dred-fold, and shall 
possess life ever- 
lasting. 


And many that 
are first, shall be 
last, and the last 
shall be first. 


St. Matt. xx. r—16. 


St. Mark x. 29—31. 


Jesus answering 
said, Amen I say 
to you, there is no 
man who hath left 
house, or brethren, 
or sisters, or father, 
or mother, or chil- 
dren, or lands, for 
My sake and for 
the Gospel, who 
shall not receive 
an hundred times 
as much, now in 
this time, houses, 
and brethren, and 
sisters, and mo- 
thers, and children, 
and lands, with 
persecutions, and 
in the world to 
come life ever- 
lasting. 

But many that 
are first, shall be 
last, and the last 
first. 
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St. Luke xviii. 29, 30. 


Who §said_ to 
them, Amen I say 
to you, there is no 
man that hath left 
house, or parents, 
or brethren, or wife, 
or children, for the 
Kingdom of God’s 
sake, who shall not 
receive much more 
in this present 
time, and in the 
world to come life 
everlasting. 


St. Matt. xx. 5—8. 


The Kingdom of Heaven 
is like to a householder, who 
went out early in the morning 
to hire labourers into his 
vineyard. And having agreed 
with the labourers for a 
penny a day, he sent them 
into his vineyard. And go- 
ing out about the third hour, 
he saw others standing in 
the market-place idle. And 
he said to them, Go you also 
into my vineyard, and I will 
give you what shall be just. 
And they went their way. 


And again he went out about 
the sixth and the ninth hour, 
and did in like manner. But 
about the eleventh hour he 
went out and found others 
standing, and he saith to 
them, Why stand you here 
all the day idle? They say 
to him, Because no man hath 
hired us. He saith to them, 
Go you also into my vine- 
yard. 

And when evening was 
come, the lord of the vine- 
yard, saith to his steward, 
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St. Matt. xx. g—r2. 


Call the labourers, and pay 
them their hire, beginning 
from the last even to the 
first. When therefore they 
were come, that came about 
the eleventh hour, they re- 
ceived every man a penny. 
But when the first also came, 
they thought that they should 
receive more, and they also 
received every man a penny. 
And receiving it, they mur- 
mured against the master of 
the house, saying, These last 
have worked but one hour, 
and thou hast made them 


St. Matt. xx. 13—16. 


equal to us, that have borne 
the burthen of the day and 
the heats. But he answering 
said to one of them, Friend, 
I'do thee no wrong; didst 
thou not agree with me for a 
penny? Take what is thine, 
and go thy way, I will also 
give to this last even as to 
thee. Or, is it not lawful for 
me to do what I will? is 
thy eye evil, because I am 
good? 

So shall the last be first, 
and the first last. For many 
are called, but few chosen. 


§ 128.—The Petition of the Sons of Zebedee. 


St. Matt. xx. 17—28. 


And Jesus going 
up to Jerusalem, 
took the twelve 
disciples apart,and 
said to them, Be- 
hold we go up to 
Jerusalem, and the 
Son of Man shall 
be betrayed to the 
chief priests and 
the scribes, and 
they shall condemn 
Him to death, and 
shall deliver Him 
to the Gentiles to 
be mocked, and 
scourged, and cru- 
cified, and the third 


St. Mark x. 32—45. 


And they were 
in the way going 
up to Jerusalem, 
and Jesus went be- 
fore them, and they 
were astonished, 
and following were 
afraid. 

And taking again 
the twelve, He be- 
gan to tell them 
the things that 
should befall Him, 
saying, Behold we 
go up to Jerusalem, 
and the Son of 
Man shall be be- 
trayed to the chief 
priests, and to the 
scribes and anci- 
ents, and they shall 
condemn Him to 
death, and shall 
deliver Him to the 
Gentiles, and they 
shall mock Him, 


St. Luke xviii. 31—34. 
Then Jesus took 
unto Him the 
twelve, and said 
to them, Behold 
we go up to Jeru- 
lem, and all things 
shall be accomp- 
lished which were 
written by the pro- 
phets concerning 
the Son of Man. 
For He shall be 
delivered to the 
Gentiles, and shall 
be mocked, and 
scourged, and spit 
upon, and after 
they have scourged 
Him, they will put 
Him to death, and 
the third day He 
shall rise again. 
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St. Matt. 


day He shall rise 
again. 


St. Mark x. 34. 


and spit on Him, 
and scourge Him, 
and kill Him, and 
the third day He 


St. Luke xviii. 34. 


shall rise again. 


St. Matt. xx. 20—28. 


Then came to Him the 
mother of the sons of Zebe- 
dee with her sons, adoring 
and asking something of 
Him. Who said to her, What 
wilt thou? She saith to Him, 
Say that these my two sons 
may sit, the one on Thy right 
hand, and the other on Thy 
eft, in Thy Kingdom. 


And Jesus answering, said, 
You know not what you ask. 
Can you drink the chalice 
that I shall drink? They say 
to Him, We can. 


He saith to them, 
chalice indeed you 


My 
shall 


And they under- 
stood none of these 
things, and this 
word was hid from 
them, and they un- 
derstood not the 
things that were 
said. 


St. Mark x. 35—45. 


And James and John, the 
sons of Zebedee, come to 
Him, saying, Master, we de- 
sire that whatsoever we shall 
ask, Thou wouldst do it for 
us, but He said to them, 
What would you that I should 
do for you? And they said, 
Grant to us that we may sit, 
one on Thy right hand, and 
the other on Thy left hand, 
in Thy glory. 

And Jesus said to them, 
You know not what you ask. 
Can you drink of the chalice 
that I drink of? or be bap- 
tized with the baptism where- 
with I am baptized? But 
they said to Him, We can. 

And Jesus saith to them, 
You shall indeed drink of 
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St. Matt. xx. 24—28, 


drink, but to sit on My right 
or left hand, is not Mine to 
give to you, but to them for 
whom it is prepared by My 
Father. 


And the ten hearing it, 
were moved with indignation 
against the two brethren. 
But Jesus called them to 
Him, and said, You know 
that the princes of the Gen- 
tiles lord it over them, and 
the great exercise power over 
them. It shall not be so 
among you, but whosoever 
will be great among you, let 
him be your minister. And 
whosoever will be first among 
you, let him be your servant. 
Even as the Son of Man is 
not come to be ministered 
unto, but to minister, and to 
give His life a redemption 
for many. 


St. Mark x. 4o—45. 


the chalice that I drink of, 
and with the baptism where- 
with I am baptized, you shall 
be baptized. But to sit on My 
right hand, or on My left, is 
not Mine to give you, but to 
them for whom it is prepared. 

And the ten hearing it, 
began to be much displeased 
at James and John. But Jesus 
calling them, saith to them, 
You know that they who 
seem to rule over the Gen- 
tiles, lord it over them, and 
the great have power over 
them. But it shall not be so 
among you, but whosoever 
will be great, shall be your 
minister. And whosoever 
will be first among you, shall 
be the servant of all. For 
the Son of Man also is not 
come to be ministered unto, 
but to minister, and to give 
His life a redemption for 
many. 


§ 129.—The Blind Men of 
Fericho. Zaccheus. 


(ACCOUNT OF ST. LUKE.) 


St. Luke xviii. 35—43 ; xix. 1. 


Now it came to pass, when 
He drew nigh to Jericho, that 
a certain blind man sat by 
the wayside, begging. And 
when he heard the multitude 
passing by, he asked what 
this meant. And they told 
him that Jesus of Nazareth 
was passing by. And he 
cried out, saying, Jesus, Son 
of David, have mercy on me. 
And they that went before 
rebuked him, that he should 


St. Luke xviii. 4o—43; xix. 1. 
hold his peace, but he cried 
out much more, Son of David, 
have mercy on me. And 
Jesus standing, commanded 
him to be brought unto Him. 
And when he was come near, 
He asked him saying, What 
wilt thou that I do to thee? 
But he said, Lord, that I may 
see. And Jesus said to him, 
Receive thy sight, thy faith 
hath made thee whole. And 
immediately he saw, and fol- 
lowed Him, glorifying God. 
And all the people, when they 
saw it, gave praise to God. 

And entering in, he walked 
through Jericho. 
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(ACCOUNT OF ST. MARK.) 
St. Mark x. 46—52. 


And they came to Jericho, 
and as He went out of Jeri- 
cho, with His disciples, and 
a very great multitude, Barti- 
mezeus, the blind man, the son 
of Timzeus, sat by the way- 
side, begging. Who when he 
heard that it was Jesus of 
Nazareth, began to cry out, 
and .to say, Jesus, Son of 
David, have mercy on me. 
And many rebuked him, that 
he might hold his peace, but 
he cried a great deal the 
more, Son of David, have 
mercy on me. And Jesus 
standing still, commanded 
him to be called. And they 
call the blind man, saying to 
him, Be of better comfort ; 
arise, He calleth thee. Who 
casting off his garment leap- 
ed up, and came to Him. 
And Jesus answering, said to 
him, What wilt thou that I 
should do to thee? And the 
blind man said to Him, Rab- 
boni, that I may see. And 
Jesus saith to him, Go thy 
way, thy faith hath made thee 
whole. And immediately he 
saw, and followed Him in the 
way. 


(ACCOUNT OF ST. MATTHEW.) 
St. Matt. xx. 29—34. 


And when they went out 
from Jericho, a great multi- 
tude followed Him. And be- 
hold two blind men sitting 
by the wayside, heard that 
Jesus passed by, and they 
cried out, saying, O Lord, 
Thou Son of David, have 


St. Matt. xx. 32—34. 


mercy on us. And the multi- 
tude rebuked them, that they 
should hold their peace. But 
they cried out the more, say- 
ing, O Lord, Thou Son of 
David, have mercy on us. 
And Jesus stood, and called 
them, and said, What will ye 
that I do to you? They say 
to Him, Lord, that our eyes 
be opened. And Jesus, hav- 
ing compassion on them, 
touched their eyes. And im- 
mediately they saw, and fol- 
lowed Him. 


St. Luke xix. 2—1ro. 


And behold there was a 
man named Zacchzeus, who 
was the chief of the publi- 
cans, and he was rich. And 
he sought to see Jesus who 
He was, and he could not 
for the crowd, because he 
was low of stature. And run- 
ning before, he climbed up 
into a sycamore-tree, that he 
might see Him, for He was 
to pass that way. And when 
Jesus was come to the place, 
looking up, He saw him, and 
said to him, Zaccheeus, make 
haste and come down, for 
this day I must abide in thy 
house. And he made haste 
and came down, and received 
Him with joy. 

And when all saw it, they 
murmured, saying, that He 
was gone to be a guest with 
a man that was a sinner. But 
Zaccheus standing, said to 
the Lord, Behold, Lord, the 
half of my goods I give to 
the poor, and if I have 
wronged any man of any- 
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St. Luke xix. 10. 


thing, I restore him four-fold. 
Jesus said to him, This day 
is salvation come to this 
house, because he also is a 
son of Abraham. For the 
Son of Man is come to seek 
and to save that which was 
lost. 


§ 130.—Parable of the Lord 
and his Servants. 
St. Luke xix. rr—28, 


As they were hearing these 
things, He added and spoke 
a parable, because He was 
nigh to Jerusalem, and be- 
cause they thought that the 
Kingdom of God should im- 
mediately be manifested. 

He said therefore, A cer- 
tain nobleman went into a 
far country, to receive for 
himself a kingdom, and to 
return. And calling his ten 
servants, he gave them ten 
pounds, and said to them, 
Trade till I come. But his 
citizens hated him, and they 
sent an embassage after him, 
saying, We will not have this 
man to reign over us. 

And it came to pass, that 
he returned, having received 
the kingdom, and he com- 
manded his servants to be 
called, to whom he had given 
the money, that he might 
know how much every man 
had gained by trading. And 
the first came saying, Lord, 
thy pound hath gained ten 
pounds. And he said to him, 
Well done, thou good ser- 
vant, because thou hast been 
faithful in a little, thou 


St. Luke xix. 18—28. 


shalt have power over ten 
cities. 

And the second came, say- 
ing, Lord, thy pound hath 
gained five pounds. And he 
said to him, Be thou also 
over five cities. 

And another came, saying, 
Lord, behold, here is thy 
pound, which I have kept 
laid up in a napkin; for I 
feared thee, because thou art 
an austere man, thou takest 
up what thou didst not lay 
down, and thou reapest that 
which thou didst not sow. 
He saith to him, Out of thy 
own mouth I judge thee, thou 
wicked servant. Thou knew- 
est that I was an austere 
man, taking up what I laid 
not down, and reaping that 
which I did not sow, and 
why then didst thou not give 
my money into the bank, that 
at my coming I might have 
exacted it with usury? And 
he said to them that stood 
by, Take the pound away 
from him, and give it to him 
that hath ten pounds. And 
they said to him, Lord, he 
hath ten pounds. But I say 
to you, that to every one that 
hath shall be given, and he 
shall abound, and from him 
that hath not, even that which 
he hath shall be taken from 
him. But as for those my 
enemies, who would not have 
me reign over them, bring 
them hither, and kill them 
before me. 

And having said these 
things, He went before, go- 
ing up to Jerusalem. 
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§ 131.—The Supper at Bethany. 


St. Matt. xxvi. 6—13. 


And when Jesus 
was in Bethania, 
in the house of 
Simon the leper, 


There came to 
Him a woman 
having an alabas- 


St. Mark xiv. 3—9. 


And when He 
was in Bethania, 
in the house of 
Simon the leper, 
and was at meat, 


There came a 
woman having an 
alabaster box of 


St. John xi. 55, 56; 
Xll. I—ITI. 

And the pasch 
of the Jews was at 
hand, and many 
from the country 
went up to Jerusa- 
lem, before the 
pasch, to purify 
themselves. They 
sought therefore 
for Jesus, and 
they  discoursed 
one with another, 
standing in the 
Temple, What 
think you, that He 
is not come to the 
festival-day ? And 
the chief priests 
and the Pharisees 
had given a com- 
mandment, that if 
any man knew 
where He was, he 
should tell, that 
they might appre- 
hend Him. 

Jesus therefore, 
six days before the 
pasch, came to 
Bethania, where 
Lazarus had been 
dead, whom Jesus 
raised to life. 

And they made 
Him a _— supper 
there, and Martha 
served ; but Laza- 
rus was one of 
them that were at 
table with Him. 

Mary therefore 
took a pound of 
ointment of right 
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St. Matt. xxvi. 8—re. 


ter box of pre- 
cious ointment, and 
poured it on His 
head as He was at 
table. 


And the disciples 
seeing it, had in- 
dignation, saying, 
To what purpose is 
this waste ? 


For this might 
have been sold for 
much, and given 
to the poor. 


And Jesus know- 
ing it, said to them, 
Why do you mo- 
lest this woman ? 
For she _ hath 
wrought a good 
work upon Me. 

For the poor you 
have always with 
you, but Me you 
have not always. 


For she in pour- 
ing this ointment 
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St. Mark xiv. 4—8. 


ointment of pre- 
cious spikenard, 
and breaking the 
alabaster box, she 
poured it out upon 
His head. 


Now there were 
some that had in- 
dignation within 
themselves, and 
said, Why was this 
waste of the oint- 
ment made ? 

For this  oint- 
ment might have 
been sold for more 
than three hundred 
pence, and given 
to the poor, and 
they murmured 
against her. 


But Jesus said, 
Let her alone, why 
do you molest her? 
She hath wrought 
a good work upon 
Me. 


For the poor you 
have always with 
you, and whenso- 
ever you will, you 
may do them good, 
but Me you have 
not always. 

What she had 
she hath done; 


St. John xii. 4—8. 
spikenard, of great 
price, and anointed 
the feet of Jesus, 
and wiped His feet 
with her hair, and 
the house was filled 
with the odour of 
the ointment. 

Then one of His 
disciples, Judas Is- 
cariot, he that was 


about to betray 
Him, said, 
Why was not 


this ointment sold 
for three hundred 
pence, and given 
to the poor ? 


Now he said this, 
not because he 
cared for the poor, 
but because he was 
a thief, and having 
the purse, carried 
the things that 
were put therein. 

Jesus therefore 
said, Let her alone, 
that she may keep 
it against the day 
of My burial. 


For the poor 
you have always 
with you, but Me 
you have not al- 
ways. 
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St. Matt. xxvi. 13. 


upon Mybody,hath 
done it for My 
burial. 

Amen I say to 
you, Wheresover 
this gospel shall be 
preached in the 
whole world, that 
also which she 
hath done shall be 
told for a memory 
of her. 


St. Mark xiv. 9. 


she is come before- 
hand to anoint My 
body for the burial. 

Amen I say to 
you, Wheresoever 
this gospel shall 
be preached in the 
whole world, that 
also which _ she 
hath done shall be 
told for a memory 
of her. 


St.John xii, g—11 


A great multi- 
tude therefore of 
the Jews knew that 
He was there, and 
they came, not for 
Jesus’s sake only, 
but that they might 
see Lazarus, whom 
He had raised from 
the dead. But 
the chief priests 
thought to kill La- 
zarus also, because 
many of the Jews 
by reason of him 
went away, and 
believed in Jesus. 
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